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'I\HE first steps of one interested in the 

formal style of landscape architect- 
ure should be directed to Italy, where 
at the time of the Renaissance the great 
gardens which have ever since served as 
models of this method of design came 
itto.-existence, the form they took be- 
ing the natural outgrowth of the archi- 
tecture and art of the period. While 
the other arts of the Italian Renaissance 
have been exhaustively treated in various 
forms and languages, there is no existing 
work of any great latitude treating the 
subject of gardens, the only one of im- 
portance being that of Percier and Fon- 
taine.* This is an elaborate book by 


two Frenchmen who studied the subject, 
and published, in the early part of this 
century, a series of plates representing the 
ground-plans and several views of each 


of the important Italian villas. Their 
work was one largely of research and 
restoration, the result of studying the 
history of the gardens and the existing 
designs of their various architects. The 
outcome of such treatment is that their 
work fails to give a fair idea of the ex- 
isting state of the villas. The views from 
lifferent points of the gardens are so 
‘reely treated as to leave one familiar 
vith them in much doubt as to their 
ever having looked as they are repre- 

* Choiz des plus célébres Maisons de Plaisance de 
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sented, and they are misleading, to say 
the least, to one who has never seen the 
gardens. The art of photography has 
been perfected since their treatment of 
the subject, and the object of the present 
writer has been by its means to illus- 
trate, as far as possible, the existing state 
of the more important gardens in Italy, 
leaving out the matter of research alto- 
gether, since a more profitable study of 
the subject can be made as the result of 
these reproductions of nature, and it is 
quite possible (by making a careful study 
of all the gardens as a whole) to come to 
certain conclusions as to the fundamen- 
tal principles which guided the origi- 
nal designers. 

The gardens existing to-day have all 
passed through a variety of changes. 
Some of them have gone almost to ruin 
through neglect or difference of taste in 
their owners, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, those which are at present the 
most carefully kept up have suffered the 
most severely from the changing fashion 
of the time. However, in almost all of 
them there is something of their best 
time which, either by reason of the great 
difficulty of alteration or from some oth- 
er cause, has been allowed to remain. 
It has been attempted in the illustrations 
here given to reproduce these traits and 
such others as seem good in themselves. 

It should be said here that the word 
‘* villa” is used in the Italian sense, im- 
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VILLA LANTE- 


plying all the formal parts of the grounds 
arranged in direct relation to the house, 
the house itself being as much a part of it 
as the garden or the grove. 

The evident harmony of arrangement 
between the house and surrounding land- 
scape is what first strikes one in Italian 
landscape architecture—the design as a 
whole, including gardens, terraces, groves, 
and their necessary surroundings and em- 
bellishments, it being clear that no one 
of these component parts was ever con- 
sidered independently, the architect of the 
house being also the architect of the gar- 
deh and the rest of the villa. The prob- 
lem being to take a piece of land and 
make it habitable, the architect proceed- 
ed with the idea that not only was the 
house to be lived in, but that one still 
wished to be at home while out-of-doors; 
so the garden was designed as another 
apartment, the terraces and groves still 
others, where one might walk about and 
find a place suitable to the hour of the 
day and feeling of the moment, and still 
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A PAVILION. 


be in that sacred portion of the globe 
dedicated to one’s self. 


VILLA LANTE. 

The most complete example of the 
Italian villa, that is, the one best pre 
serving its original form, is the Villa 
Lante, at Bagnia, not far from Viterbo 
This, like all the great villas, was the 
work of several designers carried through 
the lives of several owners, but the most 
important part was from the designs of 
Vignola, and enough completed in his 
lifetime to give his stamp to the whole 
While a considerable part of the park has 
been allowed to go to decay, the house 
and gardens and all that part of the de 
sign known as the ‘‘ villa” have been kept 
up, and probably to-day present a bette: 
idea of the Renaissance garden than do: 
any other in Italy. 

The flower garden of the Villa Lant 
is southwest from the house, or rathe? 
houses, there being two, one for domestic 
purposes and the other for entertai 
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VILLA LANTE-—THE FOUNTAIN AND FLOWER GARDEN FROM THE TERRACE. 


ments. These are at either end of the 
terrace which overlooks the garden. The 
principal street of the town leads directly 
up to the gate, upon entering which one 
finds one’s self in the midst of a profu- 
sion of flowers, and facing a fountain 
which makes the central feature of the 
garden. The fountain consists of a 
g 
base surrounded by four large basins, 
which receive the falling water. Look- 
ing beyond the fountain, the eye is led, 
by means of a series of terraces and foun- 
tains between the two houses, to the 
highest part of the land; this is thickly 
covered with trees, which form a_back- 
ground for the architectural features. 
The garden proper covers about an acre 
of ground, but so large a space is taken 
up by the fountain and its surrounding 
embellishments that the actual space for 
planting is much less than one would 
imagine. A magnificent box hedge, very 
dense and high, protects the garden on 
the north and west, the south being open 
and overlooking the extensive campagna. 
Making a part of the eastern wall is the 
orangerie—a building which forms a very 


necessary part of every garden in Italy— 





roup of bronze figures on a cireular 


wherein the orange-trees and the tender 
plants grown in pots are stored in winter. 
The important paths of the ‘ parterre” 
are marked by small box hedges, accent 
ed at the corners by large orange-trees in 
pots. Two stone staircases lead to the 
terrace which connects the houses. An 
other fountain marks the centre of this ter 
race, and the whole is shaded by large syc 
amore-trees ; and here, between the garden 
and the wood, the family live. If they 
wish sunshine, they turn one way; and if 
cool and shade and the sound of running 
water, the other; though, for that matter, 
there is no place in the villa where thx 
trickling of a fountain may not be heard 
Another series of staircases, combine: 
with fountains, leads up from this terrace 
to a walk on either side of the water 
course conducting the water from the 
upper fountains to those we have just 
passed. At the top is the ‘* bosquet” or 
grove, and in its centre, flanked by two 
most beautiful pavilions, is the reservoir 
This is, in its turn, enclosed in a kind 
court of Doric columns, supported on px 
estals and connected by balustrades. lt 
will be seen that here the main feat 

of the Italian villa are found in mu 





PIAZZA DI SIENA, VILLA BORGHESE 
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FLOWER GARDEN, VILLA PAMFILI. 


of their original perfection, namely, the 
house, the flower garden, the terrace, the 
grove, the fountains, and the water sys- 
tem; and a general study of other villas 
will show that their different dispositions 
are the result of harmoniously combin- 
ing these different paris with the natu- 
ral formation of the land. If any promi- 
nence is given to one or the other of these 
features, it is suggested by some natural 
cause. The Villa Lante is built on gently 
rising ground, and there is less terracing 
here than in the sites usually selected for 
Italian villas. In no other, however, are 
there so many important characteristics 
still to be found. Moreover, the arrange- 
ment is so compact, and the relation.of 
one part to another is so obvious, that they 
seem to justify its selection as the start- 
ing-point in the study of Italian garden- 
ing; not because it is the most important 
or the most beautiful, but because it serves 
best as a key by the aid of which one can 
go to the less perfect villas, and better 
understand their probable arrangement. 


VILLA BORGHESE, 


In Rome the most important villa, on 
account of its size, is the Borghese; but 
here very little now remains beyond the 
main forms of the original plan. Espe- 
cially that ¢ntime portion of the gardens 
immediately surrounding the house has 
been allowed to go to decay. There is no 
large flower garden making a feature in 
itself, though at the time the villa was 
kept up a great many flowers were grown 
throughout the place, and there were 
several small flower gardens of minor im 
portance. There were two of these of 
especial interest, one at either end of the 
casino, but nothing now-remains of them 
but the high walls by which they were 
enclosed,and some traces of the fountains 
Beyond the fine avenue and walks, the 
one feature of interest in the Borghes« 
at present is the Piazza di Siena — th: 
old race-course—and how much of this 
may be the result of change it is difficu!! 
to know. It is, however, so delightf 














ITALIAN 


yw that one does not care to be too cu- 
rious about its past. Its shape is oblong, 
the sides gently terraced by stone steps 

ow greatly overgrown with grass), and 
at the end area fountain and a magnificent 
valk of old ilex-trees. On the two long 
sides, behind the steps, are rows of very 
fine stone-pines. In early summer this 
is a favorite resort of the people, who 
come to sit on these grassy steps and to 
walk about on the lawn. Although there 
are now no races, I have seen quite enough 
of a gathering here to give an idea of its 
ancient look on a gala-day. No more 
charming theatre for an out-door enter- 
tainment, either equestrian or athletic, 
could possibly be imagined. 


VILLA PAMFILI. 


Of the Villa Pamfili the flower garden 
is all that has kept its original form, 
and here the details of the xrrangement of 
the ‘* parterre”” have been quite changed, 
and are now very much too hard and cut 
up. The disposition of the house in rela- 
tion to the garden is somewhat similar to 
that at Lante, the house making a part 
of the terrace which overlooks it, the dif- 
ference being that there is here but one 
house facing the centre of the garden, in- 
stead of one at either end. The garden 


A CYPRESS HEDGE, 


GARDENS. 171 


occupies an enormous space at the south 
of the house, its west end being cut out 


of the side of a hill and walled in, and its 
east end forming a terrace. To see this 
garden to advantage one should be either 
in it or in the house, as from a distance 
the boxlike form of the building offends 
one’s sense of proportion. The original 
scheme of the architect was never carried 
out, if we are to believe an old print, which 
adds two long wings to the house, and 
gives, in connection with it, an admirable 
arrangement of trees, which would have 
vastly improved the general effect. What 
remain of the old garden are its fine pro- 
portions, the walls and gates at tlie west, 
and the beautiful staircases bal- 
ustrades at the south and east. The cen- 
tral fountain has been removed, and the 
only water there now is in the basin at 
the The arrangement of 
the flower beds is made up of scroll-work 
in box or gravel, but there are no fine 
large forms, such as should surround this 
smaller work. The result is that the 
paths are everywhere too obvious, and 
the hardness of the design offends one at 
every turn. There is a fine avenue of 
ilexes at the west end of the garden; and 
there was once, at the south, an elaborate 
system of hedges, plantations, and ar- 


and 


enclosed end. 


VILLA ALBANI GARDENS. 
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HEDGE WALK, QUIRINAL GARDENS. 





ITALIAN 


itecture leading the eye off into the 
distance. This has now all been done 
ver in the English manner, with irreg- 
ilar clumps of trees, and wide stretches 
of lawn, quite out of harmony with the 
formal plan of the villa. 


VILLA ALBANI. 

The Villa Albani was made at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and con- 
sequently the architecture is very florid 
in character. Though the general plan 
is a good one, the prominence given to 
the architecture makes the effect of the 
whole hard, and particularly so on ac- 
count of the paucity of the planting. 
The flower garden has no flowers in it! 
or such, at least, is its effect. The gar- 
den is so placed—being sunk between 
the house and a pavilion which encloses 
its end—that it is impossible not to look 
down upon it. This is the usual pla- 
cing of Italian flower gardens; but to 
look well under these conditions very 
full planting is absolutely necessary. 
Here one looks down and sees nothing 
but seroll-work in box, and great varie- 
ties of colors in gravel and sand occu- 
pying spaces that should be filled with 
flowers, all the efforts of the gardener 
going to make a permanent effect and to 
preserve his design at any cost, the re- 
sult being the reverse of that looked for 
in a flower garden, the design, indeed, 
being made altogether unpleasant by its 
hardness. The other features of the 
Villa Albani have not suffered as the 
garden has, and the ilex walk leading 
from the south wing of the house is 
unusually fine, being slightly elevated 
above the house, and approached by a 
handsome flight of steps. In this walk 
there are some very interesting statuary 
and old Roman tables. The cypress 
hedges at the south of the garden are 
as fine as anything in Italy. They are 
admirably arranged with columns at 
intervals; these, with statuary, make a 
fine contrast by means of their deep, 
green background. The entrance to 
the villa is somewhat weak, but it leads 
to an interesting circle of stone-pines 
surrounding a highcolumn. The weak- 
ness lies in the fact that one’s eye is 
not led beyond this, and that there is 
10 evident avenue of approach to the 
house, 

The interest in the plan of the villa 
\lbani lies in the fact that the ground 
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HERMES, COLONNA GARDENS. 
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THE COLONNA FLOWER GARDENS 


it covers is very nearly flat, the garden 
alone being lower than the rest of the 
villa. The architect had none of the 
advantages of a site naturally interesting 
in itself, and no natural formation in the 
landscape to suggest treatment, so that 
the design is specially worthy of study as 
a pure creation. 


GARDENS OF THE QUIRINAL. 

The royal gardens are an interesting 
study, as showing what time may do in 
completely changing the character of 
such work. It is one of the few gar- 
dens in Rome which have nearly always 
been kept up. It was originally laid out 
in a very open manner, being chiefly cut 
up in squares by low hedges, with foun- 
tains, flowers, statuary, and a few ilex 
walks. These hedges and trees are now 
grown to such a height that they need 
only a roof to make complete apartments. 
In some places the hedges of laurel and 
box and ilex are thirty feet high. Such 
growth in itself is remarkable, but when 
one finds it formed into courts connected 
by long alleys, with doorways and arch- 


es cut in green, the effect is extremely 
fine. There is nothing like it in any of 
the other gardens. The large open spaces, 
which were originally planted with flow 
ers, are now made into lawns, and the 
grass is spotted with shrubs, after the 
English method. There is one straight 
alley of old ilex-trees which is fine in its 
perspective, owing to the character of the 
old knotted trees and the way in which 
they have grown into each other at the 
top; but here the intrusion of the Eng- 
lish gardener, with his method of another 
school, is shown by a weak border of 
grass. The charm of the place is in the 
unique character of the hedged apart 
ments and alleys, and this is largely the 
result of overgrowth. There are some 
fine pieces of sculpture, and a pair of 
magnificent Greek vases, which, if they 
were better placed, would appear to much 
greater advantage. 


COLONNA GARDENS. 
For a flower garden, pure and simple, 


there is none more charming in Ital 
than the Colonna. In the very heart 





ITALIAN 


Rome, it is so concealed that one might 
ss it a hundred times without suspect- 
its existence. The palace is at the 
ot of a hill, and is separated from the 
uden by a sunken street and terraces. 
lhe street is crossed by several bridges, 
id in looking from the palace to the 
rraces is entirely invisible. 

The hill is very abrupt, and one is led 
through ilex walks and up stairways, 
along terraces, to the flower garden at its 
very top. The garden, however, is not 
in so unsheltered a position as this might 
seem to indicate, being protected at the 
south by a high hedge. An iron gate- 
vay at an opening in this hedge forms 
the entrance to the garden, and on pass- 
ing through this, one is immediately in 
the midst beautiful 
bloom, where all growing things seem at 
their best. The arrangement of the gar 
den is very simple, the paths all radia 
ting, like the spokes of a wheel, from a 
central basin. The beds are slightly ele 
vated above the walks, and their borders 
of box form the borders of the paths; the 


of a most mass of 


area covered is about half an acre, but so 
admirable is the plan and so compact 


THE 
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the planting that it seems much larger, 
one sees no paths except that upon which 
he is standing, seeming always to be sur 
rounded by a great profusion of flowers, 
with just enough of formality to give 
them their value. 

There no architectural feature in 
this garden beyond the basin in its centre, 
which is sufficiently low to receive the re- 
flection of the growth about it. The gar- 
den owes its charm—which is very great 

-to its very simple design and the ad- 
mirable planting. It is enclosed on the 
sast and west by high walls covered with 
vines; at their bases are several tiers of 
steps with flower-pots: 


is 


The Colonna, for its size, is by no means 
important in comparison with others of 
the well-known gardens, but it is most in- 
structive in its simplicity and charm when 
contrasted with such gardens as Albani 
and Pamfili, where everything has beer 
lost sight of but the preservation of an 
elaborate *‘parterre.”” The flower garden 
of this villa is so distinctively itself an 
interesting feature that it is unnecessary 
to dwell much upon the rest ; though the 


lower terrace, on a level with the first 


VILLA MEDICI. 
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STAIRWAY AND FOUNTAIN, VILLA D' ESTE. 


floor of the palace, is also something of a 
garden, and interesting in itself. It is 
planted in long tiers, with flowering shrubs 
bordered by tree-roses, and terminating at 
the west in a grotto with columns and tall 
cypresses, and at the east in old statuary 
half covered with vines and undergrowth. 
The side-hill between this and the upper 
garden was originally occupied by old 
Roman baths, and the architect has, wher- 
ever possible, allowed the mason-work to 
remain, sometimes forming the old arches 
into stairways or terraces, and leaving the 
old brick walls to be covered with vines. 


VILLA MEDICI. 

The Villa Medici, now the property of 
the French government, has the most de- 
lightful situation in Rome—east of the 
gardens of Pincio and slightly elevated 
above them. The entrance to the garden 
is by a roadway at the left of the villa, 
and leads immediately into a beautiful 
grove with straight paths and fountains. 
Considering its position, this seems really 


a forest, and one has something of a stroll 
before reaching the old flower garden be- 
hind the villa. Here most of the traces 
of the flowers and their original arrange- 
ment have disappeared, and little is done 
to keep the place up in its old glory; even 
the main features of the ‘‘ parterre” have 
been changed with a view to economy, 
and only the general effects produced by 
the situation and its relations to the other 
parts of the villa are left. 

There is, however, a great charm in the 
sharp-cut box hedges which surround the 
flower beds, in contrast with the varied 
outlines of the grove through which we 
have just passed. These hedges are so 
high that one misses the flowers as little 
as possible, although of course they lead 
one to pass through the garden, rather 
than to treat it as a place in which to 
loiter. 

Above the flower garden, to the east, 
is an architectural terrace leading to an 
ilex bosquet. This is really the charn 
ing feature of the Villa Medici to-day, and 
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there is nothing more delightful in Rome. 
The trees are very old, and although the 
place is not large, there is such a complete 
tangled growth that it is impossible to 
believe that one is within a stone’s-throw 
of a very busy part of the city. At the 
end of the central paths is an elevated 
temple, reached by a flight of steps, and 
the trees surrounding it are so cut as to 
give a complete view of the city. There 
are some delightful old seats in the grove, 
which one abandons with regret when 
the custodian arrives to close the gates 
and turn the visitor away. 


VILLA MATTEI. 

Although this was once one of the 
most magnificent gardens in Rome, there 
is very little to be said about this villa in 
its present state; it has been through a 
period of great ruin, and the style of gar- 
dening in vogue at the time when it was 
somewhat restored was very much op- 
posed to that upon which it was original- 
ly designed. The result is to give its gen- 
eral appearance one without character, 
and there is no one feature of gardening 
there now which one could study with 
profit or interest, except some of the old 
alleys, which have kept their character 
through the importance of the trees. 


VILLA D’ESTE. 


In turning from the gardens of Rome 
and its immediate environs, the Villa 
d’Este, at Tivoli, is the most important, 
and, in fact, if one could study but a single 
villain Italy, this should be the chosen one. 

In its day it was undoubtedly the 
finest villa in Italy, and although it is 
now in a state of great dilapidation and 
decay, its natural advantages and the 
great beauty of its: situation are such, and 
the construction of its main features so 
admirable, that it still remains a noble 
example of landscape architecture of the 
Renaissance. Not nearly so large as the 
Borghese or the Pamfili Villa, every inch 
of its ground has been utilized to the ut- 
most, and the whole arrangement is com- 
pact and complete. 

The site of the palace is at the top of 
an abrupt hill-side, overlooking the Cam- 
pagna, and the architect’s problem lay in 
the treatment of the extremely abrupt 
slope, there being no natural flat space 
except at the bottom of the enclosure, 
which is still high above the surrounding 
country. 


The palace itself is built on terraces 
the court and entrance being three stories 
higher than the first open terrace in front 
of the house. Beyond these a most elab 
orate system of terraces, connected bh 
stairways and fountains, brings one down 
to the large terrace below. Beyond thi 
magnificent site, the greatest natural ad 
vantage of the place is a practically unlin 
ited supply of water. This the architect 
has used in every conceivable way, and in 
addition to the great variety of fountains 
and grottos there is hardly an architect 
ural feature in the villa in which a play 
of water is not made to form a part. It 
might be added that they are now to be 
found in almost every imaginable state of 
decay. Most of the fountains and other 
architectural features have long since 
been stripped of their finest pieces of stat- 
uary, and in being thus stripped many 
of them have lost their raison d@étre. 

The excavations of Hadrian’s villa are 
the mine from which they were original- 
ly taken, and they have now, most of 
them, found their places in museums, be- 
ing too valuable to be left in a spot so 
long uninhabited. 

The palace is an enormous structure of 
perfect simplicity of design, its long lines 
contrasting with the elaborate terraces 
which support it. The only decoration 
of its exterior is the doorway and stair- 
eases leading to it. This is connected 
with the rest of the garden by the chief 
system of fountains and staireases, which 
lead the eye from the lower terrace to the 
house. To one looking up from below, 
the intricate design of this doorway ap- 
pears like most delicate lace-work in com- 
parison with the extreme simplicity of the 
otherwise unbroken facade of the house, 
and in contrast with the deep green of the 
terrace plantation. Looking down from 
the upper terrace, one sees through a deep 
cut in the foliage, over a series of foun 
tains and stairways, the large circular 
fountain on the lower terrace, surrounded 
by gigantic cypresses, and beyond this the 
immense expanse of the Campagna. 

There are many cypresses throughout 
the planting which have now grown to 
an enormous size. These, with their hard 
cut edges and sculpturesque forms and 
great depth of color, make a wonderful 
foreground for the infinitely increasing 
delicacy of the Campagna as it loses itself 
in the sky at the horizon. 

There is no flower garden now at the 
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Villa d’Este, and such is the overgrowth 
of hedge plants and shrubs on the lower 
terrace that one would hardly suspect that 
here was once an elaborate * parterre.”’ 
At present one finds no flowers at all, 
except those which have grown wild, and 
these are frequently to be found where 
there should be none. In an arrange- 
ment so varied as that at D’Este an, op- 
portunity for simplicity was valuable, 
and one was found in the ponds or canals 
at the foot of the first line of terraces. 
The form here is perfectly simple, in long 
straight lines surrounded by high hedges, 
now overgrown almost into small forests. 
These ponds are now comparatively stag- 
nant; but they were originally filled by 
many jets of water flowing from the 
vases which marked their borders. At 
present, of course, only the general form 
is left, and though that is still fine, the 
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great overgrowth of the surrounding 
hedges naturally dwarfs their effect, and 
the stairs above them are quite concea 
ed. The old stairway of the Condonata 
which was bordered by fountains fron 
top to bottom, is now too overgrown t 
be seen, and this is the case with man, 
beautiful parts of the villa. While this 
wildness has given a certain charm of 
its own to the place, it makes it difficult 
if not impossible, to trace much of thi 
original design of the architect. 

Many of the architectural features have 
been restored at unfortunate periods or 
by unskilful hands, and are now far from 
being in harmony with the simplicity 
of the earliest work of the villa. It is 
where the overgrowth has concealed this 
sort of thing that time has done so 
much in making the present charm of 
the villa. 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


VHE emigration of the French Canadi- 
ans from the province of Quebec into 

the United States has become of great im- 
portance to two countries. On one side 
of the border it is regretted and belittled 
by the party which it threatens with loss 
of power, while it is utilized by the party 
that is out of power as evidence that the 
Conservative government is hostile to 
the true interests of the Dominion. On 
the other side of the border the move- 
ment is becoming of importance by rea- 
son of its present and prospective ef- 
fects on the industrial and political con- 
ditions of the United States. In the 
Dominion there is felt to be a loss of 
population whose characteristics are thor- 
oughly known and appreciated. In the 
United States there is an accession of 
population with traditions and training 
that are not in harmony with the insti- 
tutions under which the new-comers are 
seeking a home, and with habits and faith 
at variance with New England life and 
teachings. It is largely a question of 
aptitude whether the French Canadians 
will ever be assimilated to the political 
and social conditions of that part of the 
United States into which most of the im- 
migrants have come. The country has 
received many foreigners, and apparently 
has absorbed the men of strange races 


who have landed on our shores utterly 
untaught in all the methods of self- 
government, and unconscious of the ob 
ligations imposed upon the citizens of a 
free republic. The Slavs, the Russians, 
and even the Italians who have recently 
been flocking to the country are certain] 
not at first additions to the political in 
telligence and virtue of our population. 
Their idea of government is of a power 
which controls and directs them, but over 
which they have no influence, and the 
suggestion that a single vote is of impo: 
tance to themselves, and effective for im 
proving their own condition, does not ap 
peal to them with any foree until they 
learn that it can be sold. As far as the 
French Canadian is concerned, it is still 
a question whether in politics he is not 
possessed of just that little knowledg: 
which is a dangerous thing. Living al! 
his life under British institutions, which, 
however, have been but half applied and 
not at all appreciated in the province 
dominated by the people of his race, lie 
has come to know how valuable his vote 
may be in a close contest to one or the 
other of the candidates, but he has not 
learned the real importance of conscien 
tious and intelligent action, especially in 
local affairs. 

The French Canadians have been com- 
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ing to the United States in great numbers, 
and for many years. The first who came 
in sufficiently important numbers to at- 
tract attention left their native land in 
consequence of the results of their rebel- 
lion of 1837. They found homes on the 
borders of Lake Champlain, in northern 
New York, and in the agricultural regions 
about the city of Burlington. It was at 
Burlington that the French Canadians 
established their first parish in New Eng- 
land, and it was there that they first 
learned the impossibility of maintaining, 
in association with Irish Roman Catho- 
lies, their church and priesthood as they 
had been taught to maintain them at 
home. 

It was not, however, until after the 
civil war that the great popular move- 
ment began which has resulted in what 
many distinguished Canadians, chiefly 
those opposed to the existing government, 
delight in calling ‘‘ the exodus.” 

The war had so stimulated manufac- 
turing enterprises in New England, and 
prices were so enormously inflated by 
reason not only of a debased currency, 
but of an artificial demand, that the 
temptation was strong to emigrate from 
the worn and gradually narrowing farms 
of Quebec to the busy hives of industry 
in the republic. It was partly the acci- 
dent of location, and partly the contrast 
between the strenuous circumstances of 
Canada and the forced prosperity of the 
neighboring States, that led the habitants 
to New England. The New-Englanders 
were the nearest neighbors of the Qué- 
becois, but the stony farms of Vermont 
and New Hampshire and the forests of 
Maine did not attract the French yeo- 
manry. Those who fled from the wrath 
of the English after their defeat in 1837 
found homes just across the border, but 
those who came later looked further 
south, to the smoking factory stacks of 
Lowell, Fall River, Providence, and the 
other busy cotton towns of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

Some of the reasons of the large emi- 
gration from French Canada have been 
pointed out in former articles. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to state them in this 
paper. Generally it may be said, by way 
of summing up, that under existing con- 
ditions Quebec could not support the pop- 
ulation that it would have had to-day if 
there had not been considerable emigra- 
tion. It is not that the province does not 


possess the natural capacity to sustain a 
population many times its present num 
ber, but, with a race of farmers unwilling 
to open new lands, untaught in scientific 
methods of agriculture, and with laws 
and a priestly domination that prevent 
the sturdiest and most energetic of Euro 
peans from settling in the province, the 
opportunities for prosperity are now fully 
utilized. 

In a directory of French Canadians 
published at Lowell, in Massachusetts, a 
number of interesting facts and statistics 
are given. The work is known as the 
Guide Francais, and is sufficiently well 
thought of by Father Hamon and other 
French-Canadian writers to be quoted by 
them as an authority. According to the 
Guide, the number of French Canadians 
in the United States in 1891 was 997,596. 
In New England the enumeration and 
distribution of French-Canadian popula 
tion, according to this authority, are as 
follows: 
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This differs somewhat from the total given 
by Father Hamon, who, in this particular, 
depends upon the enumeration made by 
the curés of the New England parishes. 
The compilers of our own census bave 
prepared a statement in answer to a pri 
vate letter, which shows that the total 
number of French persons born in Can 
ada, and who were in New England in 
1890, was 205.761. While it is true that 
the statistics of our census are not com- 
parable with the results obtained by the 
compilers of the Guide Francais, or by 
Father Hamon, they tend to verify these 
results. The totals of the directory and 
of the reports of the cwrés of the parishes 
include not only the native French Cana 
dians, but those who are of French-Cana 
dian parentage. Consequently the differ 
ence is very slight, aid it may be assumed 
that there are in New England at least 
300,000 French Canadians, some of them 
born in Canada of French-Canadian par 
ents, and some born in the United States. 
In a work entitled Les Canadiens-Fran 
cais de la Nouvelle Angleterre, Father 
Hamon gives the number of French-Ca- 
nadian Catholics in New England in 1891 
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as 802,659—about one-third of the total 
Catholic population of the six States. As 
these statistics are collected by the Church 
for its own purposes, they are probably 
early accurate. The book, it should be 
stated, was written for the 
enforeing upon the people who had quitted 
their native parishes the duty of remain 
ing faithful to their Church, and of pre 
serving their language, and their loyal 
love at least for the country of their an 


purpose of 


cestors. 

In addition to the French Canadians 
who had settled in New England, Father 
Hamon says that there are about 100,000 
other French Canadians in the northern 
part of the State of New York and the 
dioceses of Syracuse and Albany. An 
interesting and important fact also 
mentioned by the reverend writer in con- 
nection with the French Canadians who 
are in New England. He points out that 
the English-speaking Roman 
** are in certain 
creat cities of the East, like Boston, where 
alone there are 250,000 Catholics; while 
the Canadians, on the contrary, for the 
part establish themselves in the 
small manufacturing towns, and they al- 
eady form a majority in several of them.” 
It is not quite clear whether Father Ha 
mon intends to assert that they form a 
majority of the whole population of these 
several towns or only of the Catholics. 

Continuing, he says, ‘* Finally, these 
new-comers have built in twenty years 
hundred and twenty churches or 
chapels served by Canadian priests, fifty 
great convents where the religieuses from 
Canada give to 30,000 children an edu- 
cation that is Catholic and French.” 

The immigration is important in num- 
ber and in character. It is worthy of a 
much closer and more thorough study 
than has yet been bestowed upon it by the 
officials whose duty it is to compile the 
industrial and social statistics of the Fed- 
eral government and the States. From 
the vague reports that have been publish- 
ed, it is not possible to reach definite con- 

usions. It is clear, however, that the 
mass of the Canadians who are settled in 
New England are not rapidly becoming 
proprietors of the soil, their holdings, ac- 
cording to their own reports, being very 
much below the average per capita as- 
sessed valuations in the six States, as ap- 
pears from the census of 1890. They re- 
main operatives in the mills and factories. 
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A few of them are storekeepers; fewer 
still are physicians and lawyers. Recent- 
ly the French in the 


Canadian press 


United States, and especially in New Eng- 
This 
pretty sure sign that the active politicians 
are taking a decided interest in the French- 
Canadian vote, and are prepared to ayail 
themselves of the customary electioneer- 


land, has rapidly developed. is a 


ing methods for the purpose of securing it. 
In 1887 there were in New England 
16,806 French-Canadian voters; 1889 
the number had increased to 28,465; in 
1891 it had grown to be 33,663. In every 
one of the six States, except Vermont, 
votes equal in number to the solid French- 
Canadian vote would suflice to 
the political supremacy if they should be 
transferred from the prevailing party to 
the minority. In the Presidential 
tion just held this vote played an impor 
tant part, especially in Massachusetts. It 
is said that most of the French Canadians 
voted for the Democratic candidate 
cause of the injuries inflicted on the farm- 
ers of Quebee by the McKinley tariff. 
However that may be, it is the fact that 
the French-Canadian vote was a matter 
of much solicitude to the politicians of 
both parties, and it is its growing impor 
tance in American polities that makes the 
immigration of interest in this country. 
It is perfectly evident that these peo- 
ple are coming with the intention of re- 
maining in this country. At first they 
came for a season’s work in the’ brick 
yards, on the farms, or in the lumber 
When they began to find employ- 
ment in the factories, their stay was neces- 
sarily longer. Even then, however, they 
hoped to return ina few years, and many 
of them realized their expectations. Most 
of these had come for the purpose of earn- 
ing enough money to pay off encum- 
brances on their farms, to get even with 
the world. There were very few of them 
in the earlier days of the immigration who 
did not expect to return to their old home 
in the course of time. The love of the 
French Canadian for his home is intense. 
It is the characteristic of his race. He 
and his kind across the sea cling to barren 
ancestral acres, although they know no art 
by which they can be made fruitful. They 
love the land on which they and their an- 
cestors were born, and they love their re- 
lations, and the neighbors among whom 
they were reared. Their religion, cus- 
toms, manners, language, are all dearer 
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to them than are similar ties to the men 
and women of Teutonic blood. The 
French Canadian loves Quebec because it 
is French. When the colony was found- 
ed, his attachment to the new land was 
the more quickly formed because his 
neighbors also came from the pleasant 
orchards, farms, and towns of Normandy 
and Brittany. Their parishes and their 
lakes and rivers were named from their 
patron saints. In time the love of the 
transplanted Frenchman for Quebec came 
to be as passionate as that which animated 
the hearts of those who remained at home 
for the land from which Louis had sent 
forth his colonists. 

It was with great reluctance that any 
of the French Canadians contemplated 
the permanent abandonment of their 
old homes. They came to New England 
to repair the ravages that time and hard 
conditions had wrought in their patrimo- 
nies. They confidently expected to be 
able to return in a few years to dwell in 
plenty in the land from which they had 
been expelled by the strenuous compul- 
sions of poverty. But time and prosper- 
ity have wrought changes. The French 
Canadian is more content with New Eng- 
land than he was. Many thousands of 
his compatriots have joined him. He 
has them for his neighbors. They work 
by his side in the factory. He buys his 
food and drink of men of his own race. 
His parish priest is French. He hears 
and speaks his native tongue. He is no 
longer dependent on what seemed to him 
the cold hospitality of the native New- 
Englanders. He is no longer exposed to 
the jealousies of the people of his own 
faith and of other tongues. The French 
Canadian in New England is happy. In- 
stead of thinking of returning to Quebec, 
he is inviting his relatives and neighbors 
to come to him. 

Father Hamon’s description of the ar- 
rival of a French-Canadian family in 
America illustrates both the cause and 
the effect of the movement from the old 
home to this country. 

‘*A habitant,” writes the priest, ‘* poor 
in earthly goods but rich in children, de- 
cides to emigrate to the States. The fam- 
ily arrives in a manufacturing centre, 
say either Lowell, Holyoke, or Worces- 
ter. With the father and mother there 
are eight children of different ages. 
Every one is clad in homespun made by 
the housewife. The friends and relatives 


of the family await them at the static), 
to welcome them. They exchange vig 
orous hand-shakes and embraces, and the, 
the immigrants are conducted to the qua; 
ters which have been prepared for then 
in advance. Visit the family a year af 
terwards. You will be surprised by thx 
change which has taken place. The 
young men, with their woollen clothes. 
have taken on the air monsieur. The 
girls are well clad, and, most assuredly, 
ribbons are not lacking in their toilets. 
Even the grandparents have yielded a 
little, and accommodate themselves in a 
measure to the American fashion. Every 
one appears to be content with his lot. 
‘One lives very well here,’ say they. 
‘One is well lodged, well warmed, well] 
clad. We have fresh meat every day of 
the week, and more money at the end 
of the month than we had in Canada at 
the end of the whole year.’” 

This is a truthful picture of the French 
Canadian in New England, and a faithful 
portrayal of the change which, in recent 
years, has come over the spirit of the im 
migrant, whose sole purpose in the earlier 
day was to make what money he needed 
and return home. 

It cannot be said, however, that he is 
yet assimilated. He remains a distinct 
being in the community. He tries to 
preserve his language, his faith, and his 
social and domestic characteristics. He 
is struggling against absorption by the 
mighty mass of strange humanity, of 
which, notwithstanding the importance 
of his movement to his own race at home, 
he remains an inconsiderable part. His 
priest is with him. Sometimes he comes 
from Canada, but often he comes from 
old France. He teaches his parishioners 
the necessity of preserving their faith 
and their tongue, and urges them to rear 
their children in parish schools like those 
in which they themseives were taught in 
New France. 

‘*“The best method by which the Cana- 
dians may preserve their faith,” said the 
Bishop of Springfield, in bestowing his 
blessing on the parish school at Holyoke, 
‘*is to conserve their language, to remain 
attached to their customs, and to instruct 
their children in the maternal tongue.” 

The whole influence of the Church is 
directed towards the accomplishment 0! 
these objects. The zealous heads of the 
establishment in Quebec see to it that their 
old communicants shall not live in the! 
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new homes without the spiritual nourish- 
ment with which they were provided in 
their native country from the day of their 
birth to the day of their departure from 
the dwellings of their fathers. Cardinal 
Taschereau speaks of the “means that 
must be adopted to preserve their faith, 
in preserving their language and their 
nationality.” Throughout the periodical 
and more permanent literature of the 
Church, so far as it relates to the French 
Canadians, the injunction is inculcated to 
preserve among the enemies of their re- 
ligion their manners, national traditions, 
and language as the most ‘‘ powerful ram- 
parts of the Catholic faith.” How in- 
tense, how all-absorbing, is the passion 
that the Church would implant, may be 
best illustrated by an extract from Father 
Hamon’s chapter on Nationality. I give 
the passage in the original, for to trans- 
late it would seriously detract from its 
dignity. The reverend priest, in speaking 
of the pride of other races in their ma- 
terial prosperity, declares that it is to the 
pride of nationality that he pays willing 
homage, and continues: 

‘** Mais partout sur terre on a droit de 
porter haut a la téte et le ceeur quand 
on peut dire: *‘ Moi, jappartiens a la race 
qui la premiére courba le front sous la 
main du Christ, et qui, pendant quatorze 
siécles, écrivit avec la plume et Vépée les 
actes de Diew en ce monde. Ma patrie 
cest la France.” 

In order to keep the French Canadians 
firm in their religion and national prin- 
ciples, dioceses have been established in 
every State in New England. Other dio- 
ceses have been founded in other States, 
and especially in New York, but we are 
now concerned only with those members 
of the race who have found homes in 
New England, because there they consti- 
tute the most important percentage of 
the total population. In the diocese of 
Burlington (Vermont) there were eight 
French-Canadian parishes in 1891, and 
eighteen mixed (French and English- 
speaking Catholics) parishes. In the dio- 
cese of Springfield there were twenty-two 
French-Canadian parishes and ten mixed ; 
in the diocese of Providence there were 
fourteen of the one and four of the other; 
in the diocese of Connecticut there were 
five French Canadian and twenty-six 
mixed; in the archdiocese of Boston there 
were nine of the one and six of the other; 
in the diocese of Portland there were sev- 


enteen of the one and eight of the othe: 
Some of the parish churches are cost] 
edifices; and in addition there are t} 
schools and convents. In coming to tl 
United States the priest has been oblige 
to surrender the power of compelling his 
parishioners to pay their contributions 
towards the building of churches, pres 
byteries, schools, and convents, but the 
French Canadians have not yet entirely 
outgrown the habit of responding to the 
demands of the priest for voluntary con 
tributions for the purposes of his church 
Besides being devout and loyal to his 
native language, the French Canadian in 
New England is thrifty, generally peace 
able, and fairly honest. He works for 
small wages. He is deft and quick to 


learn. He is an admirable mechanic 
If he is inclined to vice, it is to deception, 
trickery, and petty larceny. Graver 


crimes are rare among the French Ca 
nadians. 

The objections to him are, first, that he 
is a competitor in the labor field (this is 
of such small moment that it is not wor 
thy of much consideration) ; second, that 
he is Catholic and foreign, and that he 
not only declines to become a political 
and social entity in the community in 
which he takes up his residence, but that 
he threatens to overturn New England 
institutions, and even to revolutionize its 
common-school system. This certainly 
is a more serious accusation against him 
than the first, and yet the danger threat 
ened cannot be said to be imminent. Not 
only has he not yet overturned New Eng 
land institutions, he has not even unset 
tled them. 

The native New- Englander calls the 
French Canadian ‘* queer” or ‘‘ curious.” 
This because he speaks French and is do- 
cile. The Irish American, also a Roman 
Catholic, does not like him because he 
is willing to work for lower wages than 
were paid before he came here with his 
family and his friends. Soon enough, 
however, he recovers from his modesty, 
and learns to exact the market rates 
Nor does this English-speaking son of the 
Church quite comprehend the reverent 
obedience yielded by the Canadian to the 
authority of the ewré. As for himself, he 
is more or less emancipated, and is often 
inclined to treat the priest with the fami! 
iarity of equality. There are signs that 
the Canadian himself is being influenced 
by his surroundings, and is questioning 
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the authority which demands implicit 
obedience for his soul’s sake. He sees that 
the most prosperous members of the com- 
munity are those free from interference, 
priestly or other, with their domestic, in- 
dustrial, and social lives. The Protestant 
missionaries may not obtain very much 
more encouragement from their labors 
the French Canadians in the 
United States than they obtain in Canada, 
but there is no doubt that there is a loos- 
ening of the ties in this country. 

The French Canadian in New England 
is feeling the influence of the institutions 
of the republic. Politically he remains 
a difficult factor. He brings with him, 
from his home in Quebec, a careless indif- 
ference to communal affairs. He does 
not want to spend his evenings in talking 
politics, nor his days in voting, unless he 
can make something. At home his en- 
thusiasms are aroused when his creed or 
his race is threatened. There, too, elec- 
tion day is turned into a festivity for him; 
and he likes festivities, with their color, 
their gayety, their social comminglings. 
Here it is different. In national affairs 
le has shown intelligence by deciding to 
vote against the perpetuation of a tariff 


among 


system which he believed was impover- 
shing his people at home by the taxes 
which it imposed on barley, hay, eggs, 


In town affairs he is at sea. 
his said that the French Canadians are 
bought up in town politics, and it may be 
that their votes are purchased in munici- 
pal elections. 

It may be that the French Canadian 
may eventually change the political as- 
pect of New England; but if he does he 
has become, by mere translation over a 
purely artificial border, more puissant than 
his race has ever yet shown itself to be in 
the long centuries of its history. Some- 
times people fear that he will ‘‘ capture” 
the common-school system and transform 
the secular schools into parochial schools ; 
that the limited education permitted by 
the Church will take the place of what is 
esteemed by the friends of the present 
system a broad and liberal teaching. It 
may be that some of these fears will be 
realized. The problem is just presenting 
itself, and the results cannot be foretold; 
but he who believes that the common 
schools can be permanently transformed 
into Roman Catholic institutions must 
forget the history of the country, the ele- 
vating and liberalizing influences of re- 
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publican institutions upon all sects and 
all conditions of men. He must shut his 
eyes to the movement now going on in 
the Church itself, under the guidance of 
Leo XIII., looking to the harmonizing of 
its practices and its teachings with the 
basic principles of our free institutions. 
In a country in which every decade has 
been a long forward step in civilization, 
where the energies and capabilities of the 
people have been so encouraged by their 
political institutions that prosperity and 
progress have overcome the most cun- 
ningly devised obstacles, where there is 
every stimulant to confidence and hope— 
in such a country to be distrustful of the 
future is to be not only a pessimist, but a 
pessimist without reason. 

It may be that trouble will result from 
the increasing immigration of the French 
Canadians. It is the fact that they stand 
in need of a great moral and intellectual 
elevation before they will attain the pub- 
lic virtues and the political sense that are 
essential not only to the highest achieve- 
ments, but to the proper conduct of a 
popular form of government. It is in the 
local government that evil foreign influ- 
ences are first felt. It will be in the town 
meeting that the French Canadian will 
first give evidence of incurable incompat- 
ibility. As I said at the outset of this 
article, however, the question is one of 
aptitude for his new surroundings. In 
all his social and industrial relations he 
has been found to be tractable and teach- 
able. If it be true that he has few polit- 
ical virtues; if his comprehension of jis 
power in the town meeting is dull or nar- 
row; if, when he grows more enlightened, 
his first impulse is to use that power for 
the aggrandizement of his Church; if the 
political knowledge that he has brought 
from Canada is of the commercial value 
of his vote—there is still little reason to 
believe that he will always remain un- 
worthy of American citizenship, and no 
reason whatever to fear that he will ever 
be a serious menace to American institu- 
tions. He may be an annoyance or an 
inconvenience; he may, for a time, in- 
crease the expensiveness of politics; but he 
will not materially damage the stalwart 
growth of the American democracy: It 
is far more reasonable to believe, what- 
ever difficulties he may add to our pres- 
ent problem, that in the end we shall 
greatly prize his American-born descend- 
ants. 
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THE HANDSOME HUMES.* 


A Novel. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SQUIRE OF DAMES. 


MMNHE following letter was one morning 
received by a certain Fellow of All 
pouls : 
ae “Tac Loper, Hentey. 
“My DEAR Sip,— Truly marvels will 
never cease. You meet a young and 
pretty woman, and instead of contempt- 
uously turning aside from her and es- 
caping into the groves of Academe, where 
those elderly Greek gentlemen talk and 
talk for ever and ever, you actually conde- 
scend to be civil to her, and insist on her 
becoming your guest, and send her home 
entranced with the way in which she has 
been entertajned and amused. I have 
just heard all the story. And the Roman 
charm, too; it was such a pretty idea of 
yours to give her that; she went up to 
London the next day, and has had the 
most cunning little chain and clasp at- 
tached. And do you know what she has 
got for you?—she won't expatiate on its 
value, of course, but you will under- 
stand—no one better; and I wonder 
vhich of the young men about town 
wouldn’t give the tips of his ears to re- 
ceive a keepsake from Helen Yorke. It 
is an ancient Greek ring, in the original 
setting, with the most beautifully en- 
graved head of Hera,in onyx. It was 
found in the island of Santa Maura about 
three years ago; and I believe the British 
Museum people were after it; but they 
swithered about the price; and the muse- 
um that swithers is lost. Pfander of New 
Bond Street bought it, and indeed had 
kept it for himself, only Helen seems to 
have persuaded him to give it up. She 
generally gets what she wants; it’s a way 
the dear girl has. But seriously, my dear 
Sidney, I wish I could see in this pretty 
little exchange of gifts some indication 
of something of greater moment—some 
indication that her erratic fancy showed 
signs of settling at last. I fear, however, 
there is no such piece of good fortune in 
store for you (supposing you to be in- 
clined that way). I foresee what will 
happen. After having refused I don’t 
know how many offers—out of mere ca- 
price and perversity, I believe—she will 
Vou, LEXXVII.—No. 518 —19 


end by marrying that wretched Captain 
Erle, simply because he’s always hanging 
about after her. Of course it’s a good 
enough match, for it is next door to a 
certainty now that he will succeed to 
the Kinross title and estates — unless he 
should providentially break his neck in 
the mean time in one of those steeple- 
chases of his; but if in the end Helen 
should marry him, I shall be sorry to 
part with her, for she is really the dear- 
est creature when you have got to under- 
stand her ways. 

‘*And now I come to the main pur- 
port of my letter. Helen is anxious to 
spend this next season in London; but 
not with relatives or friends; she would 
rather occupy that house in Upper Brook 
Street that they have been in the habit 
of letting since Lady Monks-Hatton be- 
came so much of an invalid. And her 
father has consented —he always does 
consent to anything she wants, so long 
as he is left free to follow his own diver- 
sions; and her proposal is that I should 
go and spend the season with her as her 
guest and her chaperon. Well, I am 
not unwilling. I think I should like it, 
for Helen and I get on capitally together. 
But then, you see, we must have a man 
to look after us and squire us about; and 
that man, if I have anything to say to it, 
shall not be Captain Erle. I hate the 
very sight of him. He is too self-satis- 
fied; too sure of Helen, you might almost 
imagine; I don't like gentlemen who 
have an air of throwing the handker- 
chief. Now, Sidney, when are you go- 
ing to tear yourself away from your be- 
loved college? Why shouldn’t you give 
up your rooms at Easter for good, have 
your books and things sent here, and 
come up to town? A single bedroom at 
Strong’s Hotel in Bond Street would be 
all you could want, and that would be 
but a few minutes’ walk for you, no mat- 
ter how late we three might care to sit 
up, after a theatre or a dinner or a dance. 
Come and see the world you live in. It 
is full of color and gayety and activity ; 
it isn’t a pale and silent thing, like litera- 
ture—a cold copy of the life Jed by other 
people ever so long ago. If you must 
have books, what ails you at the London 
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Library? But I can imagine many a 
snug and merry little party—the three of 
us —sitting up after the whirl of the 
evening has been got over, to discuss all 
the people and lay plans for the next day; 
very snug and nice; and it is not Cap- 
tain Erle whom I propose to have as the 
third person of that little group. At the 
same time, consult your own wishes; 
only let me know, for if you would rath- 
er decline, then I should refuse Helen’s 
invitation, and remain at Henley. 

‘*Good-night, my dear boy. Philip 
and Jean are urging me to pay them a 
visit, but I must see what you have to say 
first. YOUR AFFECTIONATE MOTHER. 

“ P.S.—Helen expects you to wear this 
ring; and it will do very well as a scarf- 
ring if you get some squeezable material 
like China crape; a light terra-cotta 
would look nice.” 


It was a skilful letter, and eventually 
it achieved its object; but, indeed, the 
young man was at all times an obedient 
son, and easily influenced by a mother 
of whom he was exceedingly fond and 
proud. Perhaps it was with a sigh that 
he gave up his cherished rooms, and had 
his belongings transferred to Henley; and 
perhaps it was with no eager anticipation 
that he proceeded to London to become 
a squire of dames. But there were com- 
pensations; and among these were cer- 
tainly the snug little gatherings which 
Mrs. Hume managed to secure when the 
toil of pleasure had ceased for the even- 
ing, and silence had come down over the 
fashionable world, and when those three, 
with all their responsibilities thrown 
aside, could sit idly and merrily talk over 
the events of the day, until, on occasion, 
especially as the spring drew on to early 
summer, it might be a pale gray-blue 
light appearing through the curtains that 
would tell this young man it was time 
for him to seek his overcoat and get 
home to Bond Street. He accompanied 
them everywhere—garden parties, flower 
shows, private views, military tourna- 
ments, concerts, theatres, dinners, dances; 
he was included in all invitations as a 
matter of course; and if ill-natured peo- 
ple laughed and said that Lady Helen 
was rather too openly qualifying for the 
post of daughter-in-law, these remarks 
did not reach the ears of the tall and 
stately lady who acted as her chaperon 
with so much tact and shrewdness and 


good-humor. Those three, always arriy 
ing together and always leaving toget), 
er, came to be looked on as a family 
group. No two young people ever had 
such opportunities of studying each ot! 
er’s nature and disposition. And the: 
again the house in Upper Brook Street 
was quite close to Hyde Park: looking 
slantwise from the drawing-room win 
dows, you could see the trees, and the long 
swaths of green, and the carriages dri, 
ing by; and sometimes, when Sidney, 
called in the morning (for orders, as it 
were), Mrs. Hume would be busy, or 
would affect to be busy, and would send 
the two children, as she occasionally 
called them, for a stroll in the Park. 
where they could amuse themselves by 
admiring the flower-plots—the crimson 
and golden-yellow tulips, the beds of 
pansies, the borders of none-so-pretty 
and by chatting and talking to each oth- 
er, and scrutinizing the people in the car- 
riages, until they considered it time for 
the elder lady to be ready. It was a 
perfumed, artificial sort of life, perhaps. 
Sidney, absently lounging about the draw- 
ing-room, and looking at the masses of 
geraniums and cytisus and marguerites 
in the balconies outside the three win- 
dows, might have said in his heart he 
would rather have had the sight of a lush 
meadow yellowed with buttercups; but 
one cannot have everything; and Lon- 
don is really very pretty towards the end 
of May, especially when the trees in thie 
parks are stirred with a west wind, and 
there is a universal shivering and glan- 
cing of leaves in the pallid sunlight, ren- 
dered the more effective by the gathering 
gloom of some banked-up purple clouds. 
Yet not always and at every hour and 
moment was he thus their bounden slave. 
He claimed and exercised a certain liber- 
ty; he would run across the Oval for 
some cricket match; he would look in 
at the tennis-court at Lord’s; and he was 
most assiduous in keeping up his fencing. 
But his favorite resort during an unoccu- 
pied half-hour was the British Museum; 
and it was not the books and gems that 
drew him thither, but rather the sculp- 
ture rooms—those silent and lone eclio- 
ing halls, where the solitary stranger 
may dream dreams. This poor, forlorn, 
abducted caryatid, for example, broken- 
nosed, begrimed, deserted—is she think- 
ing of her five radiant sisters, far away 
on the lofty height, looking across the val- 
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leys to the gray-green slopes of Penteli- 
cus and to Hymettus murmuring of its 
bees? Then those various fragments of 
busts and limbs: when they were com- 
pact and alive, in the distant times, sure- 
ly they must have listened to the laugh- 
ter of Greek maidens by the Fountain of 
Callirrhoe, down there in the plain, where 
the Llissus trickles along its arid channel, 
or sweeps in storm-flood, tawny and tur- 
bulent, through the sparse olive groves. 
Nay, this young fellow standing here— 
who might himself have been taken for a 
Greek youth of the great days—he had 
some little bit of imagination too. When 
the sunlight fell from the roof and lay in 
broad squares on the floor, it was easy to 
forget the great outside world of London; 
it was easy to summon up another vision 
—the steep white steps of the Propylaa— 
the wide country stretching down to Pha- 
lerum—the long curve of Salamis—the 
blue waters of the Gulf of Afgina bask- 
ing in the heat. He was sorry for this 
poor forlorn caryatid. The bees on Mount 
Hymettus would be murmuring now. 

He was more familiar, less reverential, 
with the Romans—with the portrait 
busts. He would stand before them and 
ask them questions; would try to dis- 
cover what they had been really like— 
what they had done and thought. Here 
was the large-eyed, mild-featured Marcus 
Aurelius. ‘* Tell me, now,” he would say 
to those blank eyes, ‘‘ was your philoso- 
phy living and actual and a part of your- 
self, or were you only playing with 
phrases to console yourself a little, or to 
keep up your courage, or perhaps merely 
to display your wisdom? Could you re- 
ally hold yourself so superior to all the 
buffets of chance and the opinion of your 
fellow-creatures? Is it true that you 
could so serenely contemplate being swal- 
lowed up in the universal substance, 
following Chrysippus and Socrates and 
Epictetus into the unknown? Impervi- 
ous to any dint of fortune you professed 
to be; yet they say you betrayed vio- 
lent grief when Faustina died. Was that 
quite consistent? But perhaps you forgot 
the philosopher and revealed the man? 

Lady Helen’s courtship of this beauti- 
ful youth, however subtly planned and 
skilfully earried out (with varying moods 
and petulances), was not progressing very 
satisfactorily. He was always very po- 
lite and kind to her, even as he was al- 
ways obedient to the imperiously good- 


natured mamma; but he did not make 
much of her favors, and he did not seek 
for any secrets, nor endeavor to monop- 
olize her society when they were at any 
ball or party together. What seems still 
more inhuman and incredible, he did not 
even sympathize with her piteous at- 
tempts at learning Greek; and when at 
last, worn out with dialects and dual 
numbers and dots, she yielded to a fit of 
temper and flung dictionary and gram- 
mar and all the rest from her on to the 
table, and declared she would have done 
with the whole thing, he merely gathered 
the volumes together, and said, with a 
laugh, that she was very wise, seeing that 
so many excellent ‘‘ cribs” were being is- 
sued from day today. Nevertheless, ina 
pathetic kind of fashion, she did what she 
could to associate herself with his favor- 
ite studies and pursuits. She was an ea- 
ger admirer of Greek intaglios and cam- 
eos; she professed sympathy with the 
ladies who are or used to be desirous of 
introducing Greek costume—though she 
herself did not propose to walk along Ox- 
ford Street in chiton and chlaina; Mi- 
nerva became for her Athene; and Zeus, 
not Jupiter, ruled over the gods; while 
she was profoundly interested in certain 
historical projects of which Sidney had 
rather indifferently told her— projects 
that promised to lead him away into per- 
sonal exploration of the 
“ Chersonese, 
Where the thundering Bosporus answers the thun- 
der of Pontic seas,” 


She half intimated that she also would 
like to visit those legendary shores, un- 
der the kind guardianship that had now 
been established. For this Upper Brook 
Street experiment had worked admirably 
well: why should it cease with the au- 
tumn dispersal? And Mrs. Hume seem- 
ed not unwilling to continue at her not 
very onerous post. Perhaps the elder 
lady may have considered that the whole 
situation would have been rendered more 
explicit by the introduction of a wedding- 
ring; but she was too shrewd to press 
matters. For this son of hers, with all his 
filial obedience, had a sort of sensitive 
personal pride. She limited herself to an 
occasional hint, apparently of the most 
haphazard kind; and meanwhile, the 
longer this arrangement existed, the more 
natural did it appear to be. Why should 
these three separate, either now, or at the 
end of the season, or at any time? 
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“Ah, Helen,” said Mrs. Hume one 
morning, before Mr. Sidney had made 
his appearance, ‘‘you might make me a 
very happy woman if you chose.” 

For she affected to believe that it was 
the young lady who was coy. 

Lady Helen laughed, and colored a little. 

‘‘T know what you mean, dear Mrs. 
Hume,” said she. ‘‘I don’t pretend not 
to know what you mean. But that is 
about the last thing likely to happen in 
this world. Oh, there are fifty reasons 
against it—a hundred! For one thing, 
our interests are so different; he is taken 
up with his historical schemes, and I 
with the frivolities of this town. And 
then another very excellent reason is 
that he doesn’t like me—” 

‘‘Helen, how can you say so?” the 
elder woman remonstrated, warmly. ‘‘ He 
is devoted to you—I never saw such con- 
stant attention and kindness—” 

‘*No, no, no!” the other said, with wil- 
ful insistence. ‘‘I understand him well. 
There is only one thing he tolerates about 
me, and that is my name. He addresses 
me by name, but he is thinking of anoth- 
er Helen—the Helen who came to ‘ Ilion’s 
towers.’ That was somebody worth think- 
ing about, somebody of importance. But 
as for the actual women he meets—the 
vain, frivolous, ignorant, vacillating crea- 
tures—I know he holds us all in con- 
tempt—” 

‘Helen, how entirely, how provoking- 
ly mistaken you are!” Mrs. Hume ex- 
claimed again. 

** Oh, I know, I know,” her companion 
persisted. ‘‘I can see itin hiseyes. They 
are the most extraordinary eyes! They 
look right through you. There’s no hid- 
ing from them. They seem to command 
you to be honest; and, you know, that 
isn’t always convenient; horesty is very 
well—but you may have too much of it. 
And then his marvellous quickness! He 
sees what you are going to say before you 
have half got it said; and then I am 
haunted by the terror that he will turn 
away, to let you know it wasn’t worth 
saying—” 

‘* Really, Helen, you don’t pay me any 
compliment about Sidney’s upbringing— 
if he can be guilty of such rudeness—” 

**Rudeness?” the younger woman broke 
in. ‘‘Nothing of the kind! He does not 
take the trouble to be rude. But you feel 
conscious of such a terrible standard of 
honesty. No pretty little bit of hypoc- 


risy and make-believe: say what you've 
got to say, madam, and don’t give your 
self airs and graces! Why, we were 
looking over the Marmor Homericum 
you know—the Baron de’ Triquetis—and 
we came to the head of Aphrodite 
the smiling one, with the mirror—and | 
said, ‘No wonder she smiles when she 
looks in the mirror.’ Well, he never ut 
tered a word. And I knew what he was 
thinking; I knew perfectly; he was i: 
wardly saying, ‘If you wish for a comp)i 
ment, you must make the invitation a lit 
tle less coarse and obvious.’ No, he re 
mained absolutely silent; as hard as iron: 
brutally stiff, I call it; for, after all, hu- 
man nature wants a little give and take. 
Other people have mirrors, besides Aph 
rodite among her dolphins—” 

By this time Mrs. Hume was inclined 
to smile. 

**T don’t know what strange fancies 
you have got into your head, Helen,” she 
observed at length, ‘‘ but clearly it is not 
owing to anything Sidney has said or 
done. Why should you imagine such 
things about him?—for it is all your own 
imagination. If he has been accidental 
ly silent on some occasion—”’ 

‘*Oh, he is a great deal too perfect,” 
Lady Helen said, with angry impatience. 
‘*and he expects every one else to be the 
same.”’ 

And here Mrs. Hume did actually 
break into laughter. 

‘** Poor lad!” said she. ‘‘I had always 
thought that his chief failing was an ex- 
cessive modesty. But mothers are blind 
creatures.” 

With all her other engagements Lady 
Helen was at this time having her portrait 
painted by Mr. Mellord, the great Acade- 
mician; and the days on which she gave 
him sittings Mrs. Hume devoted to her 
own immediate relatives; for several of 
her married sons and daughters had come 
to town, and there was a good deal of 
visiting to be done within the wide fam- 
ly circle. Lady Helen went off alone, 
accompanied only by her maid Willis, 
who was quite content to sit for hours in 
the spacious hall of white and black mar 
ble, looking at the plashing fountain, and 
the alabaster swan, and the flowers, with 
the occasional distraction of the appear- 
ance of a visitor. It is true, Lady Helen 
had hinted to Sidney Hume that if he 
would come and talk to her in the studio, 
the famous Academician would not only 
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not object, but would really welcome 
him. for it would allow him to give all 
his time to his painting and his pipe. 
But Sidney did not respond to this invi- 
tation. The “‘ history of the Scythians,” 
for example, demanded wide research. 
Lady Helen went alone with her maid. 
Now on the evening of one of those 
sitting days she returned with a certain 
air of triumph; though it was always 
difficult to tell, from her mysteriously 
reticent eyes, what her real mood was. 
The three of them sat down to an early 
dinner, or to an apology for a dinner, for 
they were going to the Haymarket The- 
atre later on; and hardly had Lady Hel- 
en’s guests taken their places, when it be- 
came evident that she had recently en- 
countered some unusual experience. 
‘Yes, indeed,” she said, with anima- 
tion, ‘‘I have had some little amusement 
today. Very different from the ordina- 
ry thing—sitting deadly still and being 
stared at; watching Mr. Mellord fill his 
pipe; listening to detached sentences that 
are not meant to have any meaning in 
them; afraid to speak lest you should al- 
ter your expression; wondering whether 


you are looking dull and heavy and stu- 
pid, and whether that will appear in the 


portrait. No, there was little of that to- 
day. The fact is, I happened to see Cap- 
tain Erle as we were driving down—he 
lives in Kensington Gore, you know} 
and I stopped the carriage, and asked 
him whether he wouldn’t come in and sit 
with me for a while in Mr. Mellord’s 
studio, and he said ‘ Yes’ directly, and in 
we went. There was a difference! You 
know what an amusing man he is, dear 
Mrs. Hume—been everywhere—seen ev- 
erything—with a trick of mock exaggera- 
tion—mere cynicism—that is really very 
funny; and Mr. Mellord was as much 
cheered up as I was; I am sure it must 
have put ever so much more spirit into 
his work. I don’t know how long he 
staid—the time went quickly enough any- 
how; and I was very grateful; indeed, I 
asked him to come to our box at the 
Haymarket to-night.” 

Nothing was said for a second, but at 
length Mrs. Hume remarked, somewhat 
coldly, ‘‘Of course you know best, Helen, 
but don’t you think Mr. Mellord consid- 
ered it rather odd that you should take a 
Stranger with you into his studio?” 

‘Oh dear no!” she made answer, with 
an easy confidence. ‘‘ He was delighted 
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—charmed. Of course he knew Captain 
Erle by name. And as for me, I would 
not have believed that sitting to have 
one’s portrait painted could be made quite 
pleasant. And as I say,I think I ought 
to show my gratitude. I think we must 
ask Captain Erle to come home with us 
to-night for supper, if he cares for such a 
mild form of dissipation.” 

And again there was silence—until Sid- 
ney observed that he would leave a mes- 
sage with the people at the theatre, so 
that Captain Erle should have no diffi- 
culty in finding the box. 

Nor had Captain Erle any difficulty in 
finding the box. He had the air of a man 
who could make his way about without 
much difficulty. He was about thirty; 
of middle height; sun-tanned face, with 
short side whiskers; spare of form and 
wiry-looking; rather elaborately dressed, 
with a conspicuous button-hole. Lady 
Helen made much of him from the very 
outset; turned and talked to him almost 
continuously, from behind her fan, while 
the performance was proceeding, and had 
hardly a word for any one else. They 
could have received but the baldest idea 
of what the piece was; they laughed and 
chatted—for the most part about the say- 
ings and doings and characteristics of the 
people they knew. The poor players, do- 
ing their best, were all unheeded. 

Then he drove home with them to Up- 
per Brook Street; and when they went 
into the dining-room it looked exceeding- 
ly cool and pleasant on this hot night; 
for there were on the snow-white table 
blocks of ice festooned with maidenhair 
fern, and tall salvers filled with yellow 
roses; while the windows had been left 
open, with some partial screening-out of 
any inquisitive passer-by. Supper was a 
mere farce—except, perhaps, as regards 
the strawberries. Lady Helen’s sole at- 
tention and her mirthful eyes were cen- 
tred on her new guest, while he was tell- 
ing her merry tales of the experience and 
escapades of officers’ wives in India. Not 
that he addressed himself exclusively to 
her, but he addressed himself chiefly to 
her because she was his hostess; the oth- 
ers were free to listen if they liked. And 
perhaps the grand-looking lady who pre- 
sided at this table did condescend to listen, 
with a certain cold austerity of demeanor; 
but as for Sidney, his eyes were absent; 
clearly he was thinking of quite other and 
distant things—perhaps of the oars that 
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“won their way 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whitened the 
straits of Propontis with spray %” 


No, this was not as the other evenings 
had been ; the little family group had been 
invaded and disconcerted; a stranger had 
been introduced—a stranger who had no 
kind of idea of remaining a stranger, but 
seemed resolved upon monopolizing the 
whole of Lady Helen’s replies and smiles 
and hospitalities. When Sidney Hume’s 
wandering fancies came back from the 
shores of the Propontis, he rapidly dis- 
covered that he was being bored. He 
listened for a while, indifferently. And 
then, as he did not see why he should go 
on being bored, he rose and begged Lady 
Helen to excuse him, and bade her good- 
night. She pressed him to stay, but he 
said he had been keeping too late hours 
recently. And, of course, when he left, 
Captain Erle had to go also. 

Now, as Sidney walked along to his 
hotel, he was inclined to be angrily re- 
sentful over this intrusion, but not so 
much on his own account as on account 
of his mother. Mrs. Hume, as Lady Hel- 
en was well aware, had a particular dis- 
like towards this man; shéhad done all 
that could be expected of her in the way 
of civility when he called of an after- 
noon; and it was not fair—at least so her 
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some madness had possessed her to sto» 
and speak to him, with all that followed 
thereafter. And did the mother think 
that Mr. Sidney would forgive her too 

He could not be mortally offended? What 
was Captain Erle to her? Indeed, it was 
almost impertinent of him to intrude on 
so chance an invitation. 

And very contrite the fair penitent 
still remained when Mr. Sidney made his 
appearance; and she was extraordinarily 
kind to him, and would willingly have 
given up going to some ceremony of 
trooping the color in St. James’s Park, 
whither they were bound, if only she could 
have heard of some lecture on Greek exca 
vations which they could attend. And 
that evening, again, when they had to go 
to a dance at a big house near the top of 
Kensington Palace Gardens, she quite 
overwhelmed him with her gracious fa- 
vor. She said she was ready to “‘sit out” 
any number of dances with him, for the 
night was hot; so they remained apart, 
listening to the music and the swift whis 
tle of slippers on the waxed floor, or they 
sat on the stairs and talked, or they 
made adventurous excursions into nooks 
and corners in search of cool currents 
while all the time she was at once viva 
cious and merry and tender. On one of 
these voyages of discovery they had wan 


son judged—that she should be confront- _ back into the supper-room, which 


ed with him in the intimacy of a little 
after-theatre supper party. It argued a 
certain want of delicacy on the part of 
Lady Helen, in view of the particular po- 
sition Mrs. Hume held in the house. Or 
downright selfishness? Personally, he 
had no quarrel with Captain Erle. He 
regarded him as a fair type of the ordi- 
nary man about town. But he had a 
great regard and respect for his mother; 
and so annoyed was he over this lack of 
consideration (as he deemed it) that he 
had thoughts of going along the next 
morning and demanding that she should 
at once return to Henley, himself accom- 
panying her. 

But on that next morning Lady Helen 
came down stairs in a most penitent 
mood. She knew she had done wrong, 
and she begged of her dear Mrs. Hume 
to forgive her. She had been vexed and 


hurt by Mr. Sidney’s masterful and half- 
contemptuous ways, and by his refusal to 
go to Mr. Mellord’s studio with her; and 
she had accidentally caught a glimpse of 
Captain Erle in Kensington Gore, and 


S now serving as a sort of buffet; and 
her® they found open doors leading into 
a conservatory into which they had not 
as yet penetrated. It certainly was not 
a cool place, as they found when they 
entered, for the air was heavy with the 
odors of pendulous blossoms; but there 
was a trickling of water somewhere that 
was pleasant enough. The glass roof 
was vaulted. 

‘“‘If we could only turn off those elec- 
tric lights,” she said, at haphazard, ‘! 
suppose we should find the stars looking 
down on us.” 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,” he said, in the 
same idle fashion, ‘‘if the new day was 
beginning to show-~-over the trees in 
Kensington Gardens.” 

But presently she said, with a little be 
coming hesitation: ‘‘ There is one thing I 
want to ask of you, now that we have 4 
moment by ourselves. I hope you won't 
mind, And I do think that—that, con- 
sidering the terms on which we are, you 
might drop a small and useless formality 
that comes between us. I really hate to 
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be called Lady Helen by any I know inti- 
mately. Why don’t you call me Helen?” 

‘“ Well,” he said, ‘‘it is much more sim- 
ple and natural, and you are very kind.” 
' “Then may I call you Sidney?” she 
asked, with a pretty affectation of shyness. 

“Why, yes, of course. Everybody 
calls me Sidney,” was the answer. 

“Everybody!” she said, impatiently. 
“] don’t allow everybody to call me 
Helen. However,” she went on, with a 
return to her good-nature, ‘that is of 
little consequence. Itis to be Sidney and 
Helen, then? A compact?” 

‘‘Byall means, ”he responded. ‘‘Though 
there may have to be some compromise 
now and again—before strangers, you 
know.” : 

‘But it is a compact? Then here is 
my hand on it,” she said, frankly, and 
with frank eyes. 

Now if she had held his hand for but 
one second, or ev2n for two, nothing need 
have happened; it was the inadvertent 
third second that wrought the mischief; 
for here was Mrs. Hume at those open 
glass doors. 

‘“T have been searching for you people 
everywhere,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Do you 
know how late, or how early, it is?” 

The quickly withdrawn palm in the 
third second was too late. Mrs. Hume 
had sharp and shrewd eyes; she hesitated 
only for a moment, where another womanh 
would have made some blundering excuse 
and sought retreat. As for her, she went 
quickly forward, smiling, happy, and took 
Lady Helen’s hands in hers, and kissed 
her effusively on both cheeks. 

‘‘ Dearest, dearest. Helen!” she said. 
And shortly thereafter the three of them 
were driving homewards, mostly in si- 
lence, and with sufficiently varied 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘“WITH HER APRIL EYES.” 


Ir was the first day of June, and a glory 
of summer lay over the land. Out here 
at Henley the fair and cloudless blue of 
the sky seemed to be far away and remote 
from the slumbering earth; all the vast 
intervening space was a shining wonder 
of light; while the variable airs that float- 
ed in butterfly fashion hither and thither 
were fresh and sweet with the scent of 
the hawthorn and the lilacs and the mass- 
és of wall-flower, golden yellow and crim- 
son, that basked in the hot sun. The 
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prevailing silence seemed all the more 
intense because of the silver trilling of 
the larks and the calling of children in 
the distant meadows on the Berkshire side 
of the stream. There was hardly any 
other sound, and there was but little sign 
of life either on the river or along its 
banks, or even in the town itself; for 
high noon at Henley (except at Regatta- 
time) means an old-world, old-fashioned 
drowsiness and torpor and content, suffi- 
ciently impressive to any one who has 
just come away from the furious London 
whirl. The golden tassels of the labur- 
num droop idly in the still sunshine; a 
dog asleep on a doorstep can dream on 
without fear of disturbance. 

And it was to escape into this gracious 
calm and quiet, it was to face certain 
problems that loom large in the imagina- 
tion of four-and-twenty, that Sidney Hume 
had abruptly fled away from London. He 
had found an admirable excuse. Quite 
recent discoveries of inscriptions had again 
drawn his attention to a subject that had 
always had for him a curious fascination 
—the wanderings, namely, of those com- 
panies of Greek actors who, in the centu- 
ries immediately preceding the birth of 
Christ, went travelling all over Asia, not 
only performing the old masterpieces of 
Greek tragedy and comedy, but also car- 
rying with them a poet—each little troupe 
with its own poet—for the production of 
new pieces. India beheld those thiasi, 
those bands of strolling players; Egypt 
treated them well; from court to court 
they went, from festival to festival; amply 
paid and amply belauded; exempt from 
military service—in fact, the spoiled chil- 
dren of Dionysus; each nomadic corpora- 
tion complete within itself—actors, sing- 
ers, costume-makers, manager; treasurer, 
with likewise the harmless, necessary 
poet. And what, now, if this young Fel- 
low of All Souls’ were to lay aside, for a 
time at least, his inchoate and dusky Seyth- 
ian studies to take up a much more bright 
and vivid theme, that appealed far more 


,directly to his own tastes and sympathies? 


But then he would have to look round 
among his books; and his books were at 
Henley. So down he came to Henley; 
and no doubt his mother and Lady Helen 
assumed, perhaps with some touch of im- 
patience, that it was this new subject that 
had demanded so great a sacrifice of him 
just as the London season was nearing its 
height. 
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Nevertheless, as he now wandered in 
solitary self-communion along the placid 
banks of the Thames, or loitered high up 
among the Wargrave woods, it was not 
the Dionysia of two thousand years ago 
that chiefly claimed his attention. He 
was confronted with the problem of his 
own future, and that in a very pressing 
and peremptory manner. For it was clear 
that his mother expected him to marry 
Lady Helen Yorke; and not only that, 
but she seemed to assume that Lady Helen 
herself was also looking forward to this 
natural climax. Assuredly Lady Helen 
had gone out of her way to show him 
every mark of her favor. She had pre- 
sented him with the beautiful head of 
Hera that now confined his scarf; she 
ostentatiously wore the little trinket he 
had given her at Oxford; she called him 
Sidney, and Helen she was to him when 
no strangers were present; while she had 
so continually associated herself with him 
and his pursuits that even at this moment, 
though he was not conscious of any more 
mysterious and more powerful magnet- 
ism, her mere absence left him with an 
undefined sense of loneliness. It is true 
that no word or sign of any understand- 
ing had passed between them. The lit- 
tle ceremony that Mrs. Hume had so in- 
opportunely beheld and misinterpreted 
meant nothing at all, though it was ob- 
viously impossible for either of them to 
tell her so. Indeed, this young fellow 
found himself in a very awkward posi- 
tion, though how he had got there he 
hardly knew; and the question was 
whether he should at once back out of it, 
or go on and answer to the expectations 
that appeared to have been formed. 

Then came the next question—a ques- 
tion of appalling importance truly: What 
was this passion of love that the poets had 
been writing about all these centuries, and 
was it a necessary prelude to marriage ? 
He had had his youthful fancies, of a 
nebulously sentimental nature, of course. 
As a mere school-boy he had been capti- 
vated by the fair, insomuch that his jealous 
rage and championship had led him into 
fisticuffs. But asa young man, while the 
sister or cousin of one of his college com- 
panions may have attracted him by rea- 
son of her pretty profile or graceful figure, 
the charm was but momentary; while in 
ordinary society he found himself most 
drawn to a girl or woman who could talk 
amusingly and cleverly, no matter what 
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might be her equipment in the way of 
good looks. But this passion of love. 
which so far he had escaped, surely it was 
a real thing? It was not merely in lit 
erature that Aphrodite the implacable 
‘*implacable Cypris, Cypris terrible, Cy 
pris of mortals detested "—slew the sons 
of men. Did he not see amid the ordi 
nary news of the day how some poor 
devil of a solicitor’s clerk—nay, even some 
crown-prince—must needs go and blow 
his brains out, overcome by this madness 
of love and despair? On the other hand 
there was surely no allurement, nothing 
desirable, in any such tempestuous frenzy 
Surely a union based on esteem and lik 
ing and congenial tastes would better 
commend itself to a reasonable human 
being. The great bulk of mortals appear 
ed to go through their lives without the 
need of any chorus to cry, ‘‘O woe! woe 
woe!” His own brothers and sisters, for 
example, they were all getting comfort 
ably along, happily settled, as far as one 
could make out, and as merry as grigs at 
the occasional family gatherings in Lon 
don. He knew his mother was a mana 
ging woman; but she had managed very 
well for them; and why should not he 
allow his inclinations to wander in the 
direction she approved? Lady Helen 
was of good birth; she had charming 
manners—though she was a little bit ca 
pricious and quick-tempered at times; if 
she was a few years older than himself 
she was still a reigning beauty; and if it 
came to that, he thought he could make 
her a better husband, a more considerate 
helpmate, than that insufferably conceited 
ass Captain Erle. ‘‘ Above all, be sane 
he kept repeating to himself. In such 
an all-important thing as marriage, why 
should one give way to delirium? 

It was in the midst of these cogitations 
—which, however just and rational they 
may have sounded in his mental ears, eft 
behind them a curious haunting sensa 
tion of uneasiness and distrust, as if he 
had been persuading himself to go for 
ward to do something from which he in 
stinctively shrunk back—it was in the 
midst of these representations and fore- 
casts that Sidney chanced to find himse!! 
on Henley bridge, and there he paused 
for a moment to look at a boat that was 
coming down stream. The solitary 0a!s 
man was a podgy young man in gay 
white flannels and smart straw hat, who 
was evidently proud of his performance, 
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looking neither to right nor to left, but 
swinging along in splendid style. Sid- 
ney waited to see him shoot the bridge— 
no great feat, by-the-way, for the arches, 
though low, are wide enough; but it sud- 
denly became evident that in his blind 
eagerness he had forgotten all about the 
bridge, that he was, in fact, about to go 
full tilt on to the middle pier. 

‘Hi, man! Look out! Where are you 
coming to?” Hume yelled. 

it was too late. Crash went the bow 
on to the stone buttress; one oar flew out 
of the young man’s hand; the boat swung 
round, and the next instant all had dis- 
appeared, borne on by the current. Sid- 
ney ran to the other side of the bridge. 
The first thing he saw was an oar; then 
the boat, keel uppermost; then the young 
man violently struggling in the water, 
wildly pawing with both arms, and doing 
his dead best to drown himself. Fora 
second he got hold of an oar, but that 
seemed to yield with him; or perhaps in 
his fright he did not know what he was 
doing; at all events, he let go, and was 
again helplessly floundering. Thiscould 
not last long, as Sidney Hume perceived. 
He hastily dispossessed himself of his 


coat and hat, slipped over the parapet, 
dived, and presently, after a few rapid 
strokes, had reached and seized this dan- 
gerous creature, who clung to him with 


frantie grips. At the same moment a 
young fellow, who happened to be push- 
ing off in a gondola a little further down 
the river, gently and skilfully propelled 
that long black vessel towards these two. 
Sidney caught hold of the steel prow, the 
gondolier continued his cautious course, 
and in a couple of minutes they were at 
the bank, where there was plenty of assist- 
ance to help them out. Another boat 
was put off to intercept the wrecked craft, 
the oars, and the elegant straw hat—all 
of which were gently floating down on 
the stream. The incident did not excite 
much attention; they are used to such 
things at Henley; besides, there was hard- 
ly any one about. At first the stout 
young man, all dripping and dishevelled, 
seemed too bewildered and exhausted to 
understand what had just occurred; he 
stood there in limp fashion, panting and 
gasping to recover his breath. 

‘ Better go into the Red Lion, sir, and 
get a drop of brandy,” said one of the by- 
stan‘lers who had helped to drag him on 
shore. ‘‘ Here, take my arm, sir.” 

Vor. LEXXVII.—No. 518.—20 


‘tures—the odd expression? 
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And mutely, and without a word of 
thanks to his rescuer, he obeyed; while 
Sidney, also dripping, had to go back to 
the bridge to pick up his coat and hat; 
thence he made his way home, which was 
no great distance. 

But about half an hour thereafter, Sid- 
ney Hume, sitting in the front garden of 
Lilac Cottage, and deeply buried in Miil- 
ler’s Biihnenalterthiimer, was startled by 
the appearance of a stranger: startled, be- 
cause he seemed to know, and yet not to 
know, who this was. Surely he had seen 
that dumpy figure—the clean-shaven fea- 
And then it 
flashed upon him that this was no other 
than the adventurous oarsman he had but 
recently fished out of the Thames—now 
no longer, alas! a dapper youth in boat- 
ing flannels, but a nondescript creature 
of sombre hue, in garments that were cer- 
tainly never made for him. The new- 
comer opened the gate and came along 
the path; there was a deprecatory look 
on his face. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said he, quite 
humbly. ‘‘I have come to apologize. 
They told me at the Red Lion where I 
should find you. Awfully sorry I let 
you go without a word of thanks. And 
I’ve got to apologize, too, for these wretch- 
ed things,” he continued, looking down 
discontentedly at his borrowed clothes. 
‘Don’t wonder you should have noticed 
them.” 

Sidney was not aware that he had been 
guilty of any such rudeness. 

‘*The best they could do for me—-while 
my own things are getting dried,” the 
young man proceeded. ‘But I didn’t 
want to lose any time in making an apol- 
ogy. Awful bad form, you must have 
thought it—” 

**Not at all, not at all,” Sidney said. 
‘* You make too much of a little trifle like 
that. People are always tumbling into 
the water at Henley and getting helped 
out-——you should see the Regatta-time—” 

‘Oh, that’s all very well. They told 
me at the Lioh what happened. You 
jumped off the bridge. And you needn't 
think, because at the moment I am wear- 
ing a suit of waiter’s clothes, that I don’t 
know how grateful I ought to be; and I 
would have said so before, only I was 
confused when I came out of the water. 
Awful bad form, yo ust have thought 
it; and I want to logize. My name 
is Erridge; here is my card—" 
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He was about to search his pockets, 
when a quick look of vexation came over 
his face. 

“* By the holy poker!” he exclaimed, 
‘*T’ve left every mortal thing in my togs, 
and they'll all be boiled to pulp. Never 
mind. My name is Erridge—Dick Er- 
ridge —I live at 12 Ransome Terrace, 
Richmond—and if, any time you are pass- 
ing, you would look in and have a snack, 
I'd fix you up as well as ] could—” He 
again became conscious of his clothes. 
‘* You needn’t imagine, because I’m wear- 
ing these infernal things, that I can’t 
produce a decent glass of fizz when a 
friend calls.” 

‘* You’re very kind,” Sidney responded. 
‘* And now can I offer you anything? If 
you’ve swallowed a mouthful or two of 
Thames water, it wants some qualifying.” 

‘*No, thanks—no, thanks,” the young 
man said. There was evidently some- 
thing on his mind. ‘‘It’s the other way 
about. The fact is, I ran down to Hen- 
ley this morning, intending to visit some 
friends of mine in the afternoon; and J 
was merely putting by an hour or two 
when the accident occurred—an accident, 
yes!—not good business trying to burst 
Henley bridge in two! Well, I can’t go 
and call on them now—” 

‘“ Why not?” said Sidney. 

‘* Like this?” he remonstrated, regard- 
ing his costume with extreme. disgust. 
‘“Call on them? Looking like a waiter 
out of employment?” 

‘‘The clothes are good enough! Be- 
sides, your friends won’t care what kind 
of clothes you are wearing.” 

‘** Well, I care,” the other said, dogged- 
ly. “I know what's what. I know 
when I’m shipshape; and I know when 
I could hire myself out as a dod-gasted 
scarecrow. And even when my own 
togs are dried, they'll be all rumpled up 
as if they’d been sent home in a basket 
of dirty linen. I’m not going up to see 
Jim Summers like this—Mr. Summers, I 
mean—Mr. Summers: perhaps you don’t 
know him?” 

‘** No, I think not.” 

‘‘He hasn’t been long in this neigh- 
borhood, and he lives a mile or two out 
of the town,” continued this communica- 
tive young man. ‘He and his daugh- 
ter. I don’t know what has put it into 
his head, but he seems to have taken a 
faney for making a hermit of himself— 
hiding in the woods like a dormouse or a 


hedgehog—and so I thought it would | 
only friendly to run down now 
again and wake the old chap up. I jn 
tended to have driven down, but one of 


my cobs wants a little bit of quiet and 
doctoring—oh, nothing—nothing to speak 
of; and so Icame along by rail—to jam my 
moon-struck head against Henley bridge.” 

** But why shouldn’t you call on your 
friends all the same?” Sidney inquired 
good-naturedly. He began to be quit 
interested in this guileless youth. 

He stretched out his arms, displaying 
his bulging sleeves, he looked down on 
his twisted trousers, with an inexpressi 
ble loathing. 

‘Like this?” he repeated, almost re 
proachfully. ‘Like this? Why, Jim 
Summers is the best fellow in the world 
—Mr. Summers, I mean—but he'd burst 
out laughing; he’d ask me where the pe- 
troleum was, so that I could set myself 
on fire for a Guy Fawkes. No; what I 
want to suggest, Mr. Hume—I under- 
stand that is your name, and I am proud 
to make your acquaintance, as I ought to 
be after the good turn you did me to-day 
—well, as I can’t go to call on my friends, 
because of these infernal rags, I thought 
you might come along to the Red Lion 
and have a bit of early dinner with me. 
Oh, they’ll do you proper at the Lion- 
trust me for that—Pommery A1l—aspara- 
gus the best out of Covent Garden. Of 
course it’s rather cheeky of me to ask 
you—and you mightn’t like to walk with 
anybody dressed in clothes like these 

‘Your clothes are geod enough, 
man!” Sidney said, brusquely. 

‘**But don’t you see, I could slip along 
first—and we'd have a private room,” the 
young man went on. ‘‘I want to show 
you that I am sensible of what you did 
forme. I’m a stupid ass, I know, and I 
was confused when I got out of the wa- 
ter; but I am not such a bounder as to 
walk off, just after having my life saved, 
without a word of thanks—except through 
a mistake, as I say. And I'll go along 
now and see about things. What hour 
shall we fix?” 

However, Sidney, with some ambigu- 
ous promises as to the future, got out of 
this hospitable invitation; and Dick Er- 
ridge was going rather disappointedly 
away, when an idea seemed to strike 
him. He stopped at the gate. 

‘Got anything on the Manchester 
cup?” he asked of Sidney. 


and 
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‘*No,” was the casual reply. 

And then at once the stout young man 
grew alert and happy; here was one 
small way in which he could show his 
cratitude. 

‘‘Red Wallet,” said he, significantly. 
“Don't you pay any heed to what hap- 
pened at Epsom—that’s all understood. 
If you can get on at 9 to 1, you plank 
down a tidyish bit: it’s a good thing, I 
tell ye. Red Wallet. Don’t forget.” 

‘“T won't,” said Sidney. ‘‘ Good-by. 
And T hope we shall meet again.”’ 

‘‘ When I'm less like an all-fired scare- 
crow than I am at present,” the young 
man said, with a grim laugh; and then 
he took his leave, and hurried away 
along to the hotel, to get in out of the 
daylight. Sidney returned to his seat 
under the veranda and to his book, and 
very soon forgot all about the luckless 
oarsman whom he had piloted ashore 
from the middle of the Thames. 

Next morning there came a letter from 
London, and even as he opened it there 
fluttered out a newspaper cutting—a par- 
agraph which gave a most flattering de- 
scription of Lady Helen’s appearance at 
the last F. O. reception, with full details 
of her costume and ornaments, the lat- 
ter including the famous Monks-Hatton 
sapphires. But indeed this communica- 
tion from Mrs. Hume was all about Lady 
Helen, and about what she and the writer 
were doing or about todo. Dearest Hel- 
en, he was told, was so good. They had 
met Captain Erle in the Park on the pre- 
vious Sunday morning, but she had not 
stopped to speak to him, which would 
have ended in his turning and walking 
with them; she had merely bowed and 
passed on. Helen and she were going 
that night to Covent Garden to hear 
Lohengrin. There was to be a great 
gathering of Hays and Humes at the 
Caledonian Ball; and dear Helen was 
looking forward with the greatest inter- 
est to making the acquaintance of certain 
members of the family whom she had not 
yet met. And so forth. Then came an 
urgent entreaty that he should return, 
Had he not found sufficient books? Could 
he not bring them to London? Or, in- 
deed, postpone this literary work alto- 
gether until the season was over? And 
then, of course, there was a postscript: 
“You will see by the enclosed that the 
papers speak of the jewelry Helen wore 
at the Foreign Office the other night; 


but they failed to notice a small gold 
amulet, which she never parts with.” 

It was but a letter, to be laid aside and 
forgotten, if he chose. Yet all that morn- 
ing, as he sat in the quiet garden over- 
looking the river, amid the soft sweet 
scents of the lilac bushes and the south- 
ernwood, the pictures summoned up by 
the pages of Miiller or Liiders were again 
and again being interfered with and su- 
perseded by far other and different scenes. 
The Hellenistic world of two thousand 
years ago, dumb and distant, gave place 
to the modern world of London, with its 
continuous, monotonous murmur of fash- 
ion and festivity. And what if he were 
to yield to this urgent appeal? He knew 
not whither his consent might lead; but 
he knew the desire that was in his mo- 
ther’s heart. Then again he returned 
to his curious questionings: were the pas- 
sionate frenzy, the bitter longing, the ag- 
ony and despair of love mere tricks of 
trade on the part of the poets, mere con- 
ventionalities of literature ?—or, on the 
other hand, if they were only too real, 
were they not things to be avoided by 
any sane person wishing to remain sane? 
Moreover, if he now returned to London, 
the season would not last forever. He 
could take some books with him to fill in 
the odd hours. Then would come a ces- 
sation of that mad pursuit of pleasure; 
then would come quiet and application, 
with perhaps some definite achievement of 
work to justify his training and endeavor. 

And yet, plausible as this reasoning 
may have been, it left behind it, as his 
former dim speculations had done, the 
strangest restlessness, and even a dull, 
nameless, inexplicable regret. At last he 
threw down the book. He could bear this 
inaction, these haunting meditations, no 
longer. He got his stick and hat and 
set forth. All this bright, breezy, beauti- 
ful world seemed to call for some joy of 
motion, some freer breathing, some hap- 
pier elasticity of thought. The tall pop- 
lars were swaying and rustling against 
the blue of the sky; the drooping willows 
dipped and trembled over the stream; the 
big leaves of the wistaria in the trellis- 
work were blown across the branches of 
purple blossom; while the gusts of wind, 
alternating with bursts of sunlight, struck 
the surface of the river into long sheets 
of silver, though there was a sharp gleam 
of azure further along, where the daisied 
fields appeared to meet. And when he 
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got further out-into the country, all this 
moving, changing panorama seemed to 
grow more vivid and intense. Now a row 
of elms along an upland height would 
grow almost black against the deep ce- 
rulean spaces of the heavens; again the 
sunlight, springing down upon a field of 
charlock, would produce a glare of lem- 
on-yellow bewildering to the eye. Rooks 
were cawing above the topmost branch- 
es; larks carolling high in the clear air; 
sheep bleating in the distant pastures; a 
cock bidding bold defiance from some 
neighboring farm: about the only silent 
creature he encountered was a cuckoo 
that with noiseless hawklike flight sought 
shelter in the umbrageous foliage of a syc- 
amore. A summer day it was, though with 
some surviving look of the spring about 
it. There even came a sudden shower; 
but as the rain fell in the open sunlight 
between the golden-green meadows and a 
shadowed line of upland, it merely formed 
a shimmering silver veil, that gradually 
disappeared, leaving heat behind. 

And quite springlike was the next 
thing he saw when he returned to the 
town. It was a wedding at St. Mary’s 
Church, and the bells were ringing, and 
the coachmen wore fine nosegays, and 
twin rows of young damsels, each hold- 
ing a basket of flowers, waited to scatter 
blossoms in the path of the bride as she 
walked from the church door to the gate. 
It was going to be a pretty sight, and he 
thought he Would stay to see it. It was 
of our own time; why should it not in- 
terest him as much as the chanting of 
the twelve Laconian maidens outside the 
Spartan bridal bower of Helen? A small 
sprinkling of a crowd, mostly women, had 
gathered around the gate, murmuring in 
their talk, and benignly expectant. 

Then the bride appeared, in all her 
white array, leaning on the arm of the 
bridegroom, and followed by her bride- 
maids and friends; and as the newly mar- 
ried couple came along the pathway to the 
gate, the small wenches with the baskets 
threw flowers before them; but especially 
before the feet of the bride, who hardly 
looked to one side or the other, so agitated 
was she. Yet this was a happy wedding. 
The sun shone on it and on the gay pro- 
cession of folks, and Sidney thought the 
scattering of those handfuls of blossoms 
a very winsome ceremony here in front 
of the old-fashioned English church, in 
the quiet old-fashioned English town. 
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And now—now came his undoing, the 
work of an instant. There had bee) 
standing in front of him a young gir' 
whom he had hardly noticed, for he, 
back was towards him, and he had been 
chiefly occupied in watching the sma!| 
lasses strewing the flowers. But as soon 
as the bride had passed, this girl turned 
to come away; and as she did so, her eyes 
suddenly encountered his. She had not 
been prepared to meet the gaze of an) 
stranger; she also had been regarding 
that pretty spectacle of the children and 
the fluttering marguerites and pansies: 
and she was smiling in sympathy, her 
lips slightly parted, her eyes full of 
amiability and kindness. Nay, for him, 
startled as he was, they were full of far 
more than that; all the spring and all 
the summer seemed to dwell there, and 
the sweet desire of youth, and innocence, 
and the timidity of a fawn. He was 
vaguely aware of a bewilderment of 
beauty about her face, and of a clear 
and rose-tinted complexion; and like- 
wise there was some kind of surreunding 
glory of hair. But these things were as 
nothing; he only knew that in this mo- 
ment of self-forgetfulness on her part he 
had unwittingly gazed into her very soul 
—shining in those happy, youthful eyes 
that were as blue as the blue of a June 
sea. Then, the next instant, frighten- 
ed, she had withdrawn that inadvertent 
glance, and had continued on her way, 
her head downcast, her steps somewhat 
hurried. He stood transfixed, breathless, 
almost benumbed, as it were. He saw 
her pass quickly along the pavement. 
Why, even the very colors of her dress 
—the cool light lilacs, with a touch of 
yellow and white—seemed also to speak 
of youth and freshness, and the blooms 
and sprays of the early summer. Was it 
some vision that had been vouchsafed 
him? for she had suddenly disappeared. 
He had no power to follow; he dared 
not follow; he felt as though he had al- 
ready been guilty of some wrong. 

And perhaps he had. For in that mo 
ment of forgetfulness and smiling sym 
pathy and good wishes her eyes also had 
met his, and had found something there. 
Alas! that was the tragic part of it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘‘IMPLACABLE CYPRIS.”’ 


THis haunted street seemed strangely 
empty; it was as if all the singing of all 
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the birds had suddenly ceased from the 
sky. and the earth been stricken dumb 
with dismay. Yet that was no incorpo- 
real vision of the loveliness of the sum- 
mer that he had beheld for a fleeting 
moment or two. Those eyes that had 
unwittingly gazed into his were human 

too human, perhaps, in that second of 
self-revelation ; and altogether human 
was the sympathy and kindliness and 
unconscious well-wishing that shone in 
the bright young face with its smiling 
lips. There was nothing ghostly or phan- 
tomlike about the clear wild-rose tints of 
her complexion—that seemed to speak of 
June and hedge-rows and sunlight—nor 
yet about the waves and tangles of golden- 
brown hair, which, even as she turned 
from him, he had perceived clustering 
about her singularly white neck and 
small ear. And then somehow an im- 
measurable pity filled his heart. Why 
should she have to hurry away with 
downcast head, as one abashed and 
ashamed? Was it her fault that the 
pretty spectacle of the children strewing 
flowers should have made her oblivious 
of herself for a brief instant? Was it not 
rather his fault that, bewildered as he 
was, he had not with sufficient quickness 
avoided that wholly inadvertent glance ? 
He had inflicted wrong without any hope 
of making reparation. For, even if he 
were to encounter this beautiful young 
creature again, how was he to let her 
know that he held himself wholly to 
blame for anything that had occurred ? 
That meant speech, whereas a mere look 
had been sufficient to frighten her away 
like a startled fawn. 

That he would be certain to see her 
again in a small place like Henley he 
made no doubt at all. Most probably she 
was a visitor down from London for the 
summer months, and she and her friends 
on their way to the bridge or the river- 
side would naturally come along this Hart 
Street, the main thoroughfare. Then, 
again, even to discover where she lived 
would be something. And what could be 
the harm? If one only knew the house, 
would there not always be the possibility 
of beholding in the distance a gleam of 
cool fresh lilac and pale yellow- white 
that would lend a new wonder to the 
glory of a June day? And if that were 
all—well, so be it. Some others were 
more happy. Even at this moment she 
might be laughing and telling her friends 


of the bridal procession, and the children, 
and the scattering of pansies and margue- 
rites. She had forgotten alMabout the 
stranger whom she had so accidentally re- 
garded with her deep-wounding April eyes. 

Now when Nan Summers disappeared 
out of Hart Street, she had merely turned 
into Bell Street, which is the beginning of 
the road to Oxford, and thither, after some 
ten minutes of furious contention with 
himself, Sidney felt constrained to follow. 
Yet, when he reached the quiet little 
thoroughfare, that also seemed empty ; 
there was hardly any sign of life, save for 
the white-tipped martins that kept skim- 
ming close to the ground, sometimes even 
alighting for a moment on the watered 
roadway, and then rising again into the 
hot air. But presently he noticed—what 
he must have known before—that here 
were several old-fashioned inns, with 
court-yards and stabling; and now it oc- 
curred to him that this wonderful visitor 
might have come in from a distance, and 
might have driven away again. It was 
not so certain, then, that he must needs, 
sooner or later, find himself face to face 
with her in Henley. And yet a strange 
kind of unrest, a sort of despairing hope, 
kept him wandering on and on, and most- 
ly with his eyes fixed on the furthest dis- 
tance. Or, again, he would glance fur- 
tively at these detached villas and at their 
windows. He heard voices in the gar- 
dens, from amongst the red hawthorns 
and the laburnums and th: rhododen- 
drons, and occasionally he caught sight of 
figures, but not that one slim symmetrical 
form that he could have recognized any- 
where. He did not go out into the coun- 
try. Eventually he retraced his steps, 
and passed along Bell Street, scanning 
those old-fashioned hostelries and their 
archways and their stable-yards. But all 
to no purpose. The main thoroughfare 
of the town he found as empty as ever, 
though he had some vague heart - sick 
fancy that she might have occasion to re- 
turn the way she came. The doors of St. 
Mary’s Church were shut now; most of 
the scattered marguerites and pansies had 
been picked up by children and carried 
away. He went home to get some food, 
but neither that nor his books appeared to 
have any interest for him. He was rest- 
less, undetermined, incapable of settling 
to anything; and presently he had set 
forth again on another aimless explora- 
tion of the straggling and garden-enclosed 
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suburbs of this small town. How long 
his disquieted wanderings lasted he did 
not seem to know nor care; but when at 
length he arrived at the gate of Lilac 
Lodge, and turned to have a parting look 
at the sleepily moving river, behold! on 
the densely foliaged heights beyond a sol- 
itary golden star here and there told of a 
house already lit up for the coming night, 
and the woods were growing dark under 
the cold metallic gray of the evening sky. 

And all the next day this unceasing 
heart- hunger kept him at his fruitless 
quest, until, as the hours went helplessly 
by, it almost seemed as though that must 
have been really a vision, an illusory 
enchantment, that he had beheld at the 
gate of St. Mary’s Church. But on the 
following afternoon fortune befriended 
him in a most unexpected fashion. He 
was returning into Henley by the Med- 
menham road, and was approaching the 
point where Bell Street curves out tow- 
ards the Fair Mile, when he saw, a long 
way ahead of him, two figures, one of 
whom he instantly recognized by the col- 
ors of her dress. And as those two, leav- 
ing the town, drew nearer, he made sure 
he was not mistaken; apparition or no 
apparition, she was once more within 
view of his eager eyes that had so long 
sought in vain. And could anything 
have exceeded the great good luck of this 
encounter, seeing that at the junction of 
the Medmenham and Oxford roads there 
is a patch of wooded enclosure, behind 
which he could easily screen himself 
while he allowed them to go by? They 
came along. She seemed more surpass- 
ingly beautiful, more radiant, than ever; 
she was laughing and chatting merrily 
with her companion—no restraint or fear 
now in her eyes. This slightly stooping 
man, with the powerfully built frame, and 
the grave, quiet face, was no doubt her 
father; he was mostly listening, in an 
amused way; he did not talk much. As 
they passed, Sidney noticed that the man 
walked rather deliberately, while the 
girl’s step was light and buoyant; and 
perhaps it was the massive breadth of his 
shoulders that caused her by contrast to 
look particularly slight and slim. They 
continued along the Oxford road, and 
when they had gone a sufficient distance, 
Sidney Hume followed. Now he would 
find out where this wonder of wonders 
was accustomed to hide herself—perhaps 
by some lonely upland heath; perhaps in 


some old grange amidst the silence of the 
woods, 

But fortune never distributes her fa 
vors singly. A most unlooked-for inc; 
dent now occurred. When father and 
daughter had left the last of the suburb 
an villas and gardens behind, and wer 
well into the Fair Mile, under the wide 
branching and rustling elms, Sidney per 
ceived that there were three navvies com 
ing along from the opposite direction 
and as these drew near they paused in a 
loitering, hesitating sort of way, while 
one of them addressed the two strangers 
Sidney, of course, could only guess what 
was going on; he held back; he did not 
wish to be suspected of reconnoitring. 
Perhaps the three laborers had been in at 
the Traveller’s Rest, and the hot weather 
was apt to make them thirsty ; they might 
be either frolicsome of mood, or humbly 
plaintive, or half quarrelsome. At all 
events, the girl’s father, in answer to 
them, merely shook his head, and would 
have passed quietly on, giving the three 
navvies the wider share of the broad 
pathway. They allowed him to go by; 
then they seemed to think better of it, 
and followed, and plainly intercepted 
botn father and daughter. Sidney quick 
ened his steps. If there was about to be 
any unpleasantness, would not he arrive 
at the most opportune moment? Whi, 
never was there such a stroke of luck! 
Talk of introductions! Here was one 
ready made! And, as it appeared to him, 
the laborers had grown distinctly aggres- 
sive—they barred the way. It was about 
time he was on the spot, to make this 
fight, if there was to be a fight, a little 
more fair. 

But in an instant the whole situation 
was changed. The girl had interposed 
herself, doubtless with some frantic hope 
of appeasing this imminent strife. Sid 
ney could see her hand held up, as if 
imploring them to desist. Her hurried 
intervention was of no avail; nay, one of 
the men, little guessing what danger was 
lurking near, rudely gripped her by the 
arm to drag her out of the way. That 
was the swift ruin of him. The girl's 
father suddenly made a step forward, 
slightly raising himself on his left foot; 
his left fist drove out, and down the man 
went like a log, lying prone and extend- 
ed on the highway. Almost simultane 
ously the right fist was swung round, 
catching the second of the scoundrels a 
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terrific backhander on the cheek - bone. 
He also went staggering and rolling, un- 
til he stumbled headlong into the dry 
ditch. The third man, after a moment’s 
pause of blind amazement, turned and 
fled as if the very devil were at his heels. 
All this seemed the work of one bewil- 
dering second. It happened with such 
an astonishing rapidity that when Sid- 
ney came eagerly running up there was 
nothing more to be done. 

“Shall I catch that fellow for you, 
sir?’ he demanded, quickly. “I'll get 
hold of him in a minute, if you like.” 
And this was no vain boast on the part 
of the young man, for as a Freshman he 
had been a famous flier at the hurdles of 
the O.U.A.C. 

It was Nan Summers who answered 
him, without even a glance to see who 
this new-comer was. 

‘“No; leave him alone,” she said, per- 
emptorily. ‘‘ And get those men taken 
away.” 

She was anxiously clinging to her fa- 
ther, both her hands on his arm, while 
she scrutinized his face in the strangest 
fashion. His complexion was a little 
grayer than usual, that was all; he did 
not seem in the least perturbed. 

‘Dodo, come!” she said, imploringly. 
“Never mind them—leave them alone— 
they'll do no further harm.” 

But he gently put her aside. He 
stepped over to the man who had rolled 
into the ditch, caught him by the collar, 
and dragged him to his knees. 

“Quit shamming,” said he, briefly— 
for this raseal held his hand to his head, 
and moaned and moaned. ‘ You're not 
hurt. I don’t‘know about this other fel- 
low. You'll have to look after him. Get 
him along to the Traveller's Rest, and 
give him a drop of something — unless 
he’s had enough already.” 

‘Ay, he’s had enough already, guv’- 
nor,” was the whining answer; ‘‘and it 
ain't gin and it ain’t beer he’s had enough 
of, but he’s had enough. And my jaw’s 
broken, that’s what it is—” 

Rubbish!” said Mr. Summers, taking 
out a couple of shillings. ‘‘ Here, this 
will pay for the beer and the sticking- 
plaster; and the next time you and your 
mates think of playing tricks on stran- 
gers, mind you choose the right sort of 
people.” 

“If you would like to prosecute these 
scoundrels, sir,” said Sidney, interposing, 
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‘*T shall be glad to be a witness. I saw 
the whole affair from the beginning, and 
I tried to be up in time to help you, but 
you were not long in settling the matter.” 

‘‘Oh no; we'll leave them alone,” said 
Mr. Summers, quietly, seeing that the 
other man had now in a measure recoy- 
ered his senses, and was sitting up, star- 
ing about him in a limp and dazed way. 
‘“They won't forget that little lesson for 
a while.” 

‘*But surely it is monstrous,” Sidney 
continued; and as Mr. Summers and his 
daughter were now moving away from 
the scene of this rapid and conclusive 
scuffle, it appeared only natural that he 
should go with them. ‘It is monstrous 
that peaceable people, walking along an 
open highway, should be liable to insult 
and menace of this kind. However, such 
a thing very rarely happens; I have 
known Henley and the districts round it 
for years, and hardly ever heard of such 
an occurrence. I hope you won’t consider 
it a common feature of Oxfordshire life—” 

‘*Oh no, not at all,” said this sallow- 
complexioned man with the grave, tran- 
quil face. ‘‘My daughter and I have 


lived some months now in the neighbor- 


hood, and found it particularly quiet, and 
the people well-behaved.” 

“Oh, you know the neighborhood, 
then?” Sidney said, with skilful prompti- 
tude. ‘‘Then you know how beautiful 
it is, especially in the lonelier parts, away 
from the main roads?” 

‘* We are finding out day by day, just 
as we happen to have leisure,” Mr. Sum- 
mers answered, and presently the talk of 
the two men was all about heaths and 
woods and lanes, about Stonor Park and 
Rotherfield Greys, about Highmore Cross 
and Witheridge Hill, and about the long 
drive through the beech woods that crown 
the lofty land lying between Bix and 
Nettlebed. 

And meanwhile what of Nan Summers? 
Well, from the moment she discovered 
who this was who had come to offer them 
assistance, she had betrayed the most 
inexplicable embarrassment, and even 
alarm, insomuch that Sidney himself 
could not but become conscious of it. 
She would not enter into their conversa- 
tion; she would not even look his way; 
she seemed to hide herself from him, on 
the other side of her father. All the 
happy audacity of mirth and high spirits 
he had beheld in her face as those two 
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were coming out from Henley had de- 
parted; there was nothing but constraint 
there now. She walked on in silence; and 
when she lifted her eyes from the ground, 
it was not in his direction—it was in any 
other direction. What was the reason 
of this marvellous change? he asked him- 
self. Surely the agitation produced by 
that brief scuffle could not so profoundly 
have affected her. In point of fact, she 
had shown no fear at all; it was about 
her father that she had betrayed anxiety, 
especially after the two men had been 
thrown aside from him like a couple of 
ninepins. On the other hand, was it pos- 
sible that the little occurrence at the gate 
of St. Mary’s Church still dwelt in her 
mind, causing her deep-lying mortifica- 
tion? But it was hardly credible that she 
should place so much importance on so 
trifling an incident, unless she was of an 
extraordinary sensitiveness that he could 
in no wise understand. 

And so they walked on; and Mr. Sum- 
mers seemed to have formed a great lik- 
ing for this young stranger, whose per- 
sonal charm of manner, when he chose to 
exert it, to say nothing of his good looks, 
had always made it easy for him to win 
friends. Sidney, on his part, strove scru- 
pulously to preserve that gulf of distance 
between himself and the young lady 
which she appeared to have established. 
She might have been non-existent so far 
as his rapid and discursive talk was con- 
cerned, though to him it was an alto- 
gether miraculous thing that she should 
be only a few feet away, and consciously 
listening. Only once was she dragged 
into the conversation, and that was none 
of his doing. Her father was describing 
a certain stretch of highway they had 
discovered on the heights between Crow- 
hurst and Bix Turnpike; and he said that 
this remote thoroughfare, with its strips 
of common on each side, was hardly ever 
used ; it was a kind of no-man’s-land. 

“‘T have even thought of taking pos- 
session of it, in the name of my daughter 
here,” he went on, in a half-jesting way; 
‘‘only I suppose I should want a banner 
and a sword, and perhaps some cannon 
to fire. And, indeed, her new kingdom, 
I’m afraid, would only bring her trouble. 
For there’s an extraordinary lot of wild 
flowers about the hedge-rows; and lat- 
terly, as if she hadn’t enough to do with 
the seeds and plants and slips in the 
garden, she has taken to the out-of-door 
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flowers as well, with al) kinds of botan 
cal books. I can’t help her, of course: | 
don’t know about such things; and when 
she is trying to find out the name of a 
new flower, the scientific descriptions ap. 
pear so difficult, and so like one another 

‘**Oh, but that is the simplest thing jn 
the world,” Sidney said at once. ‘‘A]] 
that is necessary is to get an old-fash 
ioned Flora—either one based on the Lin 
nan system, or one with the Linnzan 
system as an appendix, to be used as a 
key. That is by far the easiest way of 
finding out the name of a plant,” he went 
on, overjoyed to have the chance of talk 
ing about anything, so long as it fur 
nished an excuse for his continuing to 
accompany them. ‘‘ Of course the natu 
ral classification that is generally adopted 
nowadays is the more reasonable; but 
the beginner wants first of all to discover 
what these flowers and plants are, and 
the Linnzan system makes so easy and 
simple a key—” 

‘*Do you hear that, Nan?” her father 
said, turning to her. 

This unexpected question visibly discon. 
certed her, but she managed to murmur 
something in reply: her eyes were stil 
fixed on the ground. As for Sidney, he 
was almost on the point of desperately 
breaking this spell of silence. As it hap 
pened, botany had been one of the hob 
bies of his boyhood; he still retained a 
sufficient recollection of the commoner 
genera and species to be met with along 
the hedge-rows or in the woods; and 
why, he asked himself, in this wild chaos 
of daring hopes and desires—why should 
she not in her troubles and difficulties 
come to him direct? Surely that would 
be an idyllic employment for a calm sum- 
mer evening, up on the silent, high-ly- 
ing, sunset-warmed heaths and commons, 
with the valleys below sinking to sleep 
in the gathering mists, and with a grad 
ual softening of all distant sounds. Would 
she bring to him some imagined rarity, 
holding it up in her small white fingers, 
her eyes turned toward his? Nay —so 
rapidly did this or that fancy shoot like 
a swift-darting shuttle through the warp 
and woof of his actual and eager conver- 
sation-—-he was at this moment wonder- 
ing which of all the flowers in garden or 
wildwood was nearest to the color of 
those hidden eyes. The forget-me-not !— 
too cold and opaque. The lobelia ?—-too 
blackish- blue. The germander - speed 
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well? —- that was something nearer it— 
tender and springlike—clear and yet deep 

with some strange power of appeal, 
some power of saying mystical, unsearch- 
able things. And why should those 
beautiful lueent eyes be so rigorously 
turned away from him? He had done 
nothing to cause her fear. 

He knew not how long he walked with 
them; he clung to this surprising chance 
that had so happily befallen. Nor even 
vet had the amazing good fortune of this 
young man come to an end. When the 
three of them arrived opposite a certain 
white gate, Nan paused, stopped, and then 
turned aside, her eyes still downcast; but 
her father hesitated for a second. 

‘T have got an Ordnance Survey map 
of the neighborhood,” he said to the 
young stranger. ‘‘If you wouldn't mind 
stepping in for a moment, you might 
me the whereabouts of some of 
those places you mentioned: they would 
be easier to remember when you have 
once seen them.” 

‘Oh, I shall be delighted !” said Sidney, 
asking himself what was going to happen 
to him next. He had not only discov- 


show 


ered where that rarely beautiful creature 


lived: he was now being invited to enter 
the house. It seemed all too marvellous 
to be real. 

And yet he was careful not to presume. 
He went no farther than the hall; for it 
was in the hall that the large map, pieced 
together, hung; and soon, with the aid of 
. pocket-pencil, he was pointing out lines 
of highway and explaining. The young 
lady had disappeared; but presently she 
returned, and she brought with her a bot- 
tle and a small liqueur-glass. 

Dodo,” she said to her father, in an 
undertone. 

He turned to see what she wanted. 

“No, no, Nan,” he said, gently. “TI 
am perfectly well.” 

‘But are you sure?” she said, regard- 
ing his face with a curiously earnest look. 

‘* Perfectly — perfectly,” he answered 
her. *‘* You mustn’t be put out by such 
a trifle, Nan.” 

So she went away again, and that was 
the last that Sidney saw of her at this 
time; for she did not even come back to 
bid him good-by. And presently he took 
his leave, and got away from this en- 
chanted dwelling on the lonely uplands, 
and was making his way back to Henley 
through the beech woods. But in truth 
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he was not exultant over this rare good 
fortune that had happened to him; rather 
he was anxious and disturbed, his heart 
and brain alike bewildered and sick and 
ill at ease. He did not quite know the 
meaning of all that had occurred, nor 
could he guess at its consequences ; it 
seemed to him that he had been ‘‘in a 
hollow land”; that he had beheld strange 
things; that he had been all too near to 
**Nycheia, with her April eyes.” 

But as for Nan Summers, all this even 
ing—now that the stranger had gone— 
she was in a particularly affectionate 
mood, and light-hearted and merry, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, when she would 
sink into a profound reverie, from which 
again she would almost instantly rouse 
herself. 

‘It will be a splendid story to tell Mr. 
Erridge,” said she at dinner, and now she 
was laughing over that adventure of the 
afternoon. ‘‘It will delight him. How 
he will wish he had been there!” 

“It is nothing to speak about, Nan,” 
said her father. ‘*Only there are two 
men in Henley who are a little wiser this 
evening.” 

‘**Three, Dodo, three,” she said. ‘* The 
one who ran away was even more fright- 
ened than the others; and I almost wish 
we had allowed the—the young gentle- 
man to run after him and catch him and 
bring him back. I should like to have 
seen that one also sorry—and hoping you 
wouldn't be hard on him.” 

‘* No, no, Nan: it is better to let things 
pass quietly,” her father said. It was a 
familiar phrase of his. 

Then again, after dinner, when they 
were strolling through the adjacent plan- 
tation, and she was nestling close to his 
side, she said: 

‘**Do you know, Dodo, I am very glad 
now that you met with those three inso- 
lent rascals, though I was terribly fright- 
ened at the time about the effect it might 
have on you. It has had no effect at all 
—not the slightest. And I have been 
convincing myself that the doctors were 
altogether wrong about you. The vicar 
used to say that they were always making 
mistakes about heart-disease—frightening 
people unnecessarily—sometimes making 
some poor man or woman who was quite 
well live in a kind of slavery for years 
and years. And look at you, Dodo. You 
have a quarrel thrust on you; you have 
to face three men—three of them at ounce, 
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and threatening; you send one of them 
spinning this way, and another one roll- 
ing that—oh, I wish Mr. Erridge could 
have seen it!--and then you walk quietly 
on as if nothing had happened; and when 
you come home you won't even take the 
little glass of brandy that I offer you! 
Dodo, there’s not much of the invalid 
about you, that I’m sure of.” 

He laughed at her gay courage. ‘It 
matters very little, Nan,” he said. ‘‘I 
don’t think I live in any fear: one must 
die of something. And I am all the more 
unconcerned now that I have got you a 
home of your own: and if you had only 
a few companions—” 

‘*Dodo, I wish for no companions,” 
she said, quite earnestly. ‘‘ For you and 
me to be by ourselves—that is what I 
wish for, always and always. Of course 
I am very glad when Mr. Erridge drives 
down, for he can talk to you about things 
I don’t understand, and he is very cheer- 
ful and amusing, even when he is not 
aware of it. But as for companions 
well, when you get tired of me, Dodo, I 
will go and see if I can find some com- 
panions.” 

Then, when they had gone in-doors, and 
had the lamps lit, and when she had 
brought him his pipe, and taken a seat at 
his feet, with a book in her hand from 
which to read aloud to him, she did not 
begin at once. It was the Lays of An- 
cient Rome she had brought—‘' Hora- 
tius,” ‘‘ Virginia,” ‘‘The Battle of the 
Lake Regillus,” were great favorites of 
his; but the volume remained unopened, 
and her eyes were thoughtful and absent. 

‘* Well, Nan?” he said. 

She seemed to start out of some dream. 
‘* Yes, Dodo,” she answered. ‘‘I’ve read 
up about Henry of Navarre, and I can 
tell you all about him, and then we can 
go back to the Ivry ballad. You like that 
about as well as any of them, don’t you?” 
But she did not proceed with her his- 
torical lecture. The book lay unheeded in 
her lap. Presently she said, with down- 
vast eyes, ‘‘About—about that young 
gentleman who was here this afternoon, 
Dodo, if you should meet him in Henley, 
what do you mean to do?” 

** How ?” 

‘* Well, would you speak to him?’ 
asked, with some hesitation. 

“If he spoke to me, yes,” her father 
made answer. ‘I don’t seek to make 
acquaintances, as you know, Nan; but if 
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any one chooses to speak to me, I must 
be civil.” 

‘* You don’t even know his name,” 
said, beating about the bush. 

‘That is a small matter.” 

And then, in the desperation of her 
embarrassment, she managed to raise hey 
eyes, which were almost piteous. 

‘But it’s different with you, Dodo 
she exclaimed. ‘If I were to meet him 

—if I were alone—what must I do? He 
has been in this house; and he has talked 
to you for a long time, while he was 
walking with us; but I do not know him 
to me he is a perfect stranger. And sup 
pose I were to be coming out of a shop- 
and he chanced to be passing—” 

** Well, he seems very friendly: if he 
stopped to say a few words, you could but 
answer,” her father said. 

‘Talk to a stranger?—what would he 
think of me!” she exclaimed again, almost 
with indignation. 

‘‘Or perhaps he would only take off 
his hat to you, and pass on,” her father 
suggested. ‘‘Surely you know 
such things better than I do.” 

She lowered her eyes; and she was 
silent for a second or two. When 
spoke, it was very slowly: 

‘*Don’t you think, Dodo—it wou'd be 
better—if both you and I-—were to treat 
him quite as a stranger—that is, if we 
should ever meet him again?” 

‘‘As you please, Nan, just as you 
please,” he responded at once. He could 
deny her nothing; and in his eyes she was 
always in the right. ‘‘He seemed very 
friendly and good-natured. But just as 
you please. You know about such things 
better than I do. I have never been 
anxious to make any new acquaintances, 
so long as you are content with this soli- 
tary life: if that is enough for you, it is 
enough for me.” 

And thus it was that these two—the 
one actuated by a vague, inexplicable 
alarm and foreboding, the other desirous 
only of meeting her wishes, and heedfu! 
of naught else—resolved upon holding 
this young man a stranger to them both. 
But the Fates were otherwise minded. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN GLAMOUR LAND. 


‘** ABOVE all, be sane,” Sidney Hume 
had kept repeating to himself only a day 
But now the bewilder 


or two before. 
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ment of this girl’s beauty had driven ev- 
ery consideration of prudence out of his 
head. He did not stay to ask who she 
was: he did not stay to ask who or what 
her father might be, or might have been. 
Probably he would have said that he al- 
ready knew all he wanted to know. The 
girl ‘herself had told him what she was 
in that inadvertent moment when she 
allowed a stranger to look into the win- 
dows of her soul: he had beheld the puri- 
ty, the sweetness, the light-heartedness, 
the beneficent kindliness dwelling there. 
As for her father—well, the prompt and 
effective fashion in which he had bowled 
over the two navvies on the Oxford Road 
was a thing that commanded Sidney’s en- 
tire approval. It was an unusual accom- 
plishment to possess, no doubt. Perhaps 
he had been the owner of some semi- 
private gymnasium; perhaps he had been 
a teacher of athletics; it mattered little. 
What was of immediate concern to this 
young man was the actual position and 
circumstances in which these two were 


now placed; and he could not but think 
that the life they appeared to live, from 
his brief glimpse of it, was a very beau- 
tiful, simple, and natural life, far apart 


from the mean ambitions and jealousies 
and frivolities of fashion—a life whole- 
some and inoffensive, and marked by a 
rare affection that even the most casual 
stranger could not fail to perceive. An 
ideal household it seemed to him, in its 
modest retirement, harming no one, con- 
tent within itself, amid the silence and 
solitude of the Oxfordshire beech woods. 

And having been once admitted into 
this sacred retreat, a relentless longing 
arose within him to return thither—a 
longing that became imperative; he was 
drawn by cords stronger than any ropes 
of steel. The only difficulty was to dis- 
cover some excuse, even of the wildest; 
the sleepless hours of the next morning 
found him still ransacking his brain. 
There was, it is true, the superseded 
Flora with its Linnwan key of which he 
had told them; he could carry that out 
to Crowhurst, and ring at the door, and 
leave it for them; but that was about all; 
and the thought of coming away unsatis- 
lied was misery. Then a sudden fancy 
struck him: apparently she had got no 
great length with her botanical studies; 
her father and she had but recently come 
to this neighborhood; perhaps they had 
never heard of Wargrave Marsh and its 
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wild snowflakes? And why should he 
wait till the afternoon? People in the 
country took their walks abroad at all 
hours. Indeed, why should even a min- 
ute be sacrificed? If there was any daw- 
dling, by the time he reached Crowhurst 
father and daughter might have gone out 
for the day. 

And so, as soon as he had got dressed, 
he hauled on a pair of half-length fish- 
ing-boots; he walked quickly along to 
the bridge, and hired a light little skiff, 
and presently he was pulling up stream 
with the long and steady swing of a 
practised oarsman. He had pretty well 
all the river to himself at this early hour, 
and had not to pay much attention; but 
when he had got up to Boulney Court, 
he held over to the opposite bank, and 
there, moderating his pace, he began to 
scrutinize attentively the wilderness of 
swampy weed and underwood that is 
known as Wargrave Marsh. At first his 
search was fruitless; for the flowering 
month of the Leucojum estivum is May, 
and this was the first week in June; but 
eventually, when he had driven the bow 
of the boat ashore, and when he had 
hunted about through the spongy morass, 
he came upon the long leaves and white 
blossoms of the plant he wanted, and, se- 
curing a sufficient quantity, he made his 
way back to the skiff. Then down with 
the current again to Henley; a hurried 
breakfast; a hunt for the shabby old 
Flora; and presently, with eager and im- 
patient stride, he was leaving the town on 
his way to Crowhurst among the woods. 

It was a vivid and brilliant morning, 
as became the young summer-time: a 
universal trilling of larks filled all the 
silver spaces of the sky; there was a soft 
kurrooing of wood-pigeons; the tall 
hedges were powdered white with haw- 
thorn; the swelling uplands were green 
with corn; the rounded summits of the 
elms were dark against the deep blue of 
the heavens. A morning of impetuous 
hope, surely, and audacious forecast; a 
morning full of life and quick-glancing 
interest; sportive and joyous, too. A 
whirlwind that caught up a column of 
dust from the yellow road and carried it 
along the highway was only playing, as 
it were, in order to cool the hot air. It 
was going to be a day of moving shadows 
and sudden shafts of sunlight; but the 
sunlight, he knew, would predominate ; 
already the great mass of the variegated 
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landscape 
warmth. 

As he was nearing Crowhurst he es- 
pied an old man tinkering at a dilapidated 
fence. 

‘* What is the name of that house—can 
you tell me?” he asked. 

‘That be Crowhurst,” said the ancient 
gatfer, in a strong Buckinghamshire ac- 
cent, as he paused from his work: “It 
wur Crowhurst farm a’ one time; but it 
bain’t a farm-’ouse any mower.” 

‘* And who lives in it?” 

‘““Why, Mahster Zummers—Mahster 
Zummers and his dahter.”’ 

‘‘Thank you;” and the 
passed on. 

He had already heard her father call 
her Nan: Anne Summers she was, then? 

not an unusual name, perhaps, but it 
would soon become magical and wonder- 
ful enough when associated with her. 
Then came the necessity of letting these 
new friends know what his own name 
was; and for that he had provided a sim- 
ple stratagem. When he reached the 
house and rang the bell, and when the 
smart little maid-servant presented her- 
self, he held a card in his hand. He 
asked if Mr. Summers was at home, and 
was answered in the affirmative. 

‘“Will you give him this card, then,” 
he said, ‘‘and tell him I should like to 
see him for a few moments?” 

The appearance of this young gentle- 
man seemed to inspire confidence. She 
instantly and politely invited him to en- 
ter; and he, following, was forthwith 
shown into the drawing-room. There he 
was left alone for a second or two, look- 
ing around him with the keenest interest. 
He guessed what feminine hand was vis- 
ible in the floral decoration, if that can 
be called floral which chiefly consisted of 
sprays of young beech. 

The sun was hot without; here, in a 
soft twilight, the tender yellowish-green 
of those beech leaves was singularly fresh 
and cool. 

And then Mr. Summers appeared, seem- 
ingly not in the least astonished to find 
who his visitor was; nay, there was quite 
a friendly look in his grave, submissive 
eyes. 

‘*T have brought you thie Flora I spoke 
of yesterday,” said Sidney, in his usual 
simple and straightforward way, ‘‘ and if 
Miss Summers will accept the loan of it 
she will find the Linnzan synopsis very 
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handy and easy to manage. And as | 
thought she might not be familiar wit} 
the snow flake—it is rather a rarity grow 
ing wild—I’ve put one or two in this box. 
She ought to know what to look for whey 
she comes down to the river.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said \) 
Summers. ‘‘ But won’t you come and ex 
plain to herself ?—I don’t understand about 
such things. Nan is in the garden—” 

‘*Then I will take the book with me, 
said the young man, needing no second 
invitation; and thereupon, but perhaps 
with a trifle more of perturbation than 
he cared to show, he followed his guide 
into the open air. 

Out here there was a blaze and dazzle- 
ment of color and sunlight—scarlet ge- 
raniums, white geraniums, blue lobelias, 
gorgeous peonies bursting in crimson 
from their thick green shell, forget-me- 
nots, petunias, pansies—and in the midst 
of it all stood a young girl in cool sum- 
mer costume, who wore gardening gloves 
and a straw hat, and who carried a water 
ing-can in her hand. But she was not at 
work at the moment; she was chatting 
to the old Scotch gardener, who was pot 
tering away at some sheltered nastur- 
tiums; and as she was quite unaware of 
the approach of the new-comers, her talk 
was unconstrained and blithe enough 
Occasionally she turned to water a plant 
that chanced to be in shadow; but for the 
most part she was idly and merrily chat- 
tering to the old man. 

‘*Nan!” her father called. 

She instantly turned, and a swift color 
sprang to her face on recognizing this 
visitor; but when, without hesitation, he 
went forward to her and modestly made 
some excuse, and explained his object in 
thus calling upon them, her embarrass- 
ment insensibly departed, and she found 
herself listening unreservedly and even 
with gratitude to what this handsome lad 
had to say. His voice was quiet and re- 
assuring; his manner was frank and nat 
ural; his eyes were honest—there was 10 
trace of pretence or hypocrisy in them. 
It is true that when she removed lier 
gloves in order to take the open book 
into her hands the small plump white 
fingers were slightly tremulous; but that 
was only for a second, and probably slie 
herself did not know how easily she fell 
into the way of answering him and ques- 
tioning him, and thanking him with er 
eyes as well as with her speech. She 
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was an apt pupil and a willing one, 
though he diselaimed having anything 
but the most amateurish knowledge of 
the subject. Then he opened the tin box 
he had brought with him and gave her 
the snowflakes; and still further she ex- 
pressed, both by word and look, her grat- 
tude. And now it was time for him to 
be cone; his mission was accomplished. 

There was a moment of embarrassment. 
It was she who interposed. 

‘You were speaking of the colum- 
bine.” she said, adroitly. ‘“We have 
some beautiful ones just now. Won't 
you come and look at them? I think 
some of the cottage-garden flowers are as 
pretty as any.” 

She led the way, and the next minute 
he was regarding the slender and grace- 
ful plants, with their pendulous blossoms 
of various hues—blue-black, rose-purple, 
rose, and waxen white. And from that 
starting-point the rest was easy. She 
him leisurely round the garden, 
showing him what they had done and 
what they meant to do, and all her timid- 
ity seemed to have fled. She was talk- 

to him lightly, naturally, and with 
the most musical and magnetic voice he 
ad ever heard. An amazing experience 
truly, to be in this solitary world of beau- 
tiful, basking, and glowing things, with 
sweet scents wafted about by the warm 
vind, and the distant landscape—wooded 
hills shimmering green in the sunlight— 
lving remote and silent, as if it belonged 
to another universe altogether, while this 
rare creature revealed still another charm 

a voice that seemed to thrill his very 
heart-strings with its soft melodious tones! 
Once or twice she laughed as she turned 
to make some remark to her father, and 
there was a gleam of perfect teeth between 
the parted lips. Her face was mostly in 
shadow, under the straw hat, but her 
eyes were full of light. And there was 
no fear in them now. Her companion 
asked himself how he had ever managed 
to startle away the gladness and natural 
gayety and content that seemed to dwell 
habitually there. 

Nan,” said her father at length, ‘you 
must not take up too much of Mr. Hume’s 
lime, proud as you are of your garden.” 

But it is I who must apologize,” the 
young man said, ‘for calling at such an 
hour. Of course you have all your day’s 
occupations before you. So I’m afraid I 
must bid you good-morning.” 


took 
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But again it was Nan Summers who in- 
terposed. It seemed a pity he should go 
away in this fashion. He had shown 
himself so modest and pleasant-mannered, 
she would not have him hurry away. 

** Are you—are you going back to Hen- 
ley?” she asked, with a certain shyness. 

‘**Oh yes,” he answered her, with a look 
of inquiry. 

** Because,” said she—‘‘ because my fa- 
ther and I will be walking in quite short- 
ly; ina few minutes we shall be starting.” 

She could not, in maiden bashfulness, 
say more; but surely this was enough. 
And Sidney promptly seized the oppor- 
tunity. ‘If you wouldn’t mind,” he said, 
‘if Iam not in the way, I should like to 
wait and walk in with you.” 

The quick unguarded look in her eyes 
revealed what she herself would have 
answered to this proposal, but she mutely 
turned to her father. 

‘“Why not?” said he. He could read 
her wishes in her face, and for him that 
was sufficient. ‘‘I am sorry I cannot 
drive youin. I have sent away our trap 
to get an alteration made in it. Buta 
walk will be pleasant enough on so finea 
morning.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said this lucky young 
man, before whom an entrancing pros- 
pect had just been opened at the very 
moment when he thought the gates of 
Paradise were about to be closed on him. 

And meanwhile Nan had sped away to 
make some change in her attire; and 
when she reappeared the straw hat had 
been discarded for something of a more 
young-ladyish kind, while her costume 
generally bore evidences of attention and 
care. Then they left the house together, 
and passed along the lane, and, under 
her guidance, entered a beech wood, where 
the soft carpet of coppery leaves, the leg- 
acy of the previous autumn, was not yet 
quite hidden by the young grass and the 
half-uncurled fronds of the bracken. It 
was very still and quiet in this wood; 
their footfalls sounded strangely. Some- 
times a sigh of wind would stir the top- 
most branches with a moan as of some 
distant sea; then again peace and silence, 
save for the light crackling tread.as they 
walked. There was a shadowed twilight 
in here, but far away through the tall 
stems they could see a warmer glow, the 
glow of the shining world without. 

‘*T hear you are very proud of your 
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garden,” he said to her amid their multi- 
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farious light-hearted talk. 
keeps you quite busy.” 

‘* And a very good thing too,” her fa- 
ther put in, in his mild way. ‘‘ For, you 
see, she has been quietly brought up, and 
she has few friends and hardly any ac- 
quaintances; and if she were not kept in- 
terested by her gardening, I'm afraid it 
might be rather dull for her at Crowhurst.” 

‘*Dull, Dodo?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
haven’t time to be dull. It isn’t only 
helping old John in the garden, it’s a 
hundred different things. And here is 
another;” for they had come to some 
wide patches of woodruff—innumerable 
small white stars set in tiny green whorls 
of leaves. ‘‘I must have whole armfuls 
of that woodruff gathered to sweeten the 
cupboards and the linen-chests.”’ 

And then Sidney, eager to join in on 
any excuse, must needs tell her of the 
why and wherefore of the name—wood- 
reeve—waldmeister; from which it was 
but a step to the other herbs that in- 
creased in fragrance after they were cut 
and dried; and these again led on to the 
mysterious plant that looks so innocent 
in dell or dingle, but when transferred 
to the herbarium discloses all sorts of jet- 
black imps and hobgoblins on the blue 
sheet. At random, unreservedly, with 
quick and happy give and take, they 
talked of every haphazard thing that pre- 
sented itself. Though for the most part 
Mr. Summers listened, he seemed pleased 
to see his daughter in such high spirits. 
Whenever his eyes were turned in her di- 
rection they grew soft and kind. 

Then the ferns and the woodruff gave 
place to briers, which dragged at her 
dress, so that she was forced to return to 
the highway. And here they came again 
in sight of the wider landscape—upland 
fields and hedges dappled with sunlight 
and shadow; the slow moving arms of a 
windmill on the high sky-line; far away 
in the east softly wooded hills, with one 
solitary white mansion set amongst the 
shimmering sunny green. None the less 
was it a changeable, indeterminate sort 
of day. As they continued on—Sidney 
thinking only of the bewitching music of 
this girl’s voice and the fascination of her 
careless laughter, and even the inexpli- 
cable charm of the light and free fashion 
in which she walked—they became aware 
of a curious darkness all around. It 
broadened out. The green of the fields 
near them became livid and intense. 


‘*T suppose it 
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Overhead a pall of sombre purple }\ad 
slowly gathered itself together in the 
midst of the noonday heat; there was 4 
weight of menace in the louring sk, 
And at last came one or two heavy drops 
of rain. 

‘There may be a shower,” Mr. Sun 
mers said; ‘‘ we'd better wait for a bit 
under those elms.” 

And so they left the highway, and wei 
and stood under the spreading branclies 
of one of the largest of the trees, close ), 
the rugged trunk. As for Sidney, this 
was but another godsend, another marve 
lous stroke of good fortune; there was to 
be some little addition to those priceless 
minutes that had been all too surely slip 
ping away. What did he care if the sw 
rounding landscape grew black as night 
so long as all the sunshine of the world 
was near to him—in those stray waifs of 
golden-brown hair that clustered around 
her neck and ears? This overshadowing 
gloom was the welcomest thing that could 
happen; it kept her almost within touch 
of him; he could detect some slight pe: 
fume from the silk ribbons of her bonnet 
With her parasol, or with the timid toe 
of her boot, she toyed with the scant 
spears of grass; he could watch the out 
curving lashes that hid the too eloquent 
eyes. And when she laughed, it was a 
quiet sort of laughter; she rarely looke: 
up. 

But this happy imprisonment was no! 
to last. By-and-by there was a perce) 
tible lightening of that brooding darkness; 
there came a brisker stirring of wind 
the fields and spinneys began to resume 
their natural color, Presently, as they 
still lingered to make sure, a dazzling 
gleam of blue and silver overhead, 
through the topmost branches of tlie 
elms, told them that the threatening 
storm-cloud was peacefully passing over 
and as they stepped out into the road a 
glory of sunshine fell around them, aud 
oak and ash and hawthorn hedge, with 
the golden buttereups among the grass 
were all rustling and swaying and nod 
ding in the cheerful warmth. 

But .what particularly struck Sidne) 
even amidst the bewilderment of tliese 
rare opportunities and this light and joy 
ous talk, was the studious way in which 
the girl's father kept himself in the back 
ground. This powerfully built man, wit! 
his quiet demeanor and patient eyes, 
seemed to have not one atom of self-asse: 
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tion; he appeared never to think about 
imself at all; his care was solely lav- 
shed upon his daughter, and that in a 
singularly humble and wistful way. He 
almost seemed to treat her with defer- 
ence, as if she were some superior being, 
so abject was his affection. If he saw 
her smiling and interested, he did not 
seek to join in the conversation at all. 
When he looked to make sure that the 
storm-cloud had passed over, it was on 
her account, not his own. When he was 
appealed to about any projected excursion 
or the like, it was to his daughter's face 
that he instinctively turned to learn 
whether he was to say yes or no. It 
as an unusual attitude of father towards 
child; but not less remarkable was the 
fact that it had resulted in no sort or kind 
of spoiling. The girl appeared to return 
his devotion a hundred times over; some 
little touch or caress now and again told 
of the confidence and trust between them ; 
and if he were given to an unnecessary 
diffidence and self-effacement, that was 
not in the least with her consent or ap- 
proval, for she lost no chance of belaud- 
ng him and proclaiming her faith in 
iim. All this position of affairs was 
clear enough to Sidney Hume, and he 
was not slow to take advantage of it—in 
his present desperate need. 

For they had now reached the top of 
Gravel Hill, and were about to descend 
into Henley; and he was distractedly con- 
scious that in a few minutes he would be 
saying good-by to them, without any dis- 
tinct assurance as to their meeting again. 
And so, as it were by accident, but really 
with some wild incoherent purpose, he 
recalled her father’s exploit of the day 
before in the Fair Mile, and praised it 
highly, and made much of it, and said 
how people had always admired feats of 
physical strength and skill; how the nat- 
ural man loved fighting; how the Greeks 
had glorified boxing and wrestling; how 
even a king’s son had stepped into the 
ring at the funeral games of Patroklos. 
To all this she listened with great favor, 
and even with some little air of triumph. 
He could see how pleased she was. She 
glanced over to her father as if to say, 
“Do you hear that, Dodo?” But the 
young man, in rapid furtherance of his 
own desperate schemes, went on to speak 
of the tendency in the popular mind to 
transform heroic deeds into myths, and 
he wondered whether the tusks shown in 
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Rome were really those of the boar killed 
by Meleager. Now it is surely a far cry 
from knocking over two navvies in the 
Oxford road to the hunting of the wild 
boar in Calydon; but there are rivers in 
Macedon and Monmouth, and on this oe- 
casion the connection served, for he pro- 
ceeded to remark, in a casual kind of 
manner, 

‘*One would like to know what kind 
of beast it really was that St. George slew 
over there in Berkshire.” 

‘In Berkshire? St. George?” she asked, 
with puzzled eyes. 

‘* Yes,” he answered her straightway. 
‘* Haven't you heard of Dragon Hill, near 
by Uffington, where St. George slew the 
ravenous beast? Oh, but you must cer- 
tainly drive over there. Well, it might 
be too far to drive there and back in one 
day, but you could easily go by rail to 
some neighboring town, and then hire a 
trap. Wantage, for example—why, sure- 
ly you ought to see the birthplace of King 
Alfred; and then there is the great white 
horse cut on the hill-side to commemorate 
the battle of Ashdown—all close by. Sup- 
posing, now, I were to plan out an excur- 
sion, would you let me be your guide for 
the day?” 

So this was what he had been occultly 
driving at by means of Euryalos, and Me- 
leager, and the bacon saint? And for a 
second of suspense her answer seemed 
doubtful. It was a bold thing for him 
to ask and for her to grant, seeing how 
short-lived had been their knowledge of 
each other. But then his praise of her 
father’s strength and skill had left her in 
a grateful mood; and if the request was 
audacious, the manner of making it was 
modest enough; and perhaps, she may 
have thought, as for a moment she regard- 
ed his supplicating eyes, a refusal might 
appear a little hard-hearted. So she turn- 
ed to her father. 

‘‘ What do you say, Dodo?” 

‘* Well, would you like it, Nan?” he 
made answer, with his invariable defer- 
ence to her own inclination. ‘‘ Just what 
you would like, you know. You deserve 
a holiday from your housekeeping. And 
it might make a little break. You must 
not Jet Crowhurst become monotonous; 
that would never do.” 

Then she turned again to Sidney. 

‘*Are you sure it would not be taking 
up too much of your time?” 

‘*‘Oh! I shall be delighted,” he ex- 
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**And I will make 
all the necessary inquiries, and will find 
out what the best plan will be. Then I 
will come out to Crowhurst, and you can 
fix whichever day you may think will 
suit.” 

**It is so very kind of you,” she said; 
and the speedwell eyes, grown brave for a 
second, also conveyed to him her thanks, 
and perhaps something more, now that 
she was about to bid him farewell. For 
they had come to the corner of Bell 
Street, and there was no longer any ex- 
cuse for his lingering in their society. 

3ut this was no tragic parting, no 
hopeless and irrevocable good-by. Even 
as he mutely pressed her hand, and had 
his last glimpse of her downcast face, 
rose-tinted, radiant, bashful, he knew 
that there were to be more of those clear- 
shining June mornings, in a wonderland 
of flowers and scents and sunlit colors, 
with the young queen of all these beau- 
tiful things, herself more beautiful than 
any of them, no longer possessed of any 
dread of him, but bland, complaisant, 
with kindness and gratitude in her lucent 
eves. 

Nevertheless, on this afternoon and 
evening, being left all to himself and his 
own forecasts and imaginings, he fell 
into a curiously morbid and disquieted 
and restless mood. His mind was filled 
with vague apprehensions, formless and 
unreasoned things, shapeless phantoms 
that seemed to threaten him out of the 
future. There was no rejoicing in that 
he had so far established a certain rela- 
tionship with this beautiful friend; he 
longed for more; he longed for some as- 
surance of the permanence of that rela- 
tionship; he longed to be near her, to 
know that she had not already quite for- 
gotten. By this time she would be back 
at Crowhurst; and it was with a dull 
inexplicable pain that he thought of the 
distance that lay between him and her, 
and of the possibility of her attention 
being given to this or that in which he 
had no concern. If she had forgotten, 
he had not; with the most extraordinary 
vividness he could recall every feature 
and ineident of that enchanted morning 
walk—the joyous stroll through the beech 
wood, the black cloud gathering in the 
blue and white, their halt under the elm, 
her moving the blades of grass with her 
small out-peeping foot, her shadowed face 
and exquisite profile. And quite clearly 


—in this river-side silence that was o0)))\ 
broken by the clink and clank of son 
belated boat or by the distant laughte, 
of some girls going home—he could ye 
eall the magical sound of her voice. wit} 
certain peculiarities that had for him a), 
irresistible fascination. For example, slic 
slightly lengthened the diphthong in suc}, 
words as town, now, out, abound, ani 
this was to him like music. He had neve, 
heard any one speak quite in this manne) 
before, and his heart thrilled in response 
It was only an additional wonder in this 
incomparable creature that seemed to con 
sist of wonders—of smiles that were like 
sunlight, and glances that all unwittingly 
struck merciless and deep. . 

Walking up and down in the twilight, 
as the river gradually became deserted, 
and here and there the golden star of a 
gas-lamp glimmered through the green 
foliage, he thought he might as well take 
out and read more carefully a letter he 
had received that afternoon from London 
It was Mrs. Hume who was the writer, 
and she was inclined to be angry in he: 
remonstrances. Lady Helen — dearest 
Helen, rather—had more than once ex- 
pressed surprise over his absence; and no 
wonder. Were there not books enoug! 
in the British Museum, or at the London 
Library? The season was in full swing 
a brilliant round of festivities; ever) 
body meeting everybody, and going ey 
erywhere. Why should he immure him 
self in the country? The Greeks had had 
their day. 

Well, this reference to his favorite stud 
ies for a moment recalled to his mind thie 
Dionysiae folk whom he had left lone 
wandering in those hollow centuries that 
are all so silent now. But they seemed 
remote and voiceless—shadows that hard 
ly concerned him; whereas the actual and 
living world around him had suddenly 
become filled with the strangest and wild 
est possibilities; and he himself was being 
racked and rent by conflicting agitation» 
—a passionate and unappeasable longinz 
and heart-hunger; ‘forebodings, misgiv- 
ings, that were terrible in their very vague 
ness. Then, again, bewildering hopes an 





masterful grapplings with fate and cir 
cumstance outrunning all reason an 
limit; and these, again, in agonizing re- 
coil, succeeded by a poignant and hopeless» 
sense of the unattainable that was a! 
times near akin to despair. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY 


Y friend Captain Zinnowitz 


came to dinner with me 
one night in Berlin. He 
was invited particularly to 
meet Remington, and we 
spent a long evening together talking 
about his work as an officer of the Prus- 
sian army. I knewthat he had been into 
Russian Poland several times for the bene- 
fit of his government, and therefore drew 
the conversation on to the best means of 
succeeding at this delicate work. 

‘When I go into Poland,” said he, ‘‘I 
am not an officer any longer; I dress my 
hair differently, and become simply plain 
Mr. —, who is seeking employment as 
a hydraulic engineer. I have, of course, 
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an address in a small provincial German 
town, from which all my letters come, and 
where I have a trusted friend ready to an- 
swer all questions in regard to my occu- 
pation and identity should the Russian 
secret police make inquiries in regard to 
me. Last year I was instructed to report 
upon a line of railway projected at a cer- 
tain point in Poland, and for thet reason 
hired a Jew to pilot me. We went to- 
gether for some distance, when the Jew 
told me that there were two policemen 
on the train evidently on our tracks, and 
that he would go no further. I went on 
alone, and at the next station jumped off 
on the side farthest from the railway sta- 
tion, and made for the woods. I had not 
gone far, however, when the two police- 
men overtook me, and demanded to know 
what my business was. Of course I had 
to make up a plausible story, and there- 
fore remarked that I was buying wood, 
and had to inspect the forests of the 
neighborhood. Upon this, one of them 
said that there were no forests in the di- 
rection in which I was going, and that I 
must accompany them to the police sta- 
tion. To this I objected, protesting that 
I had been informed of a vast amount of 
timber cut and stored near here. Now 
this timber had all been cut for the pur- 
poses of the railway I was to report upon. 
The Russian policemen admitted that 
such was the case, much to my satisfac- 
tion, but said that they must take me to 
headquarters under any circumstances, 
where I would be examined as a matter 
of form. So off we went together, the 
policemen leading me into the very fort 
that I did not dream of getting into, be- 
cause it was a new one, guarded with par- 
ticular jealousy, and one about which my 
government was very anxious to gain 
accurate information. As we marched 
along, however, the question of how to 
get rid of my secret notes embarrassed 
me, for had anything of this kind been 
found upon me, of course I should have 
been taken out and hanged. To accom- 
plish my object I pulled out cigars, which 
I offered to my guardians; they accepted 
them with an ill grace, but did not smoke 
them. As I proceeded to light mine, I 
held with the cigar a bit of the tissue-pa- 
per on which I had made memoranda, 
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and as my match burned it lit not only 
my cigar, but consumed the tissue-paper 


I held in the hollow of my hand. I had 
to allow my cigar to go out several times 
in order to get rid of the notes I had made, 
and heaved a great sigh of relief when 
the last piece was destroyed. When we 
reached the fortress I was taken to the 
commandant, and inspected carefully; 
that is to say,every part of my person was 
investigated to see if I had not concealed 
the smallest scrap of paper. My passport 
was then copied out, and I was allowed 
to go. They ordered me back the same 
way, but, by dint of very energetic lan- 
guage, I succeeded in persuading them to 
let me pass on to the next town, by which 
means I was enabled to go completely 
through the works of the fort, and report 
exactly upon their extent. On arrival 
home, after several more episodes of the 
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same kind, my government suggested to 
me the desirability of knowing more of 
the interior construction of this work, and 
when I see you next year I will tell you 
some more.” 

Neither Remington nor I ever saw him 
again. He spoke of his adventures as 
lightly as though he were recounting 
some steeple-chase episode, and regarded 
quite as naturally that he should run the 
risk of being hanged from day to day as 
that he should wear his uniform and go 
to parade. A few months after this little 
dinner I dined with another interesting 
character, a young army surgeon with 
whom I had long had friendly relations. 
He appeared rather depressed, at first re- 
luctant to answer my questions, but final- 
ly told me this: 

‘*T have just come from Thorn, a for- 
tress of Prussia on the Vistula, close to 
the Russian frontier. Last night I held 
the hand of a man who died in a semi- 
delirious state. He had crawled across 
the frontier with great difficulty, for he 
was in the last stages of disease, and had 
been brought down the river to this for- 
tress to the military hospital. He gavea 
name that is not in the army list, and 
died without our being able to make out 
very much about him. I presume that 
now the authorities have discovered what 
they wish; but I was forced to leave him 
immediately after his death. The night 
before he died he managed, with great 
difficulty, to let me know this mucli: 
He was an officer in the Prussian army, 
had disguised himself as a Lithuanian 
peasant, and had sought employment in 
the neighborhood of a fortress in Poland. 
For this purpose he had to make himself 
as dirty and ragged as the peasants about 
him, and to harden his hands and fea- 
tures so that he might not arouse the 
suspicion of his employers. He lived in 
a peasant’s hut, and after several weeks 
succeeded in being employed to carry 
wood into the fortress. Little by little 
he succeeded in gaining the information 
he desired, partly by pacing off distances, 
partly by personal inspection, and partly 
by careful questioning of his fellow-work- 
men. The nervous exhaustion which fol- 
lowed this painful kind of work—laboring 
with his hands all day, and then using 
the night hours for his scientific work, 
combined with the hourly fear of detec- 
tion—produced a state of body and mind 
which ended in a fever. The notes he 
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had made were too valuable to be aban- 
doned, so he determined, cost what it 
might, to get into Germany before he 
died. He just managed to succeed. The 
Prussian Intelligence Department has 
now complete knowledge on one point 
at least, and another officer has died 
happy in the consciousness of having 
done his duty.” 

This little anecdote is one of hundreds 
illustrating the difficulties in the way 
of keeping up what the Germans con- 
sider the Intelligence Department, or the 
Great General Statf of theirarmy. Every 
German officer knows that if he wishes a 
furlough for six months, he can always 
get it accorded provided he gives 
his superiors the assurance that 
he means to employ his time not 
in seeking pleasure, but in gath- 
ering information valuable to his 
country; he may wish to learn a 
new language, to make a report 
upon a particular equipment of a 
particular foreign army, to study 
horse-breeding. No matter what 


it is, inquiry of every kind is en- 
couraged, provided it bears di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the effi- 


ciency of the service. 

To illustrate the care taken of 
the soldier in the German army, 
let me mention the subject of 
There is in Berlin, in a 
very out-of-the-way place, a gov- 
ernment museum devoted entire- 
ly tohygiene. The famous Pro- 
fessor Koch is the head of this 
excellent institution, or at least 
he was so when I last visited it. 
Among the exhibits the most in- 
teresting to me was a lot of boots 
and shoes, with explanatory le- 
gends in regard to the relative 
merit of them for marching pur- 
poses. The ones that appear to 
have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion were very broad in the toes; 
in fact, so broad that the foot 
appeared to have no support ex- 
cept upon the sole, thus allowing 
the greatest possible room for the 
expansion of the bones. In lieu 
of stockings, the article recom- 
mended was a woollen rag cut 
square and folded over the foot 
according to the taste of the 
wearer. The great advantage of 
these square woollen rags over 
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the stocking is that while the stocking 
is apt to wear a hole either at the heel 
or at the toe, this woollen rag is shifted 
every time the boot is taken off, and 
thus insures an equal distribution of 
friction over all its parts. When the 
woollen rag is taken off it is very easily 
washed, and dries much more readily 
than the stocking; it is also more con- 
veniently folded in the knapsack, and 
perhaps even on the score of economy 
has something in its favor. Between this 
excellent woollen rag and the care taken 
in regard to the selection of boots and 
shoes, so much has been achieved for the 
foot-gear of the soldier that it has now 
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become axiomatic that any difficulty with 
a soldier's feet must be presumed to 
spring from a soldier’s own carelessness. 
There are two things which the German 
officer does not and cannot condone—one 
is non-efficiency of the soldier's rifle, the 
other a chafed foot. If either of these 
two takes place on the march or during 
the manceuvres, the soldier is immediately 
punished with arrest, and is not allowed 
to offer any excuse. During the differ- 
ent manceuvres of German army corps 
that I have attended, I cannot recall a 
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handful of foot-sore men in the 
course of a day’s work, and yet 
at all these field operations 
forced marches are a feature. 
in order to test the endurance 
of officers and men. The secret 
of this uniform excellence, as 
regards marching powers, lies 
in the training which the men 
receive. When they enter their 
company as recruits in October, 
the first thing that is impressed 
upon their minds is the impor 
tance of the shoe and the mus- 
ket. No pains are spared in 
giving the men at the start com- 
fortable foot-gear, and they are 
expected to look after this with 
as much interest as if it were a 
chronometer. In the spring fol- 
lowing, when the snow is off the 
ground, marches are undertak 
en, and these are regulated as 
carefully as are the strokes and 
the courses of the college crew 
under the hands of the trainer. 
Each day the men march half a 
mile or so further than the day 
before; each day they carry on 
their back an ounce or two more ; 
each day the speed they are able 
to maintain is carefully noted; 
in fact, the record of a compa- 
ny’s marching from day to day, 
until late into the summer, when 
they move into the open coun- 
try, is kept as minutely as if it 
were a single picked company 
training for a match or compet- 
itive drill. The German soldier 
is educated and trained for the 
purpose of fighting, and to have 
a mar fall out before he reaches 
the fire-line is looked upon as 
quite as much a disaster as if he 
had been shot and wounded by 
the enemy. The art of war, as practised 
in Germany, is very much the art of 
‘getting there,” and it is the general 
who posts himself most advantageously 
at the critical moment that may be as- 
sumed to have won the battle. The 
marching of German troops is some- 
thing quite extraordinary, not in the 
performance of any individual man or 
company or regiment, but in the fact 
that the commander-in-chief can count 
upon all the parts of his command ac- 
complishing a very high average of col- 
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lective work, each part doing substan- 

tially as much as the other. 
The so-called ‘‘iron ration” 

stitution to which 


is an in- 
the Germans attach 
great importance. It is the soldier's food 
in a preserved shape, and not to be 
opened except in an extreme case of 
necessity; as, for instance, Gn a forced 
march preceding a battle. In ordinary 


times he must forage and requisition as 
well as he can, but the iron ration must 
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not be touched, no matter how weary he 
is after his day’s march. The prepara 
tion of this iron ration has been the sub- 
ject of extensive chemical investigation 
in Germany, in order to arrive at the 
article which concentrates the greatest 
amount of nutrition in the most endur- 
ing shape; the factories where this iron 
ration is prepared are not open to public 
inspection, although I have no doubt 
that the French have full information on 
this subject. 

The Germans are very thrifty in their 
habits, and no one visiting a German 
barrack-room would suspect their mili- 
tary authorities of extravagance, yet in 
regard to uniforms they seem to us ex- 
tremely liberal; each soldier has five uni- 
forms for varying degrees of work. The 
most inexpensive is the coarse linen one 
used in summer about the barracks, and 
the most valuable one is that which he 
wears on extraordinary festive occasions, 
as, for instance, the grand review of the 
Guards in the spring of the year; but 
beyond all those which he wears at more 
or less frequent intervals is the uniform 
which he puts on when the Emperor issues 
his order to mobilize for war. Then is 
taken out the absolutely new uniform, 
and with this he marches to the front. 
The troops that marched to the frontier 
in 1870 looked as though ready for a re- 
view rather than for the dirty work of 
campaigning. 

There is a tyranny amongst German 
officers which would strike us as outra- 
geous—not tyranny over soldiers, but tyr- 
anny of superior officers over inferior 
ones. It can only be explained by the 
rules governing the admission of officers 
to the German army. In most countries, 
as with us, admission to the army is gained 
by passing stiff examinations and nothing 
more. In the German army, not only 
must a series of difficult examinations be 
passed, but the candidate for epaulets 
must at the same time be chosen into a 
regiment by the officers of that regiment. 
Thus a young man who may have shown 
his proficiency in military science may 
yet fail to become an officer if he is re- 
garded as a disagreeable mess-fellow by 
every regiment in the army. Perhaps it 
is possible to plead that any man who can- 
not get an election to a single regiment 
had better remain out of the army, on the 
presumption that if he is unpopular with 
those who have every opportunity of 
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knowing about him, he would most like- 
ly be an unpopular officer with the men, 
and consequently be a detriment to the 
service. Nominally the German army is 
the most democratic institution in Europe, 
for all able-bodied men must serve in it, 
without distinction of race, color, or rank. 
Asa matter of fact, the veto power which 
a regimental mess has upon would-be 
members is not a serious deterrent to can- 
didates, because, as a rule, the man ‘vho 
desires to become an officer usually has 
friends in some regiment of the service; 
and it is only fair to say that no German 
regiment would ever exclude a man with- 
out reasons which would be considered 
valid by the Department of War. The 
present rules, however, have this advan- 
tage, that it creates among the officers of 
a regiment not merely the feeling that 
they are parts of a great machine, but 
that they are a social organization bound 
together by ties as intimate as those unit- 
ing a lodge of Freemasons; that they 
have to stand one by the other in peace 
and war, and that the honor of one is the 
honor of all. The regiments of the Ger- 
man army differ as families differ. In 
some regiments names reproduce them- 


selves for centuries back, and also groups 
of names, showing that the traditions of 
social life have passed down from one 
generation to another in one unbroken 
line from a time when Prussia was mere- 


ly a province of the Roman Empire. Life 
in a regimental mess is so intimate that 
the admission to it of an outsider is a 
matter of grave debate on the part of all 
members, from the colonel down; and the 
greatest pains are taken that the candi- 
date shall sustain the traditions which 
the regiment has accunmiulated. When 
the German officer becomes a member of 
a regiment, almost all his actions are 
influenced by the opinion of his supe- 
rior officers—even matrimony. No offi- 
cer can marry without the consent of his 
colonel, and this consent can be obtained 
only after a careful inquiry into all the 
circumstances surrounding the proposed 
alliance. First, is the young lady suitable 
for association with the wives of the other 
officers? Secondly, will the bridegroom 
be able to live respectably and bring up 
his family? Thirdly, are his means or 
those of his wife invested in proper secu- 
‘ities, so that he is not liable to be ex- 
pelled by reason of bankruptcy? These 
precautions seem exceedingly paternal, 
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but I am assured that they prevent a great 
deal of unhappiness, for a young officer is 
very apt to contract matrimony without 
reference to the future means of support; 
and, moreover, is apt to be niore rash 
than he would be if he could see himself 
through the eyes of more experienced 
men. 

This paternal care is also illustrated 
by the attitude of German military au- 
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thorities in regard to the duel. 
ing is happily rare amongst German 
officers, owing to its discouragement by 
the present Emperor, and the regu- 


Fight- 


lations governing the appeal to the 
sword. The German army has decided 
that all duelling is wrong, and that it can 
only be condoned in cases where every 
other remedy has been tried and found 
insufficient. German officers have courts 
of honor convened for the special purpose 
of entertaining charges which would lead 


to a duel; before these courts only the 
most delicate personal matters are tried, 
and the question determined as to how 
far an apology can be brought about or a 
duel avoided. Any officer who ventures 
upon a duel without having received first 
the consent of a court of honor renders 
himself liable to immediate disgrace by 
dismissal. It is safe to say that these 
courts of honor do an enormous amount 
towards making duelling difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The social position of the German offi- 
cers is the most coveted in Germany. 
This is not merely because as a rule Ger- 
man officers spring from ancient or noble 
families, or that their regimental messes 
are very paternally managed, so as to ex- 
clude undesirable elements. He is recog- 
nized, over and above that, as of a supe- 
rior training intellectually, as a hard 
worker, and one to whom tlhe nation 
looks for defence in case of war. A for- 
eign invasion is at all times so present to 
the mind of the German that the army 
never for a moment loses its great signifi- 
cance to the people. With us, our men 
are so far away on the outskirts of civil- 
ization that we scarcely hear of them, 
and many an American has grown to 
manhood without being able to describe 
the uniform of the Americanarmy. The 
German officer always wears his uniform, 
and wherever he moves represents the 
majesty of the law as well as the national 
power. If a landlord wishes to recom- 
mend his beer-room to you, he can say no- 
thing higher than that it is frequented 
by officers. A theatre in which officers 
do not appear is considered to have sunk 
below the level of good society. Officers 
at German dinners and balls are much 
coveted, for the officer is assumed to 
have good-breeding, and to be in all re- 
spects a cultivated man. During the 
great military operations in the autumn, 
officers are quartered upon the proprie- 
tors of the neighborhood, and far from 
this being regarded as a nuisance, those 
who have officers billeted upon them 
consider the circumstance rather agree- 
able than otherwise. When parades and 
reviews are the order of the day, when 
traffic is blocked upon the streets, the 
friendship of an officer is more than sen- 
timental pleasure, for he can take you 
through all the lines which the police 
hold against the great army of citizens. 
An officer can go anywhere in uniform, 
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and enjoys social advantages from the 
very moment of putting on his shoul- 
der-straps which men in other walks of 
life do not attain until they have distin- 
cuished themselves very much indeed. 
It is in Germany a great thing to go 
to court, and very few ever succeed in 
entering that charmed circle excepting 
through the army. An officer goes to 
court as a matter of course, although if 
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idea of the enormous importance attach- 
ing in Germany to the mere formal pres- 
entation to the sovereign, which causes so 
much heart burning amongst those who 
cannot get it. 

The extraordinary social advantages 
enjoyed by the German officer, and the 
pecuniary responsibility growing natu- 
rally from such advantage, make his 
small pay, which amounts only to about 
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his wife is not of a certain rank she may 
be excluded. In England pretty much 
everybody goes to court who chooses to 
incur the expense of the court dress, and 
all Americans that come to London are 
presented to the Queen if they choose. In 
Germany Mr. William Walter Phelps re- 
marked recently that no American had 
been presented at court in eighteen years, 
unless by special request either of the De- 
partment of State or for some correspond- 
ing official reason. This gives one an 


a dollar a day in the case of a first lieu- 
tenant, appear even smaller than it is. 
An American lady who had been spend- 
ing a winter in Dresden told me that all 
the bachelors of the garrison were fur- 
nished with a list of marriageable women, 
each name ornamented with the property 
she might be expected to inherit. This, 
I have no doubt, was a mistake on her 
part, but it isa very common one. Ger- 
man officers stationed in desirable towns 
are very apt to get into debt, and have to 
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choose between leaving the army in dis- 
grace or marrying a rich girl. This ex- 
plains why it is that so many officers in 
Germany have married Jewesses, in spite 
of the fact that no Jew can become an 
officer. I do not pretend that German 
officers are more mercenary than those of 
other armies, but as there are so many of 
them, nearly 30,000 in time of peace, the 
number of bad ones must necessarily be 
great. The same tendency I have heard 
complained of in the English army, where 
the pay is correspondingly small and the 
social demands equally great. From my 
own experience in Germany the officers 
would appear to have married for love, 
and to be very happy in consequence. 
The number of those who get into debt 
and fail to secure a rich wife is consider- 
able, although it makes no particular rip- 
ple on the surface; such men simply dis- 
appear, and turn up sooner or later in 
America, where they take employment 
as coachmen, waiters, teachers, or in- 
structors in riding-schools. The change 
of life is very violent, and is adopted only 
as preferable to suicide. 

The number of German officers one 
sees on the streets is remarkably small 
compared to the size of the garrison, 
and the explanation of this fact is that 
they are too hard at work to have any 
time for exhibiting themselves. At four 
o'clock in the morning, during the favor- 
able seasons of the year, they are up and 
in the saddle, out with their men drilling 
them with all their might; their after- 
noon is occupied with barrack-work, re- 
ports, and a lot of odds and ends of rou- 
tine work, which leaves them pretty well 
tired out when evening arrives. In 
France, Russia, Italy, and Austria officers 
seem to have very much more time on 
their hands, to judge by the appearance 
of the streets alone. In England and 
America the officer may be regarded as 
having great difficulty in employing his 
time so as not to be bored, unless he is a 
singular character, regarded by his com- 
rades as rather a ‘‘ dig,” or one riding a 
hobby. The German officer not only 
has an amount of daily routine work far 
in excess of what is customary in other 
armies, but he has to prepare for period- 
ical examinations upon which his promo- 
tion depends. This, perhaps, explains 
why in society the German officer is 
found to know usually one or more lan- 
guages besides his own. Last month I 


met at dinner a German officer of the 
artillery, who was not even on the Great 
General Staff, and discovered by acci- 
dent that he understood and used six for- 
eign languages, namely, Russian, Polish, 
English, French, Scandinavian, and Ital- 
ian. He was a man of means, yet con- 
stantly working at some new subject for 
the mere love of improvement. 

The swagger of the officer on the street, 
which strikes the travelling Anglo-Saxon, 
can be compared to that of the university 
student, who puts upon his head a little 
cap about the size of a saucer, and 
parades the street in a costume intended 
to arrest the attention of others by its 
ridiculousness. The very young officer 
is apt to swagger because of the novelty 
he enjoys in wearing a uniform for the 
first time, but this swagger is rarely main- 
tained excepting amongst cavalry offi- 
cers, who are mostly recruited from the 
wealthier aristocracy, and are not pre- 
sumed to bring with them as much intel- 
lectual weight as the rest of the army. 
The German school-boy is kept in a spe- 
cies of slavery from the time he is seven 
years of age to the moment when he 
either goes to the university or becomes 
an officer. During these years of hard 
mental training he is almost entirely de- 
prived of any opportunity to develop him- 
self either in the field of sports or in so- 
ciety. The transition, therefore, is most 
violent when, from the nursery as it were, 
he is suddenly placed upon the highest 
level of social consideration by investing 
himself with epaulets. That he should 
not make a fool of himself on many oc- 
casions is unreasonable to expect, and it 
is only a source of wonder that he so soon 
conquers the natural tendency of an inex- 
perienced man. 

In the autumn of every year, when the 
bulk of the crops has been harvested, 
so that troops may march across coun- 
try without doing very much damage to 
crops, the whole of the German army, 
including a large proportion of reserves 
who are called in for special training, 
may be said to appear in the field on a 
war footing. Instead of sending a regi- 
ment or so to spend a few weeks shelter- 
ed by canvas, the whole country becomes 
alive with marching companies and regi- 
ments, marching sometimes hundreds of 
miles to meet an imaginary enemy, 4s 
though war had been declared. During 
these marches they skirmish with detach- 
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ments sent to meet them; they have to 
guard against attack by night as well as 
by day; they have to provide for forage 
and food as though in actual war; they 
quarter themselves as best they can in 
villages, and often sleep out in the open 
with no protection over their heads, and 
none beneath them unless they can find 
some straw to lie upon. The annual 
mobilization of troops all over the coun- 
try, amounting to about half a million of 
men, is a serious source of expense, which 
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is, however, cheerfully borne, because jt 
is recognized to be the only means of 
teaching a soldier his duty in the pres- 
ence of an enemy. So far as I know, 
the only work done in our army that 
corresponds in any degree to that in the 
German is that represented by the long 
marches which General Miles initiated in 
our Southwestern country amongst our 
cavalry, sending them hundreds of miles 
through the wilderness, liable not only 
to capture by the rival columns of United 
States troops, but also to actual destruc- 
tion by Apaches. Any one who has seen 
the thoroughly businesslike way in which 
our cavalry does its duty as compared 
with the methods of such of our troops 
as are quartered in or about large towns, 
without any corresponding training, 
will quickly appreciate the distinction 
between the real soldier and the make- 
believe one. Each year in Germany, 
over and above the infinite number 
of small field operations, there is one 
on a larger scale, commonly referred to as 
the grand manceuvres, which take place 
when all the scattered garrisons repre- 
senting one army corps unite in order of 
battle against another army corps gath- 
ered together in thesame way. From the 
time of a company’s leaving its garrison 
to the time when it becomes part of an 
army corps the distance marched may be 
two or three hundred miles, and the time 
occupied two or three months, according 
to circumstances. These grand mancu- 
vres are always attended by the Emperor 
in person, who commands now on one 
side and now on the other, testing the 
efficiency of every branch of his service 
as thoroughly as is possible without the 
use of ball-cartridge. When one bears 
in mind that a single army corps march- 
ing along a single road occupies for its 
30,000 men between thirty and forty 
miles, it is easy to see how much compli- 
cation can be produced by attempting to 
bring those men rapidly to the front in 
line of battle, extending, perhaps, ten miles 
between the extremities of the two wings. 
Then, too, there are the difficulties in the 
way of bringing up to each company or 
battalion the ammunition and food sup- 
plies, quartering the men, providing them 
with water, and keeping them fit for the 
next day’s hard work. These problems 
never enter into the manoeuvres under- 
taken at Peekskill or Aldershot, where 
the men return to the same quarters every 
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night. The German officer knows that 
aside from his professional knowledge as 
tested by paper examinations, his promo- 
tion and general career as an officer will 
be largely modified by the work which he 
does during the autumn manceuvres. He 
may know his theoretical strategy by 
heart, but if he plants his battery too far 
one way or the other, if he neglects to 
seize the right position, if he leads his 
cavalry into a swamp, if he brings his 
men under a fire where they may pre- 
sumably expect annihilation, if he does a 
hundred: things which in real war would 
be fatal, and against which no text-books 
can protect him, he is immediately the 
object of severe criticism by the com- 
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mander-in-chief. The field is studded 
with experienced officers who act solely 
as umpires, riding from one detachment 
to the other, and making minute notes 
of everything which they see. The great 
war game is played under certain rules 
which military experience has shown to 
be well devised, based upon experience 
in actual war, and when these rules are 
violated the officer may expect to suffer in 
consequence. The troops taking part in 
these manceuvres have no previous know- 
ledge of the country over which they are 
to operate, and therefore their officers 
have to become as practised in the use of 
map and compass as a sailor at sea. They 
are told simply that between two points 
several hundreds of miles apart a battle 
may be reasonably expected—much as 
though a column of our troops were or- 
dered to march from New York to Pitts- 
burg on a certain day, having only the 
information that within a hundred miles 
of the latter place resistance might be ex- 
pected from a certain force. Of course in 
Germany the very best maps are at the 
service of the officers—maps on the scale 


of about one mile to the inch. These maps 
are made by the government, and sold at 
During the grand 


a very small price. 
manceuvres it is the custom of the com- 
mander-in-chief, after the day’s work is 
concluded, to sound the bugle call that as- 
sem bles all the officers about him—at least 
as Many as can come; he then delivers 
what is called the critique, a general crit- 
ical summary of the day’s work. The 
present Emperor is particularly noted 
for the thoroughness with which he con- 
ducts his critiques; his memory is extraor- 
dinary, his knowledge of soldiers’ detail 
work equally so, and he has besides the 
physical energy that enables him to over- 
look nearly every part of the great battle- 
field. This is an advantage which makes 
his critical discussions much more dread- 
ed even than those of his grandfather, 
who in his latter years was naturally 
unable to attend manceuvres more than 
in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. * 

For the officers and men in 
general the manoeuvres afford 
little amusement. They have 
to be up long before the sun, 
their work all day is of the 
hardest kind, they are quar- 
tered in stables and peasants’ 
houses almost as comfortless 
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CAVALRYMAN WATERING HIS HORSE. 


as the bare ground, and if they had any 
hours of leisure they are not where they 
could possibly enjoy any social relaxation, 
but in fact the care of their men must 
necessarily occupy all their time, to say 
nothing of preparations for the morrow. 
It is a little better for those who are 
immediately in the suite of the Emperor, 
either as guests or as officers commanded 
to headquarters, as, for instance, the in- 
spectors of different departments, the um- 
pires, and high officers of other army 
corps. These have no great responsibili- 
ties after the day’s fighting closes, and at 
once return to the headquarters in some 
town, where they are properly lodged and 
fed. The Emperor usually gives a din- 
her every evening to the principal officers 
and officials in the neighborhood, as well 
as to the principal citizens residing near 


by. He seizes the opportunity of the 
grand manceuvres to make the acquaint- 
ance personally of the principal people 
in the different sections of his country, 
and combines politics with war in an ef- 
ficient way. The social features of the 
grand manceuvres do very much to bring 
notable people of different parts of the 
country together, and thus little by little 
to efface the jealousies which naturally 
exist among citizens of the different states 
who have only been united since the 
Franco-German war. The year 1892 was 
the first in the reign of the present Em- 
peror that had no imperial or grand 
manceuvres, for the obvious reason that 
cholera was present in many German 
towns, and particularly in France close 
to the German border. They will prob- 
ably, however, take place this year—1893 




















—as usual, and in the neighborhood of 
where they should have been last year, 


namely, about Metz. It is much to be 
hoped that they will be carried out so as 
to bring the people of this province into 
contact with the Emperor and his sur- 
roundings. The result cannot fail to at 
least modify those feelings of antipathy 
which people of the lately French prov- 
inces are still said to entertain for their 
German conqueror. The French press 
persists in nurturing the idea that Ger- 
mans are more or less coarse and cruel 
masters, and that Alsace and Lorraine 
cannot long remain separated from the 
land of Napoleon. Nothing will do more 
to alter any such feeling than to come 
into personal relations with the chief of 
the German nation, and to see the man- 
ner in which he handles troops. He 
commands with a skill that does not en- 
courage the idea of Alsace and Lorraine 
changing hands during his lifetime at 
least. 


A JOLLY PARTY BY THE WAY-SIDE. 





The German officer does remarkably 
little in the way of athletics or sport of 
any kind; the main reasons are that he 
is short both of time and of money, 
particularly of time. The training to 
the eye and the judgment which comes 
from cross-country riding over hedges 
and ditches in pursuit of a fox or a 
deer would be a very valuable addition to 
the accomplishments of the German offi- 
cer of to-day. Among the crack cavalry 
regiments there is considerable steeple- 
chasing, but, on account of the expense, 
it is limited to those who have large 
means. It is a rare thing for an officer 
to take part in rowing, sailing, bicycling, 
football, cricket, tennis, baseball, golf, or 
any of the games which do so much to 
render a man master of his muscles. 


The present Emperor has done very much 
to make sport popular and fashionable. 
He realizes fully the advantages which 
aman brought up to athletic games has 
over one who has only the training of 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE GERMAN SOLDIER. 


the professional soldier, but I fear it will 
take a generation educated differently 
from the present to bring about a reform 
so much to be desired. The evil com- 
mences during the school years. 

The German boy, up to his eighteenth 

or nineteenth year. when he leaves school, 
is looked upon merely as a machine for 
grinding out Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. If he has in each week two or 
three hours devoted to gymnastic exer- 
cises, he considers himself fortunate. It 
never enters his head that 
he should spend at least 
three hours a day in out- 
door games of some kind. 
His teachers hold up their 
hands in horror at the idea 
of devoting as much atten- 
tion to the physical cul- 
ture of their pupils as to 
the cramming of their 
minds with dead know- 
ledge. Even my excel- 
lent German tutor who 
fitted me for Yale, and 
who was himself a teach- 
er of gymnastics, regard- 
ed it as monstrous that 
boys should spend two or 
three hours a day in play- 
ing footbail or rowing. 
The whole professorial 
caste of Germany, loyal 
as it is to the Hohenzol- 
lerns, regards this Emper- 
or with ill-disguised suspi- 
cion because of his desire 
that the German school- 
boy should be a typically 
vigorous creature as well 
as an educated one. The 
drudgery of the school- 
boy’s life can scarcely be 
eredited by one who has 
not lived it, and it is only 
because the Emperer has 
suffered under it that he 
is how so strong an advo- 
cate for improvement. 

The injury to health, 
which is the direct result 
of the unnatural life led 
by the German boy, has 
become strangely appar- 
ent in late years, through 
published statistics; but 
even without them the 
evils manifest themselves 
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to impartial eyes in the difficulty of 
getting men of proper build to fill the 
ranks of the officers’ corps. If the 
War Department accomplishes nothing 
more than to bring pressure upon the 
academic bodies in this one direction, it 
will have justified its existence; and if 
the present Emperor should die having 
done nothing greater than to leave every 
school-child the right to physical devel- 
opment as well as mental, he will have 
earned the gratitude of every mother 
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and school-child in the father-land. Al- 
ready football clubs, rowing clubs, sail- 
ing clubs, are in existence, and are des- 
tined to increase in number and impor- 


tance. Germany has made enormous 
strides in the last ten years in the field 
of sport, and shows no signs of going 
backwards. German oarsmen and bicy- 
clists are making excellent records; they 
take to sport naturally wherever they are 
afforded the opportunities, and as soon as 
the school-boy is allowed his afternoons 
free for out-door exercise, there is no rea- 


son to doubt that the German fields wil] 
be studded with active lads hard at their 
games, exactly as in every Anglo-Saxon 
community to-day; nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose that in consequence of 
this liberty the German will prove less 
able to defend his country, or hold his 
own as a manufacturer or merchant or 
professional man in competition with 
those of other countries. 

When the school-boy becomes the stu- 
dent or the officer, he immediately prac 
tises fencing very assiduously to defend 
what he is pleased to call his honor, and 
he is very apt to conclude that only an 
officer or a student is possessed of such 
an ornament. This exercise of swords- 
manship is very good as far as it goes: 
but judging by the appearance of the 
students who indulge most in this manly 
exercise, beer-drinking forms so large a 
share of the work done as to almost nen- 
tralize the benefits claimed for it. The 
fencing takes place mostly in rooms dense 
with tobacco smoke, dust, and human ex- 
halation, and does not compare for physi- 
cal benefit to a game of baseball or foot 
ball. It would assist very much in dissi- 
pating a great deal of nonsense in Ger- 
many if students at the universities could 
measure their prowess by competing for 
prizes in out-door sports where previous 
training of a severe kind has to be under- 
gone. 

The influence of the German officer 
upon German life and sport is so great 
that we can hardly imagine sport to be- 
come thoroughly popular in the father- 
land until clubs are formed among the 
officers, and thus made fashionable. The 
beginning to this better state of things 
has been made by the Emperor, who is 
not only a good yachtsman, oarsman, 
huntsman, tennis-player, but even threat- 
ens to sail a canoe. When his views in 
regard to the physical education of men 
and boys become general among his sub- 
jects, we may look for a development of 
the German officer that shall bring him 
to a considerably higher level than even 
at present. : 

In theory the German soldier has sub- 
stantially the same legal guarantees in re- 
gard to his rights and personal liberty as 
the private of the United States regular 
army orof England. Any-officer is liable 
to court martial if he addresses his superior 
officer in language that is unprofessional, 
exactly as it is with us. Practically, how 





TYPES OF PRUSSIAN OFFICERS.——From pencil notes in Berlin. 


ever, the German officer often reprimands 
his stupid subordinate by a cuff on the ears, 
which the victim receives with equanim- 
ity. In fact, he would rather have the 
cuff and have done with it in a few min- 
utes, than be tried in a more legal form 


and punished by arrest for days, perhaps 


weeks. Germans are irritable, as al] peo- 
ple of great brain activity are, and in a 
moment of excitement use language that 
is unparliamentary and administer a box 
on the ears with striking rapidity. The 
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laws governing the army are very strict 
in enforcing the proper treatment of the 
soldier by his superior, particular stress 
being laid on the necessity of maintaining 
the self-respect of the soldier. 

Whoever takes the trouble to attend 
the manceuvres of French or Russian 
army corps must be surprised by the 
many precautions taken to prevent their 
seeing anything. In Germany, on the 


contrary, | 
am able to 


“a say from 
f having attended 


all the grand 
manceuvres dur- 
ing the present reign 
that no one bothers 
his head about who may 
or may not be among the 
spectators. There are, of 
course, a number of field 
gendarmes, who are de- 
tailed to protect the 
spectators from sudden 
charges of cavalry, and 
to keep order; but it 
never enters their head 
that they are to arrest a 
Frenchman or a Russian, 
whether he be a spy or 
not. Whenever the Ger- 
man troops operate near 
the frontier, it is well 
known that many of the 
French officers swell the 
crowd of spectators; ev- 
ery one knows that they 
are French officers dress 
ed up as civilians; in 
fact, the story is told ofa 
humorous gendarme who 
was clearing the road, 
and addressed the crowd 
in front of him as fol 
lows: ‘‘ Gentlemen and 
Messieurs the French 
officers will please move 
on.” The explanation 
of this apparent indiffer 
ence on the part of Ger- 
man war authorities in 
regard to being scruti- 
nized by their enemies 
lies in the fact that they 
know pretty well everything that their 
enemies know in regard to their neigh- 
bors, and they are equally confident that 
their enemies are pretty well informed 
about German affairs. If it should come 
to a war, they are willing to depend upon 
the superiority of their organization, and, 
above all, on the superiority of the mate 
rial composing their army, both officers 
and men, particularly the officers. 


AT ENSIGN SHELDON’S HOUSE THE MORNING AFTER THE MASSACRE. 


SILENCE. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


T dusk Silence went down the Deer- 
£1 field street to Ensign John Sheldon’s 
house. She wore her red blanket over 
her head, pinned closely under her chin, 
and her white profile showed whiter be- 
tween the scarlet folds. She had been 
spinning all day, and shreds of wool still 
clung to her indigo petticoat; now and 
then one floated off on the north wind. 
[t was bitterly cold, and the snow was 
four feet deep. Silence’s breath went be- 
fore her in a cloud; the snow creaked 
‘“nder her feet. All over the village the 
crust was so firm that men could walk 
upon it. The houses were half sunken 
in sharp, rigid drifts of snow; their roofs 
were laden with it; icicles hung from the 
eaves. All the elms were white on their 
windward sides, and the snow was so 
nearly ice and frozen to them so strong- 


ly that it was not shaken off when they 
were lashed by the fierce wind. 

There was an odor of boiling meal in 
the air: the housewives were preparing 


supper. Silence had eaten hers: she and 
her aunt, Widow Eunice Bishop, supped 
early. She had not far to go to Ensign 
Sheldon’s. She was nearly there when 
she heard quick footsteps on the creaking 
snow behind her. Her heart beat quick- 
ly, but she did not look around. ‘‘Si- 
lence,” said a voice. Then she paused, 
and waited, with her eyes cast down and 
her mouth grave, until David Walcott 
reached her. ‘‘What do you out this 
cold night, sweetheart?” he said. 

‘‘Tam going down to Goodwife Shel- 
don’s,” replied Silence. Then suddenly 
she cried out, wildly: ‘‘Oh, David, what 
is that on your cloak? What is it?” 
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David looked curiously at his cloak. 
‘‘T see naught on my cloak save old 
weather stains,” said he. ‘*‘ What mean 
you, Silence?” 

Silence quieted down suddenly. 
is gone now,” said she, in 
voice. 

‘* What did you see, Silence?” 

Silence turned toward him; her face 
quivered convulsively. ‘‘I saw a blotch 
of blood,” she cried. ‘‘I have been see- 
ing them everywhere all day. I have 
seen them on the snow as I came along.” 

David Walcott looked down at her ina 
bewildered way. He carried his musket 
over his shoulder,and was shrugged up 
in his cloak; his heavy flaxen mustache 
was stiff and white with frost. He had 
just been relieved from his post as sentry, 
and it was no child’s play to patrol Deer- 
field village on a day like that, nor had 
it been for many previous days. The 
weather had been so severe that even the 
French and Indians, lurking like hungry 
wolves in the neighborhood, had hesi- 
tated to descend upon the town, and had 
staid in camp. 

‘* What mean you, Silence?” he said. 

‘“What I say,” returned Silence, in a 
strained voice. ‘‘I have seen blotches of 
blood everywhere all day. The enemy 
will be upon us.” 

David laughed 


“ec It 


a subdued 


loudly, and Silence 
caught his arm. ‘‘ Don't laugh so loud,” 
she whispered. Then David laughed 
again. ‘‘ You be all overwrought, sweet- 
heart,” said he. ‘‘I have kept guard all 
the afternoon by the northern palisades, 
and I have seen not so muchas a red fox 
on the meadow. I tell thee the French 
and Indians have gone back to Canada. 
There is no more need of fear.” 

‘‘T have started all day and all last 
night at the sound of war-whoops,” said 
Silence. 

‘Thy head is nigh turned with these 
troublous times, poor lass. We must 
cross the road now to Ensign Sheldon’s 
house. Come quickly, or you will perish 
in this cold.” 

‘“Nay, my head is not turned,” said 
Silence, as they hurried on over the 
crust; ‘‘the enemy be hiding in the for- 
ests beyond the meadows. David, they 
be not gone.” 

‘* And I tell thee they be gone, sweet- 
heart. Think you not we should have 
seen their camp smoke had they been 
there? And we have had trusty scouts 
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out. Come in, and my aunt Hannal, 
Sheldon shall talk thee out of this folly.” 

The front windows of John Sheldon’s 
house were all flickering red from the 
hearth fire. David flung open the doo: 
and they entered. There was such 4 
goodly blaze from the great logs in the 
wide fireplace that even the shadows i) 
the remote corners of the large keeping 
room were dusky red, and the faces of al] 
the people in the room had a clear red 
glow upon them. 

Goodwife Hannah Sheldon stood be- 
fore the fire, stirring some porridge in a 
great pot that hung on the crane; some 
fair-haired children sat around a basket 
shelling corn, a slight young girl in a 
snuff- yellow gown was spinning, and 
an old woman in a great quilted hood 
crouched in a corner of the fireplace, 
holding out her lean hands to the heat. 

Good wife Sheldon turned around when 
the door opened. ‘‘Good-day, Mistress 
Silence Hoit,” she called out, and her 
voice was sweet, but deep like a man’s. 
‘** Draw near to the fire, for in truth you 
must be near perishing with the cold.” 

‘**There’ll be fire enough ere morning, 
I trow, to warm the whole township,” 
said the old woman in the corner. Her 
small black eyes gleamed sharply out of 
the gloom of her great hood; her yellow 
face was all drawn and puckered toward 
the centre of her shrewdly leering mouth. 

‘* Now you hush your croaking, Goody 
Crane,” cried Hannah Sheldon. ‘‘ Draw 
the stool near to the fire for Silence, Da- 
vid. I cannot stop stirring, or the por- 
ridge will burn. How fares your aunt 
this cold weather, Silence?” 

‘** Well, except for her rheumatism,” 
replied Silence. She sat down on the 
stool that David placed for her, and 
slipped her blanket back from her head. 
Her beautiful face, full of a_ grave 
and delicate stateliness, drooped toward 
the fire, her smooth fair hair was folded 
in clear curves like the leaves of a lily 
around her ears, and she wore a high, 
transparent, tortoise - shell comb like a 
coronet in the knot at the back of her 
head. 

David Walcott had pulled off his cap 
and cloak, and stood looking down at 
her. ‘Silence is all overwrought by tliis 
talk of Indians,” he remarked, presently, 
and a blush came over his weather-beat- 
en blond face at the tenderness in his 
own tone. 





SILENCE. 


‘*The Indians have gone back to Cana- 
da,” said Goodwife Sheldon, in a magis- 
terial voice. She stirred the porridge 
faster; it was smoking fiercely. 

‘So I tell her,”’ said David. 

Silence looked up in Hannah Shel- 
don’s sober, masterly face. ‘* Goodwife, 
may I have a word in private with you?” 
she asked, in a half-whisper. 

‘* As soon as I take the porridge off,” 
replied Goodwife Sheldon. 

‘‘God grant it be not the last time she 
takes the porridge off!” said the old wo- 
man. 

Hannah Sheldon laughed. ‘‘ Here be 
Goody Crane in a sorry mind to-night,” 
said she. ‘* Wait till she have a sup of 
this good porridge, and I trow she'll pack 
off the Indians to Canada in a half- 
hour!” 

Hannah began dipping out the por- 
ridge. When she had placed smoking 
dishes of it on the table and bidden ev- 
erybody draw up,she motioned to Silence. 
‘Now, Mistress Silence,” said she, ‘‘ come 
into the bedroom if you would have a 
word with me.” 

Silence followed her into the little 
north room opening out of the keeping- 


room, where Ensign John Sheldon and 
his wife Hannah had slept for many 


years. It was icy cold, and the thick fur 
of frost on the little window-panes sent 
out sparkles in the candle-light. The 
two women stood beside the great chintz 
draped and canopied bed, Hannah hold- 
ing the flaring candle. ‘‘ Now, what is 
it?” said she. 

‘*Oh, Goodwife Sheldon!” said Silence. 
Her face remained quite still, but it was 
as if one could see her soul fluttering be- 
neath it. 

‘You be all overwrought, as David 
saith,” eried Goodwife Sheldon, and her 
voice had a motherly harshness in it. 
Silence had no mother, and her lover, Da- 
vid Walcott, had none. Hannah was his 
aunt, and loved him like her son, so she 
felt toward Silence as toward her son’s 
betrothed. 

“In truth I know not what it is,” said 
Silence, in a kind of reserved terror, 
“but there has been all day a great 
heaviness of spirit upon me, and last night 
Idreamed. All day I have fancied I saw 
blood here and there. Sometimes, when 
I have looked out of the window, the 
whole snow hath suddenly glared with 
red. Goodwife Sheldon, think you the 
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Indians and the French have in truth 
gone back to Canada ?” 

Goodwife Sheldon hesitated a moment, 
then she spoke up cheerily. ‘In truth 
have they!” cried she. ‘John said but 
this noon that naught of them had been 
seen for some time.” 

‘*So David said,” returned Silence; 
‘*but this heaviness will not be driven 
away. You know how Parson Williams 
hath spoken in warning in the pulpit and 
elsewhere, and besought us to be vigilant. 
He holdeth that the savages be not gone.” 

Hannah Sheldon smiled. ‘‘ Parson 
Williams be a godly man, but prone ever 
to look upon the dark side,” said she. 

‘If the Indians should 
night—” said Silence. 

**T tell ye they will not come, child. 
I shall lay me down in that bed a-trust- 
ing in the Lord, and having no fear 
against the time I shall arise from it.” 

‘Tf the Indians should come— Good- 
wife Sheldon, be not angered, hear me. 
If they should come, I pray you keep 
David here to defend you in this house, 
and let him not out to seek me. You 
know well that our house be musket- 
proof as well as this, and it has long been 
agreed that they who live nearest, whose 
houses have not thick walls, shall come 
to ours and help us make defence. I 
pray you let not David out of the house 
to seek me, should there be a surprise to- 
night. Ipray you give me your promise 
for this, Goodwife Sheldon.” 

Hannah Sheldon laughed. ‘‘In truth 
will I give thee the promise, if it make 
thee easier, child,” said she. ‘‘ At the 
very first war-screech will I tie David in 
the chimney-corner with my apron-string, 
unless you lend me yours. But there 
will be no war-screech to-night, nor to- 
morrow night, nor the night after that. 
The Lord will preserve His people that 
trust in Him. To-day have I set a web 
of linen in the loom, and I have candles 
ready to dip to-morrow, and the day 
after that I have a quilting. I look 
not for Indians. If they come I will 
set them to work. Fear not for David, 
sweetheart. In truth you should have a 
bolder heart, an you look to be a sol- 
dier’s wife some day.” 

““T would I had never been aught to 
him, that he might not be put in jeopardy 
to defend me!” said Silence, and her 
words seemed visible in a white cloud at 
her mouth. 
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‘*We must not stay here in the cold,” 
said Goodwife Sheldon. ‘‘ Out with ye, 
Silence, and have a sup of hot porridge, 
and then David shall see ye home.” 

Silence sipped a cup of the hot por- 
ridge obediently, then she pinned her red 
blanket over her head. Hannah Shel 
don assisted her, bringing it warmly over 
her face. ‘Tis bitter cold,” she said. 
‘*Now have no more fear, Mistress Si- 
lence; the Indians will not come to- 
night; but do you come over to-morrow, 
and keep me company while I dip the 
candles.” 

‘*There’ll be company enough—there’l] 
be a whole houseful,” muttered the old 
woman in the corner, but nobody heeded 
her. She was a lonely and wretched old 
creature whom people sheltered from 
pity, although she was somewhat feared 
and held in ill repute. There were ru- 
mors that she was well versed in all the 
dark lore of witchcraft, and held commeree 
with unlawful beings. The children of 
Deerfield village looked askance at her, 
and clung to their mothers if they met 
her on the street, for they whispered 
among themselves that old Goody Crane 
rode through the air on a broom in the 
night-time. 

Silence and David passed out into the 
keen night. ‘‘If you meet my goodman, 
hasten him home, for the porridge is 
cooling,” Hannah Sheldon called after 
them. 

But they met not a soul on Deerfield 
street. They parted at Silence’s door. 
David would have entered had she bid- 
den him, but she said peremptorily that 
she had a hard task of spinning that 
evening, and then she wished him good- 
night, and without a_kiss, for Silence 
Hoit was chary of caresses. But to-night 
she called him back ere he was fairly in 
the street. ‘‘ David,” she called, and he 
ran back. 

‘* What is it, Silence?” he asked. 

She put back her blanket, threw her 
arms around his neck, and clung to him 
trembling. 

‘“ Why, sweetheart,” he whispered, 
‘* what has come over thee?” 

‘* You know—this house is made like— 
a fort,” she said, bringing out her words 
in gasps, ‘‘and—there are muskets, and— 
powder stored in it, and—Captain Moul- 
ton, and his sons, and—John Carson will 
come, and make—a stand in it. I have— 
no fear should—the Indians come. Re- 


member that I have no fear, and shal] be 
safe here, David.” 

David laughed, and patted her clinging 
shoulders. ‘* Yes, I will remember, §; 
lence,” he said; ‘* but the Indians will not 
come.” 

‘*Remember that I am safe here, and 
have no fear,” she repeated. Then she 
kissed him of her own accord, as if she 
had been his wife, and entered the house. 
and he went away, wondering. 

Silence’s aunt, Widow Eunice Bishop, 
did not look up when the door opened; 
she was knitting by the fire, sitting erect 
with her mouth pursed. She had a hos- 
tile expression, as if she were listening to 
some opposite argument. Silence hung 
her blanket on a peg; she stood irreso- 
lute a minute, then she breathed on the 
frosty window and cleared a little space 
through which she could look out. Her 
aunt gave a quick fierce glance at her, 
then she tossed back her head and knitted. 
Silence stood staring out of the little peep- 
hole in the frosty pane. Her aunt glanced 
at her again, then she spoke. 

‘*T should think if you had been out 
gossiping and gadding for two hours, 
you had better get yourself at some work 
now,’ she said, *‘ unless your heart be set 
on idling. <A pretty housewife you'll 
make!” 

“Come here quick, quick!” Silence 
cried out. 

Her aunt started, but she would not 
get up; she knitted, scowling. ‘‘I cannot 
afford to idle if other folk can,” said she. 
‘‘T have no desire to keep running to 
windows and standing there gaping, as 
you have done all this day.” 

‘*Oh, aunt, I pray you to come,” said 
Silence, and she turned her white face 
over her shoulder toward her aunt; ‘‘ there 
is somewhat wrong surely.” 

Widow Bishop got up, still scowling, 
and went over to the window. Silence 
stood aside and pointed to the little clear 
circle in the midst of the frost. ‘‘ Over 
there to the north,” she said, in a quick, 
low voice. 

Her aunt adjusted her horn spectacies 
and bent her head stiffly. ‘‘I see naught,” 
said she. 

‘*A red glare in the north!” 

‘*A red glare in the north! Be ye out 
of your mind, wench! There be no red 
glare in the north. Everything be quiet 
in the town. Get ye away from the win- 
dow and to your work. I have no more 
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patience with such doings. Here have I 
eft my knitting for nothing, and I just 
bout setting the heel. You'd best keep 
‘o your spinning instead of spying out of 
the window at your own nightmares, and 
vadding about the town after David Wal- 
ecott. Pretty doings for a modest maid, 
[ eall it, following after young men in 
this fashion !” 

Silence turned on her aunt, and her 
blue eyes gleamed dark; she held up her 
head like a queen. ‘‘I follow not after 
young men,” she said. 

‘‘ Heard I not David Walcott’s voice at 
Went you not to Goody Shel- 
don’s, where he lives? Was it not his 
—hey?” 

‘Yes, ‘twas, an’ I had a right to go 
there an I chose, an’ ’twas naught un- 
maidenly,” said Silence. 

‘Twas unmaidenly in my day,” re- 
torted her aunt; ‘‘ perhaps ’tis different 
She had returned to her seat, 
and was clashing her knitting - needles 
like two swords in a duel. 

Silence pulled a spinning-wheel before 
the fire and fell to work. The wheel 
turned so rapidly that the spokes were a 
revolving shadow ; there was a sound as 
f a bee had entered the room. 

‘T staid at home, and your uncle did 
he courting,” Widow Eunice Bishop 
continued, in a voice that demanded re- 
sponse. 

But Silence made none. She went on 
spinning. Her aunt eyed her malicious- 
y. ‘‘I never went after nightfall to his 
house that he might see me home,” said 
she. ‘‘I trow my mother would have 
locked me up in the garret, and kept me 
on meal and water for a week, had I 
lone aught so bold.” 

Silence spun on. 


the door? 


yoice 


now.” 


Her aunt threw her 
head back, and knitted, jerking out her 


elbows. Neither of them spoke again 
intil the clock struck nine. Then Widow 
Bishop wound her ball of yarn closer, 
and stuck in the knitting-needles, and 
rose. "Tis time to put out the candle,” 

she said, ‘‘and I have done a good day’s 
vork, and feel need of rest. They that 
have idled cannot make it up by wasting 
tallow.” She threw open the door that 
led to her bedroom, and a blast of icy 
ontined air rushed in. She untied the 
lack cap that framed her nervous face 
tusterely, and her gray head, with its 
tight rosette of hair on the crown, ap- 
peared. Silence set her spinning-wheel 
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back, and raked the ashes over the hearth 
fire. Then she took the candle and 
climbed the stairs to her own chamber. 
Her aunt was already in bed, her pale, 
white-frilled face sunk in the icy feather 
pillow. But she did not bid her good- 
night: not on account of her anger ; 
there was seldom any such formal cour- 
tesy exchanged between the women. Si- 
lence’s chamber had one side sloping 
with the slope of the roof, and in it were 
two dormer-windows looking toward the 
north. She set her candle on the table, 
breathed on one of these windows, as she 
had on the one downstairs, and looked 
out. She stood there several minutes, 
then she turned away, shaking her head. 
The room was very cold. She let down 
her smooth fair hair, and her fingers 
began to redden; she took off her ker- 
chief; then she stopped, and looked hes- 
itatingly at her bed, with its blue curtains. 
She set her mouth hard, and put on her 
kerchief. Then she sat down on the 
edge of her bed and waited. After a 
while she pulled a quilt from the bed and 
wrapped it around her. Still she did 
not shiver. She had blown out the can- 
dle, and the room was very dark. All 
her nerves seemed screwed tight like fid- 
dle-strings, and her thoughts beat upon 
them and made terrific waves of sound 
in her ears. She saw sparks and flashes 
like diamond fire in the darkness. She 
had her hands clinched tight, but she did 
not feel her hands nor her feet—she did 
not feel her whole body. She sat so un- 
til two o’clock in the morning. When 
the clock down in the keeping- room 
struck the hours, the peals shocked her 
back for a minute to her old sense of her- 
self; then she lost it again. Just after 
the clock struck two, while the silvery 
reverberation of the bell tone was still 
in her ears, and she was breathing a lit- 
tle freer, a great rosy glow suffused the 
frosty windows. A horrible discord of 
sound arose without. Above everything 
else came something like a peal of laugh- 
ter from wild beasts or fiends. 

Silence arose and went down stairs. 
Her aunt rushed out of her bedroom, 
shrieking, and caught hold of her. - ‘‘ Oh, 
Silence, what is it, what is it?” she cried. 

‘*Get away till I light a candle,” said 
Silence.. She fairly pushed her aunt off, 
shovelled the ashes from the coals in the 
fireplace, and lighted a candle. Then she 
threw some wood on the smouldering fire. 
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Her aunt was running around the room 
sereaming. There came a great pound 
on the door. 

‘‘Its the Indians! it’s the Indians! 
don’t let ‘em in!” shrieked her aunt. 
‘*Don’t let them in! don’t let them!” 
She placed her lean shoulder in her 
white bed-gown against the door. ‘‘Go 
away! go away!” she yelled. ‘‘ You can’t 
come in! O Lord Almighty, save us!” 

‘*You stand off,” said Silence. She 
took hold of her aunt’s shoulders. ‘‘ Be 
quiet,” she commanded. Then she called 
out, in a firm voice, ‘‘ Who is there?” 

At the shout in response she drew the 
great iron bolts quickly and flung open 
the heavy nail-studded door. There was 
a press of frantic white-faced people into 
the room; then the door was slammed to 
and the bolts shot. It was very still in 
the room, except for the shuffling rush of 
the men’s feet and now and then a stern 
gasping order. The children did not cry; 
all the noise was without. The house 
might have stood in the midst of some 
awful wilderness peopled with fiendish 
beasts, from the noise without. The cries 
seemed actually in the room. The chil- 
dren’s eyes glared white over their mo- 
thers’ shoulders. 

The men hurriedly strengthened the 
window-shutters with props of logs, and 
fitted the muskets into the loop-holes. 
Suddenly there was a great crash at the 
door and a wilder yell outside. The 
muskets opened fire, and some of the wo- 
men rushed to the door and pressed fierce- 
ly against it with their delicate shoulders, 
their white desperate faces turning back 
dumbly, like a spiritual phalanx of de- 
fence. Silence and her aunt were among 
them. 

Suddenly Widow Eunice Bishop, at a 
fresh onslaught upon the door and a 
fiercer yell, lifted up her voice and shriek- 
ed back in a rage as mad as theirs. Her 
speech, too, was almost inarticulate, and 
the sense of it lost in a savage frenzy; 
her tongue stuttered over abusive epithets ; 
but for a second she prevailed over the 
terrible chorus without. It was like the 
solo ofa fury. Then louder yells drown- 
ed her out; the muskets cracked faster; the 
men rammed in the charges; the savages 
fell back somewhat; the blows on the 
door ceased. 

Silence ran up the stairs to her cham- 
ber, and peeped cautiously out of a little 
dormer- window. Deerfield village was 


roaring with flames, the sky and snov 
were red, and leaping through the glar 
came the painted savages, a Savage white 
face and the waving sword of a Fre), 
officer in their midst. The awful wa) 
whoops and the death-cries of her friends 
and neighbors sounded in her ears. Sj}, 
saw, close under her window, the da) 
sweep of the tomahawk, the quick glanc 
of the scalping-knife, and the red starti) 
of caps of blood. She saw infants dashed 
through the air, and the backward-strai; 
ing forms of shrieking women dragge 
down the street; but she saw not Davi 
Walcott anywhere. 

She eyed in an agony some dark bodies 
lying like logs in the snow. A wild in 
pulse seized her to run out, turn thei) 
dead faces, and see that none of them 
was her lover’s. Her room was full of 
red light; everything in it showed distinct 
ly. The roof of the next house crashed ir 
and the sparks and cinders shot up like a 
voleano. There was a great outcry o! 
terror from below, and Silence hurried 
down. The Indians were trying to fire 
the house from the west side. They had 
piled a bank of brush against it, and the 
men had hacked new loop-holes and were 
beating them back. 

John Carson’s wife clutched Silence as 
she entered the keeping-room. ‘The; 
are trying to set the house on fire,” she 
gasped, ‘‘and-—the bullets are giving out! 
The woman held a little child hugged 
elose to her breast; she strained him 
closer. ‘‘They shall not have him, any 
way,’ she said. Hermouth looked white 
and stiff. 

‘**Put him down and help, then,” said 
Silence. She began pulling the pewter 
plates off the dresser. 

‘What be you doing with my pewt 
plates?” screamed her aunt at her elbow 

Silence said nothing. She went o 
piling the plates under her arm. 

“Think you I will have the pewte: 
plates I have had ever since I was we 
melted to make bullets for those limbs o! 
Satan?” 

Silence carried the plates to the fir 
the women piled on wood and mac: 
hotter. John Carson’s wife laid her bab) 
on the settle and helped, and W 
Bishop brought out her pewter spo 
and her silver cream-jug when the pew'te! 
ran low, and finally her dead husbanc > 
knee-buckles from the cedar chest. A’! 
the pewter and silver in Widow Punic 
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Bishop’s house was melted down on that 

night. The women worked with desper- 

ite zeal to supply the men with bullets, 

snd just before the ammunition failed, 

the Indians left Deerfield village, with 
eir captives in their train. 

The men had stopped firing at last. 
Everything was quiet outside, except for 
the flurry of musket-shots down on the 
meadow, where the skirmish was going 
on between the Hatfield men and the re- 
treating French and Indians. The dawn 
was breaking, but not a shutter had been 
stirred in the Bishop house; the inmates 
vere clustered together, their ears strain- 
ing for another outburst of slaughter. 

Suddenly there was a strange crack- 
ling sound overhead; a puff of hot 
smoke came into the room from the 
stairway. The roof had paught fire from 
the shower of sparks, and the stanch 
house that had withstood all the fury of 
the savages was going the way of its 
neighbors. 

The men rushed up the stair, and fell 
back. ‘‘ We can’t save it!” Capiain Isaac 
Moulton said, hoarsely. He was an old 
man, and his white hair tossed wildly 
around his powder-blackened face. 

Widow Eunice Bishop scuttled into her 
bedroom, and got her best silk pelisse and 
her gilt-framed looking-ylass. ‘‘Silence, 
get out the feather bed!” she shrieked. 

The keeping-room was stifling with 
smoke. Captain Moulin loosened a 
window -shutter cautiougly and peered 
out. ‘*T see no sign of the savages,” he 

. They unbolted the dor, and opened 
it inch by inch, but there was no exultant 
shout in response. The crack of muskets 
on the meadow sounded louder; that 
was all. ¥ 

Widow Eunice Bishop pushed forward 
before the others; the danger by fire to 
her household goods had <iriven her own 
danger from her mind, wich could com- 
pass but one terror at a some. ** Let me 
forth!” she cried; and sh® laid the look- 
ing-glass and silk pelisse on the snow, 
and pelted back int» the smoke for her 
feather bed and the best amdirons. 

Silence carried out the spinning-wheel, 
and the others cauglit up various articles 
which they had wit to see in the panic. 
They piled them up on the snow outside, 
and huddled together, staring fearfully 
down the village street. They saw, amid 
the smouldering ruins, Ensign John Shel- 
don's house standing : 


‘‘We must make for that,” said Cap- 
tain Isaac Moulton, and they started. 
The men went before and behind, with 
their muskets in readiness, and the wo- 
men and children walked between. Wid- 
ow Bishop carried the pelisse and look- 
ing-glass; somebody had helped her to 
bring out her feather bed, and she had 
dragged it to a clean place well away 
from the burning house. 

The dawnlight lay pale and cold in the 
east; it was steadily overcoming the fire- 
glow from the ruins. Nobody would 
have known Deerfield village. The night 
before the sun had gone down upon the 
snowy slants of humble roofs and the 
peaceful rise of smoke from pleasant 
hearth fires. The curtained windows had 
gleamed out one by one with mild can- 
dle-light, and serene faces of white-capped 
matrons preparing supper had _ passed 
them. Now, on both sides of Deerfield 
street were beds of glowing red coals; 
grotesque ruins of door-posts and chim- 
neys in the semblances of blackened mar- 
tyrs stood crumbling in the midst of 
them, and twisted charred heaps, which 
the people eyed trembling, lay in the old 
doorways. The snow showed great red 
patches in the gathering light. and in them 
lay still bodies that seemed to move. 

Silence Hoit sprang out from the hur- 
rying throng, and turned the head of one 
dead man whose face she could not see. 
The horror of his red crown did not 
move her. She only saw that he was not 
David Walcott. She stooped and wiped 
off her hands in some snow. 

‘‘That is Israel Bennett,” the others 
groaned. 

John Carson’s wife had been the dead 
man’s sister. She hugged her baby tight- 
er, and pressed more closely to her hus- 
band’s back. There was no longer any 
sound of musketry on the meadows. 
There was not a sound to be heard ex- 
cept the wind in the dry trees and the 
panting breaths of the knot of people. 

A dead baby lay directly in the path, 
and a woman caught it up, and tried to 
warm it at her breast. She wrapped her 
cloak around it,and wiped its little bloody 
face with her apron. ‘‘’Tis not dead,” 
she declared, frantically ; ‘‘ the child is not 
dead!” She had not shed a tear nor ut- 
tered a wail before, but now she began 
sobbing aloud over the dead child. It 
was Goodwife Barnard’s, and no kin to 
her. She was a single woman. The 
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others were looking right and left for 
lurking savages. She looked only at the 
little cold face on her bosom. ‘The 
chiid breathes,” she said, and hurried on 
faster that she might get succor for it. 

The party halted before Ensign John 
Sheldon’s house. The stout door was 
fast, but there was a hole in it, as if 
hacked by a tomahawk. The men tried 
it and shook it. ‘‘Open, open, Good- 
wife Sheldon!” they hallooed. ‘‘ Friends! 
friends! Open the door!” But there was 
no response. 

Silence Hoit left the throng at the door, 
and began clambering up on a slant of 
icy snow to a window which was flung 
wide open. The window-sill was stained 
with blood, and so was the snow. 

One of the men caught Silence and 
tried to hold her back. ‘** There may be 
Indians in there,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

But Silence broke away from him, and 
was in through the window, and the men 
followed her, and unbolted the door for 
the women, who pressed in wildly, and 
flung it to again. And a child who was 
among them, little Comfort Arms, sta- 
tioned herself directly with her tiny back 
against the door, with her mouth set like 
a soldier's, and her blue eyes gleaming 
fierce under her flaxen locks. ‘‘ They 
shall not get in,” said she. Somehow 
she had gotten hold of a great horse-pis- 
tol, which she carried like a doll. 

Nobody heeded her, Silence least of all. 
She stared about the room, with her lips 
parted. Right before her on the hearth 
lay a little three-year-old girl, Mercy 
Sheldon, her pretty head in a pool of 
blood, but Silence cast only an indiffer- 
ent glance when the others gathered 
about her, groaning and sighing. 

Suddenly Silence sprang toward a dark 
heap near the pantry door, but it was only 
a woman’s quilted petticoat. 

The spinning-wheel lay broken on the 
floor, and all the simple furniture was 
strewn about wildly. Silence went into 
Goodwife Sheldon’s bedroom, and the 
others followed her, trembling, all except 
little Comfort Arms, who stood unflinch- 
ingly with her back pressed against the 
door, and the single woman, Grace Math- 
er; she staid behind, and put wood on 
the fire after she had picked up the quilt- 
ed petticoat, and laid the dead baby ten- 
derly wrapped in it on the settle. Then 
she pulled the settle forward before the 
fire, and knelt before it, and fell to cha- 


fing the little limbs of the dead baby. 
weeping as she did so. 

Goodwife Sheldon’s bedroom was in 
wild disorder. . A candle still burned 
although it was very low, on the tabi 
whose linen cover had great red finger- 
prints on it. Goodwife Sheldon’s decent 
clothes were tossed about on the floor: the 
curtains of the bed were half torn away. 
Silence pressed forward unshrinking! v 
toward the bed; the others, even the men 
hung back. There lay Goodwife She! 
don dead in her bed. All the light in 
the room, the candle-light and the lo 
daylight, seemed to focus upon her wh 
frozen profile propped stiffly on the pil 
low, where she had fallen back when tix 
bullet came through that hole in the doo 

Silence looked at her. ‘‘ Where is Da 
vid, Goodwife Sheldon?” said she. 

Eunice Bishop sprang forward. ‘Be 
you clean out of your mind, Silence 
Hoit?” she cried. ‘‘ Know you not she’s 
dead? She’s dead! Oh, she’s dead, she’s 
dead! An’ here’s her best silk hood 
trampled underfoot on the floor!” Eu 
nice snatched up the hood, and seized 
Silence by the arm, but she pushed her 
back. 

‘* Where is David? Where is he gon 
she demanded again of the dead woman 

The other women came crowding around 
Silence then, and tried to soothe her and 
reason with her, while their own faces 
were white with horror and woe. Good 
wife Sarah Spear, an old woman whose 
sons lay dead in the street outside, put 
an arm around the girl, and tried to draw 
her head to her broad bosom. 

‘**Mayhap thou lt find him, sweetheart.” 
she said. ‘‘ He’s not among the dead out 
there.” 

But Silence broke away from the mo 
therly arm, and sped wildly through the 
other rooms, with the people at her heels, 
and her aunt crying vainly after lier. 
They found no more dead in the house; 
naught but ruin and disorder, and bloody 
footprints and handprints of savages. 

When they returned to the keeping 
room, Silence seated herself on a stoo! }) 
the fire, and held out her hands toward 
the blaze to warm them. The daylight 
was broad now, and the great clock that 
had come from overseas ticked; the Ind 
ians had not touched that. 

Captain Isaac Moulton lifted little Mercy 
Sheldon from the hearth and carried her 
to her dead mother in the bedroom, and 
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two of the older wo:nen went in there 
and shut the doo’. Lijtle Comfort Arms 
still stood with her back against the outer 
door, and Grace Math# tended the dead 
baby on the settle 5 

‘‘What do ye with that dead child?” 
woman called out;roughly to her. 

“T tell ye ‘tis Zot dead; it breathes,” 
returned Grace Mather; and she never 
turned her harsh gain face from the dead 
¢ child. P 

‘‘An’I tell ye ‘Gs dead.” 

‘An’ I tell ye "tis not dead. I need 
but some hot posset for it.” 

Goodwife Carson began to weep. She 
hugged her own living baby tighter. 
‘Let her alone!” she scbbed. ‘‘I won- 
der our wits be not all gone.” She went 
sobbing over to little Gomfort Arms at 
the door. “Cometawag sweetheart, and 
draw near the fire, "she feaded, brokenly. 

The little girl looked >bstinately up at 
her. ‘‘They shall not c&me in,” she said. 
“The wicked savages sitall not come in 
again. 

‘‘No more shall they; an the Lord be 
willing, sweet. But, 1 pray you, come 
away from the door nows” 

Comfort shook hey head, and she looked 
like her father as hé fought on the Deer- 
field meadows. 

“The savages be gone® sweet.” 

But Comfort answerednot a word, and 
Goodwife Carson sat déwn and began 
to nurse her baby. Oné of the women 
hung the porridge-kettle over the fire; 
another put some potatoes in the ashes to 
bake. Presently the two women came 
out of Goodwife Sh¢ldon’s bedroom with 
grave, strained faces, and held their stiff 
blue fingers out to the hearth fire. 

Eunice Bishop, Who was stirring the 
porridge, looked at them with sharp curi- 
osity. ‘* How look they?” she whispered. 

‘‘As peaceful as if the? slept,” replied 
Goodwife Spear, who w asjone of the wo- 
men. 

‘‘ And the child’s head?” , 

‘We put on her ‘tittle white cap with 
the lace frills.” 

Eunice stirred the bubbling porridge, 
scowling in the heat and steam ; some of 
the women laid the table with Hannah 
Sheldon’s linen cloti and pewter dishes, 
and presently the breakfast was dished up. 

Little Comfort Arms had sunk at the 
foot. of the naii-studded door in a deep 
slumber. She slept at her post like the 
faithless sentry whose slumbers the night 
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before had brought about the destruction 
of Deerfield village. Goodwife Spear 
raised her up, but her curly head drooped 
helplessly. 

‘** Wake up, Comfort, and have a sup 
of hot porridge,” she called in her ear. 

She led her over to the table, Comfort 
stumbling weakly at arm’s-length, and 
set her on a stool with a dish of porridge 
before her, which she ate uncertainly in 
a dazed fashion, with her eyes filming and 
her head nodding. 

They all gathered gravely around the 
table except Silence Hoit and Grace 
Mather. Silence sat still, staring at the 
fire, and Grace had dipped out a little cup 
of the hot porridge, and was trying to feed 
it to the dead baby, with crooning words. 

‘Silence, why come you not to the 
table?” her aunt called out. 

‘*T want nothing,” answered Silence. 

‘*T see not why you should so set your- 
self up before the others, as having so 
much more to bear,” said Eunice, sharp- 
ly. ‘There be Goodwife Spear, with 
her sons unburied on the road yonder, 
and she doth eat her porridge with good 
relish.” 

John Carson’s wife set her baby on her 
husband’s knee, and carried a dish of por- 
ridge to Silence. 

‘*Try and eat it, sweet,”’ she whispered. 
She was near Silence’s age. 

Silence looked up at her. ‘‘I want it 
not,” said she. 

‘** But he may not be dead, sweet. He 
may presently be home. You would not 
he should find you spent and fainting. 
Perchance he may have wounds for you 
to tend.” 

Silence seized the dish and began to eat 
the porridge in great spoonfuls, gulping it 
down fast. 

The people at the table eyed her sadly 
and whispered, and they also cast fre- 
quent glances at Grace Mather bending 
over the dead baby. Once Captain Isaac 
Moulton called out to her in his gruff 
old voice, which he tried to soften, and 
she answered back, sharply: ‘‘ Think ye 
I will leave this child while it breathes, 
Captain Isaac Moulton? In faith I be 
the only one of ye all that hath-regard 
to it.” 

But suddenly, when the meal was half 
over, Grace Mather arose, and gathered 
up the little dead baby, carried it into 
Goodwife Sheldon’s bedroom, and was 
gone some time. 
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‘She has lost her wits,” said Eunice 
Bishop. ‘‘ Think you not we should fol- 
low her? She may do some harm.” 

‘* Nay, let her be,” said Good wife Spear. 

When at last Grace Mather came out 
of the bedroom, and they all turned to 
look at her, her face was stern but quite 
composed. ‘I found a little clean linen 
shift in the chest,” she said to Goodwife 
Spear, who nodded gravely. Then she 
sat down at the table and ate. 

The people, as they ate, cast frequent 
glances at the barred door and the shut- 
tered windows. The daylight was broad 
outside, but there was no glimmer of it in 
the room, and the candles were lighted. 
They dared not yet remove the barricades, 
and the muskets were in readiness: the 
Indians might return. 

All at once there was a shrill clamor 
at the door, and men sprang to their mus- 
kets. The women clutched each other, 
panting. 

‘**Unbar the door!” shrieked a quaver- 
ing old voice. ‘I tell ye, unbar the 
door! I be nigh frozen a-standing here. 
Unbar the door! The Indians be gone 
hours ago.” 

‘Tis Goody Crane,” cried Eunice 
Bishop. 

Captain Isaac Moulton shot back the 
bolts and opened the door a little way, 
while the men stood close at his back, 
and Goody Crane slid in like a swift 
black shadow out of the daylight. 

She crouched down close to the fire, 
trembling and groaning, and the women 
gave her some hot porridge. 

‘“Where have ye been?” demanded 
Eunice Bishop. 

‘“Where they found me not,” replied 
the old woman, and there was a sudden 
leer like a light in the gloom of her great 
hood. She motioned toward the bedroom 
door. 

‘* Goody Sheldon sleeps late this morn- 
ing, and so doth Mercy,” said she. ‘‘I 
trow she will not dip her candles to-day.” 

The people looked at each other; a 
subtler horror than that of the night 
before shook their spirits. 

Captain Isaac Moulton towered over 
the old woman on the hearth. ‘‘ How 
knew you Goodwife Sheldon and Mercy 
were dead?” he asked, sternly. 

The old woman leered up at him un- 
dauntedly ; her head bobbed. There was 
a curious grotesqueness about her blank- 
eted and hooded figure when in motion. 


There was so little of the old woman lie 

self visible that motion. surprised, as jt 
would have done in a puppet. ‘Told | 
not Goody Sheldon last night she would 
never stir porridge again?” said she 
‘“Who stirred the porridge this morn 
ing? I trow Goody Sheldon’s hands be 
too stiff and too cold, though they have 
stirred well in their day. Hath she dipped 
her candles yet? Hath she Legun on her 
weaving? I trow ’twill be a long day 
ere Mary Sheldon’s linen-chest be filled 
if she herself go a-gadding to Canada and 
her mother sleep so late.” 

‘Eat this hot porridge and stop you 
croaking,” said Goodwife Spear, stooping 
over her. 

The old woman extended her two shak 
ing hands for the dish. ‘‘ That was what 
she said last night,” she returned. ‘‘T) 
living echo the dead, and that be enoug! 
wisdom for a witch.” 

**You’ll be burned for a witch 
Goody Crane, an you be not carefu 
cried Eunice Bishop. 

‘*There be fire enough outside to burn 
all the witches in the land,” muttered 
the old woman, sipping her porridge 
Suddenly she eyed Silence sitting mo 
tionless opposite. ‘‘ Where be your sweet 
heart this fine morning, Silence Hoit ’’ 
she inquired. 

Silence looked at her. There was a 
strange likeness between the glitter in 
her blue eyes and that in Goody Crane's 
black ones. 

The old woman’s great hood nodded 
over the porridge-dish. ‘‘I can tell ye 
Mistress Silence,” she said, thickly, as she 
ate. ‘‘ He be gone to Canada on a moose 
hunt, and unless I be far wrong, he hat! 
taken thy wits with him.” 

‘‘How know you David Walcott is 
gone to Canada?” cried Eunice Bishop, 
and Silence stared at her with her hard 
blue eyes. 

Silence’s soft fair hair hung all matted 
like uncombed flax over her pale cheeks 
There was a rigid, dead look about her 
girlish forehead and her sweet mout/: 

‘“‘T know,” returned Goody Crane, 10! 
ding her head. 

The women washed the pewter dislies, 
set them back on the’dresser, and swept 
the floor. Little Comfort Arms had been 
carried up stairs and laid in the bed whence 
poor Mary Sheldon had been dragged and 
haled to Canada. The men stood talk 
ing near their stacked muskets. Ove 
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of the shutters ‘vsd. been opened and the 
candles put out. ¢ a! he winter sun shone 
in the window av ¥ tad shone before, but 
the poor folk wu Fersien Sheldon’s keep- 
ing-room saw ik wzch a certain shock, as 

f it were a strany tte, That morning their 
own hearts hezl im }%em such strangeness 
that they transfe 7#d it like motion to 
all familiar oiseects. | The very iron dogs 

n the Sheldok “ig “lace seemed on the 
leap with trageXy. vad the porridge-kettle 
swung darkly yuu" * o%son 1e former age. 

Now and they ou of the men opened 
the door ¢ con Speuk 3\@and peered out and 
listened. rhe" sek Sof the smouldering 
village came * wr t&e door, but there was 
not a sound esanjt. Rie whistling how] of 
the savage nowal> $i ‘ad, which still swept 
over the valle 2 afere 9 was not a shot 
to be heat S'S; the Tueadows. The 
men discussed +4 Sa 'sdowm of leaving the 
women forza set wce Snd going forth 
to explore, bi 2 'Bytow * ‘Eunice Bishop 
interposed, ; thr? rst in gher sharp face 
among thera. ae Se 

“Here we bé;” yedided she, ‘‘a passel 
of women an# ~giidren, and Hannah 
Sheldon and Mero (ee lying dead, and me 
with my house ut down, and nothing 
saved except my. oie pelists and my look- 
-<—e and vy eather; Xbed, and it’s a 

rey if that’s 1$t4!! amepohed, a and you 
talk of going otha eaving us! 

The men locg¥e' Youbéfully at each 
other; then thefy ' cs thet hissing creak 
of footsteps ont: sno outside, and 
Widow Bishop s#ré&rted. **‘ Oh, the Ind- 
ians have come Back : She; proclaimed. 

Silence looked eu ¢ i 

The door was trie d from without. 

‘Who's there," *. gried out Captain 
Moulton. BW bi 

“ John Sheldon, responded a hoarse 
voice. ‘‘ Who's inside?” 

Captain Moulton threw open the door, 
and John Sheldon steod there. His se- 
vere and sober face was painted like an 
Indian’s with blood and powder grime; 
he stood staring in at the company. 

‘Come in, quick, and let us bar the 
door!” screamed Eunice Bishop. 

John Sheldon came in hesitatingly, 
and stood looking around the room. 

‘Have you but just come from the 
meadows?” inquired Captain Moulton. 
But John Sheldon did not seem to hear 
him. He stared at the company, who all 
stood still staring back at him; then he 
looked hard and long at the doors, as if 
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expecting some one to enter. The eyes of 
the others followed his, but no one spoke. 

‘*'Where’s Hannah?” asked John Shel- 
don. 

Then the women began to weep. : 

‘*She’s in there,” sobbed John Carson’s 
wife, pointing to the bedroom door—‘‘ in 
there with hittle Mercy, Goodman Shel- 
don.” 

‘‘Is—the child hurt, and — Hannah 
a-tending her?” 

The women wept, and pushed each 
other forward to tell him, but Captain 
Isaac Moulton spoke out, and drove the 
knife home like an honest soldier, who 
will kill if he must, but not mangle. 

‘*Goodwife Sheidon lies yonder, shot 
dead in her bed, and we found the child 
dead on the hearth-stone,” said Isaac 
Moulton. 

John Sheldon turned his gaze on him. 

** The judgments of the Lord are just and 
righteous altogether,” said Isaac Moulton, 
confronting him with stern defiance. 

‘*Amen,” returned John Sheldon. He 
took off his cloak, and hung it up on the 
peg where he was used. 

‘* Where is David Walcott?’ asked Si- 
lence, standing before him. 

‘** David, he be gone with the Indians to 
Janada, and the boys, Ebenezer and Re- 
membrance.” 

‘* Where is David?” 

‘*T tell ye, lass, he be gone with the 
French and Indians to Canada; and you 
need be thankful he was but your sweet- 
heart, and ye not wed, with a half-score of 
babes to be taken too. The curse that 
was upon the women of Jerusalem is upon 
the women of Deerfield.” John Sheldon 
looked sternly into Silence’s white wild 
face; then his voice softened. ‘‘ Take 
heart, lass,” said he. ‘‘Erelong I shall 
go to Governor Dudley and get help, and 
then after them to Canada, and fetch 
them back. Take heart; Twill fetch thee 
thy sweetheart presently, 

Silence returned to her seat in the fire- 
place. Goody Crane looked across at her. 
‘* He will come back over the north mea- 
dow,” she whispered. ‘‘ Keep watch over 
the north meadow; but ‘twill be a long 
day ere ye see him.” 

Silence paid seemingly little heed. She 
paid little heed to Ensign John Sheldon 
relating how the French and Indians, 
with Hertel de Rouville at their head, 
were on the road to Canada with their 
captives; of the fight on the meadow be- 
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tween the retreating foe and the brave 
band of Deerfield and Hatfield men, who 
had made a stand there to intercept them; 
how they had been obliged to cease firing 
because the captives were threatened ; and 
the pitiful tale of Parson John Williams, 
with two children dead, dragged through 
the wilderness with the others, and his 
sick wife. 

‘* Had folk listened to him, we had all 
been safe in our good houses with our be- 
longings,” cried Eunice Bishop. 

‘They will not drag Goodwife Wil- 
liams far,” said Goody Crane, ‘‘ nor the 
babe at her breast. I trow well it hath 
stopped wailing ere now.” 

‘‘How know you that?” questioned 
Eunice Bishop, turning sharply on her. 

But the old woman only nodded her 
head, and Silence paid no heed, for she 
was notthere. Her slender girlish shape 
sat by the hearth fire in John Sheldon’s 
house in Deerfield, her fair head showed 
like a delicate flower, but Silence Hoit 
was following her lover to Canada. Every 
step that he took painfully through path- 
less forests, on treacherous ice, and deso- 
late snow fields, she took more painfully 
still; every knife gleaming over his head 
she saw. She bore his every qualm of 
hunger and pain and cold, and it was all 
the harder because they struck on her bare 
heart with no flesh between, for she sat in 
the flesh in Deerfield, and her heart went 
with her lover to Canada. 

The sun stood higher, but it was still 
bitter cold; the blue frost on the windows 
did not melt, and the icicles on the eaves, 
which nearly touched the sharp snow- 
drifts underneath, did not drip. The deso- 
late survivors of the terrible night began 
work among the black ruins of their 
homes. They cared as well as they might 
for the dead in Deerfield street, and the 
dead on the meadow where the fight had 
been. Their muscles were all tense with 
the cold, their faces seamed and blue with 
it, but their hearts were strained with a 
fiercer cold than that. Not one man of 
them but had one or more slain, with 
dead face upturned seeking his in the 
morning light or on that awful road to 
Canada. Ever as the men worked they 
turned their eyes northward, and met 
grimly the icy blast of the north wind, 
and sometimes to their excited fancies it 
seemed to bring to their ears the cries of 
their friends who were facing it also, and 
they stood still and listened. 

’ 


Silence Hoit crept out of the house and 
down the road a little way, and then stood 
looking over the meadow toward thie 
north. Her fair hair tossed in the wind 
her pale cheeks turned pink, the wind 
struck full upon her delicate figure. She 
had come out without her blanket. 

» David!” she called. ‘‘ David! David 
David!’ The north wind bore down upon 
her, shrieking with a wild fury like a 
savage of the air; the dry branches of a 
small.tree near her struck her in the face 
“David!” she called again. ‘‘ David 
David!” She swelled out her white throat 
like a bird, and her voice was shrill and 
sweet and far-reaching. The men mo 
ing about on the meadow below, and 
stooping over the dead, looked up at he) 
but she did not heed them. She had 
come through a break in the palisades 
on each side of her the frozen snow-drifts 
slanted sharply to their tops; over the 
drifts the enemy had passed the night be 
fore, and they glittered with blue lights 
like glaciers in the morning sun. 

The men on the meadow saw Silence's 
hair blowing like a yellow banner be 
tween the drifts of snow. 

‘The poor lass has come out bare 
headed,” said Ensign Sheldon. ‘‘She is’ 
near out of her mind for David Wal 
cott.” 

‘*A man should have no sweetheart in 
these times, unless he would her heart be 
broke,” said a young man beside him 
He was hardly more than a boy, and his 
face was as rosy as a girl’s in the wind 
He kept close to Ensign Sheldon, and his 
mind was full of young Mary Sheldon 
travelling to Canada on her weary little 
feet. He had often, on a Sabbath day 
looked across the meeting-house at her 
and thought that there was no maiden 
like her in Deerfield. 

Ensign John Sheldon thought of his 
sweetheart lying with her heart still in 
her freezing bedroom, and stooped over 
dead Hatfield man whose face was frozen 
into the snow. 

The young man, whose name was Free 
dom Wells, bent ovér to help him. Then 
he started. ‘‘ What's that?” he cried. 

“Tis only Silence Hoit calling David 
Walcott again,” replied Ensign Sheldon 

The voice had sounded like Mary She! 
don’s to Freedom. The tears rolled over 
his boyish cheeks as he put his hands into 
the snow and tried to dig it away from 
the dead man’s face. 
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**David! David! David!” called Si- 
lence. 

Suddenly her aunt threw a wiry arm 
around her. ‘Be you gone clean daft,” 
she shrieked against the wind, ** standing 
here calling David Walcott? Know you 
not he is a half-day’s journey toward 
Canada, an the savages have not scalped 
him and left him by the way? Standing 
here with your hair blowing and no 
blanket! Into the house with ye!” 

Silence followed her aunt unresistingly. 
The women in Ensign Sheldon’s house 
were hard at work. They were baking 
in the great brick oven, spinning, and 
even dipping poor Goodwife Sheldon’s 
candles. 

‘*Bind up your hair, like an honest 
maid, and go to spinning,” said Eunice, 
and she pointed to the spinning-wheel 
which had been saved from her own 
house. ‘‘ We that be spared have to work, 
and not sit down and trot our own hearts 
on our knees. There be scarce a yard of 
linen left in Deerfield, to say naught of 
woollen cloth. Bind up your hair!” 

And Silence bound up her hair, and sat 
down by her wheel meekly, and yet with a 
certain dignity. Indeed, through all the 
disorder of her mind, that delicate maiden 
dignity never forsook her, and there was 
never aught but respect shown her. 

As time went on, it became quite evi- 
dent that although the fair semblance of 
Silence Hoit still walked the Deerfield 
street, sat in the meeting-house, and toiled 
at the spinning-wheel and the loom, yet 
she was as surely not all there as though 
she had been haled to Canada with the 
other captives on that terrible February 
night. And it became the general opin- 
ion that Silence Hoit would never be 
quite her old self again and walk in the 
goodly company of all her fair wits un- 
less David Walcott should be redeemed 
from captivity and restored to her. Then, 
it was accounted possible, the mending of 
the calamity which brought her disorder 
upon her might remove it. 

“Ye wait,” Widow Eunice Bishop 
would say, hetchelling flax the while as 
though it were the sczlp-locks of the en- 
emy—‘‘ ye wait. If once David Walcott 
show his face, yell see Silence Hoit be 
not so lacking. She hath a tenderer heart 
than some I could mention, who go about 
smiling when their nearest of kin lay in 
torment in Indian lodges. She cares 

naught for picking up a new sweetheart. 
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She hath a steady heart that be not so 
easy turned as some. Silence was never 
a light hussy, a-dancing hither and thither 
off the bridle-path for a new flower on 
the bushes. An’, for all ye eall he: 
lacking now, there be not a maid in Deer 
field does such a day’s task as she.” 

And that last statement was quite true. 
All the Deerfield women, the matrons 
and maidens, toiled unceasingly, with a 
kind of stern patience like that which 
served their husbands and lovers in the 
frontier corn fields, and which served al] 
the dauntless border settlers, who were 
forced continually to rebuild after de 
struction, like way-side ants whose nests 
are always being trampled underfoot. 
There was need of unflinching toil at 
wheel and loom, for there was great scar 
city of household linen in Deerfield, and 
Silence Hoit’s shapely white maiden hands 
flinched less than any. 

Nevertheless, many a day, in the morn- 
ing when the snowy meadows were full 
of blue lights, at sunset when all the snow 
levels were rosy, but more particularly 
in wintry moonlight when the country 
was like a waste of silver, would Silence 
Hoit leave suddenly her household task, 
and hasten to the terrace overlooking the 
north meadow, and shriek out: ‘‘ David! 
David! David Walcott!” 

The village children never jeered at 
her, as they would sometimes jeer at 
Goody Crane if not restrained by their 
elders. They eyed with a mixture of 
wonder and admiration Silence’s beauti- 
ful bewildered face, with the curves of 
gold hair around the pink cheeks, and the 
fret-work of tortoise-shell surmounting 
it. David Walcott had given Silence her 
shell comb, and she was never seen with- 
out it. 

Many a time when Silence called to 
David from the terrace of the north mea- 
dow, some of the little village maids in 
their homespun pinafores would join her 
and call with her. They had no fear of 
her, as they had of Goody Crane. 

Indeed, Goody Crane, after the massacre, 
was in worse repute than ever in Deerfield. 
There were dark rumors concerning her 
whereabouts upon that awful night. 
Some among the devout and godly were 
fain to believe that the old woman had 
been in league with the powers of dark- 
ness and their allies the savages, and had 
so escaped harm. Some even whispered 
that in the thickest of the slaughter, 
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when Deerfield was in the midst of that 
storm of fire, old Goody Crane's laugh 
had been heard, and one, looking up, had 
spied her high overhead riding her broom- 
stick, her face red with the glare of the 
fire. The old woman was sheltered un- 
der protest, and had Deerfield not been a 
frontier town, and graver matters con- 
tinually in mind, she might have come 
to harm in consequence of the gloomy 
suspicions concerning her. 

Many a night after the massacre would 
the windows fly up and anxious faces peer 
out. It was as if the ears of the people 
were tuned up to the pitch of the Ind- 
ian war-whoops, and their very thoughts 
made the nights ring with them. 

The palisades were well looked to; there 
was never a slope of frozen snow again 
to form foothold for the enemy, and the 
sentry never slept at his post. But the 
anxious women listened all winter for the 
war-whoops, and many a time it seemed 
they heard them. In the midst of their 
nervous terror it was often a sore tempta- 
tion to consult old Goody Crane, since 
she was held to have occult knowledge. 

‘Tl warrant old Goody Crane could 
tell us in a twinkling whether or no the 
Indians would come before morning,” 
Eunice Bishop said one fierce windy 
night that called to mind the one of the 
massacre. 

‘Knowledge got in unlawful ways 
would avail us naught,” returned Good- 
wife Spear. ‘‘I trow the Lord be yet able 
to protect His people.” 

‘‘ Tdoubt not that,” said Eunice Bishop, 
‘but I would like well to know if I had 
best bury my pelisse and my spinning- 
wheel and looking-glass in a snow-drift 
to-night. I have no mind the Indians 
shall get them. I warrant she knoweth 
well.” 

But Eunice Bishop did not consult 
Goody Crane, although she watched her 
narrowly and had a sharp ear to her 
mutterings as she sat in the chimney- 
corner. Eunice and Silence were living 
in John Sheldon’s house, as did many of 
the survivors for some time after the 
massacre. It was the largest house in 
the village, and most of its original in- 
habitants were dead or gone into captiv- 
ity. The people all huddled together 


fearfully in the few houses that were left, 
and the women’s spinning-wheels and 
looms jostled each other. 

As soon as the weather moderated, the 
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work of building new dwellings com- 
menced, and went on bravely with the 
advance of the spring. The air was full 
of the calls of spring birds and the 
strokes of axes and hammers. A little 
house was built on the site of their old 
one for Widow Bishop and Silence Hoit. 
Widow Sarah Spear also lived with them, 
and Goody Crane took shelter at their fire- 
side for the most part. So they were a 
household of women, with loaded muskets 
at hand, and spinning-wheels and looms 
at full hum. They had but a scanty 
household store, although Widow Bishop 
tried in every way to increase it. Several 
times during the summer she took peril- 
ous journeys to Hatfield and Squakheak, 
for the sake of bartering skeins of yarn 
or rolls of wool for household articles. 
In December, when Ensign Sheldon with 
young Freedom Wells went down to 
Boston to consult with Governor Dud- 
ley concerning an expedition to Canada 
to redeem the captives, Widow Eunice 
Bishop, having saved a few shillings, 
burdened him with a commission to pur- 
chase for her a new cap and a pair of 
bellows. She was much angered when 
he returned without them, having clean 
forgotten them in his press of business. 

On the day when John Sheldon and 
Freedom Wells started upon their terrible 
journey of three hundred miles to redeem 
the captives, Eunice Bishop scolded well 
as she spun by her hearth fire. 

‘*T trow they will bring back nobody,” 
said she, her nose high in air, and her 
voice shrilling over the drone of the 
wheel; ‘‘an they could not do the bid- 
ding of a poor lone widow-woman, and 
fetch her not the cap and bellows from 
Boston, they'll fetch nobody home from 
Canada. I would I had ear of Governor 
Dudley. I trow men with minds upon 
their task would be sent.” Eunice kept 
jerking her head as she scolded, and spun 
like a bee angry with its own humming. 

Silence sat knitting, and paid no heed. 
She had paid no heed to any of the talk 
about Ensign Sheldon’s and Freedom 
Wells’s journey to Canada. She had not 
seemed to listen when Widow Spear had 
tried to explain the matter to her. ‘‘It 
may be, sweetheart, if it be the will of 
the Lord, that they will bring David back 
to thee,” she had said over and over, and 
Silence had knitted and made no re- 
sponse. 

She was the only one in Deerfield who 
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was not torn with excitement and sus- 
pense as the months went by, and the 
only one unmoved by joy or disappoint- 
ment when in May John Sheldon and 
Freedom Wells returned with five of the 
captives. But David Walcott was not 
among them. 

‘*Said I not *twould be so?” scolded 
Eunice Bishop. ‘‘ Knew I not ’twould be 
so when they forgot to get the cap and 
the bellows in Boston? The one of all 
the captives that could have saved a poor 
maid’s wits they leave behind. There’s 
Mary Sheldon come home, and she a- 
coloring red before Freedom Wells, and 
everybody in the room a-seeing it. I 
trow they might have done somewhat 
for poor Silence,” and Eunice broke down 
and wailed and wept, but Silence shed 
not a tear. Before long she stole out to 
the terrace and called ‘‘ David! David! 
David!” over the north meadow, and 
strained her blue eyes toward Canada, 
and held out her fair arms, but it was 
with no new disappointment and desola- 
tion. 

There was never a day nor a night 
that Silence called not over the north 
meadow like a spring bird from the bush 
to her absent mate, and people heard her 
and sighed and shuddered. One after- 
noon in the last of the month of June, 
as Silence was thrusting her face between 
the leaves of a wild cherry-tree and call- 
ing ‘‘David! David! David!” David 
himself broke through the thicket and 
stood before her. He and three other 
young men had escaped from their cap- 
tivity and come home, and the four, 
crawling half dead across the meadow, 
had heard Silence’s voice from the ter- 
race above, and David, leaving the others, 
had made his way to her. 

‘** Silence!’ he said, and held out his 
poor arms, panting. 

But Silence looked past him. ‘‘ David! 
David! David Walcott!” she called. 

David eould scarcely stand for trem- 
bling, and he grasped a branch of the 
cherry-tree to steady himself, and swayed 
with it. 

‘* Know—you not—who I am, Silence?” 
he said. 

But she made as though she did not 
hear, and called again, always looking 
past him. And David Walcott, being 
near spent with fatigue and starvation, 
wound himself feebly around the trunk 
of the tree, and the tears dropped over his 
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cheeks as he looked at her; and she 
called past him, until some women came 
and led him away and tried to comfort 
him, telling him how it was with her 
and that she would soon know him when 
he looked more like himself. 

But the summer wore away and she 
did not know him, although he constantly 
followed her beseechingly. His elders 
even reproved him for paying so little 
heed to his work in the colony. ‘‘It is 
not meet for a young man to be so weaned 
from usefulness by grief for a maid,” said 
they. But David Walcott would at any 
time leave his reaping-hook in the corn 
and his axe in the tree, leave aught but 
his post as sentry, when he heard Silence 
-alling him over the north meadow. He 
would stand at her elbow and say, in his 
voice that broke like a woman’s: *‘ Here I 
be, sweetheart, at thy side. I pray thee 
turn thy head.” But she would not let 
her eyes rest upon him for more than a 
second’s space, but turned them ever past 
him toward Canada, and ealled in his 
very ears with a sad longing that tore 
his heart: ‘‘ David! David! David!” It 
was as if her mind, reaching out ever and 
speeding fast in search of him, had gotten 
such impetus that she passed the very 
object of her search and knew it not. 

Now and then would David Walcott 
grow desperate, fling his arms around her, 
and kiss her upon her cold delicate lips 
and cheeks as if he would make her rec- 
ognize him by foree; but she would free 
herself from him with a passionless re- 
sentment that left him helpless. 

One day in autumn, when the borders 
of the Deerfield meadows were a smoky 
purple with wild asters, and golden-rods 
flashed out like golden flames in the midst 
of them, David Walcott had been pleading 

vainly with Silence as she stood calling 
on the north terrace. Suddenly he turned 
and rushed away, and his face was all 
convulsed like a weeping boy's. As he 
came out of the thicket he met the old 
woman Goody Crane, and would fain 
have hidden his face from her, but she 
stopped him. 

‘*Prithee stop a moment’s space, Mas- 
ter David Walcott,” said she. 

‘* What would you?” David cried out 
in a surly tone, and he dashed the back of 
his hand across his eyes. 

‘Tis full moon to-night,” said the old 
woman, in a whisper. ‘‘Come out here 
to-night when the moon shall be an hour 





SILENCE. 


gh, and I promise ye she shall know 


The young man stared at her. 
‘*T tell ye Mistress Silence Hoit shall 
ye to-night,” repeated the old 
voman. Her voice sounded hollow in 
ie depths of her great hood, which she 
donned early in the fall. Her eyes in the 
gloom of it gleamed with a small dark 
brightness. 

‘‘T'll have no witch-work tried on her,” 
said David, roughly. 

‘Tl try no witch-work but mine own 
wits,” said Goody Crane. ‘If they would 
hang me for a witch for that, then they 
may. None but I can cure her. LI tell 
ve, come out here to-night when the moon 
is an hour high; and mind ye wear a 
white sheep’s fleece over your shoulders. 
I'll harm her not so much with my witeh- 
work as ye'll do with your love, for all 
your prating.” 

The old woman pushed past him to 
where Silence stood calling, and waited 
there, standing in the shadow cast by the 
wild cherry -tree until she ceased and 
turned away. Then she caught hold of 
the skirt of her gown, and David stood, 
hidden by the thicket, listening. 

‘‘T prithee, Mistress Silence Hoit, listen 
but a moment,” said Goody Crane. 

Silence paused, and smiled at her gen- 
tly and wearily. 

‘*Give me your hand,” demanded the 
old woman. 

And Silence held out her hand, flash- 
ing white in the green gloom, as if she 
cared not. 

The old woman turned the palm, bend- 
ing her hooded head low over it. ‘* He 
draweth near!” she cried out suddenly; 
“he draweth near, with a white sheep's 
fleece over his shoulders! He cometh 
through the woods from Canada. He will 
cross the meadow when the moon is an 
hour high to-night. He will wear a white 
sheep's fleece over his shoulders, and ye’ll 
know him by. that.” 

Silence’s wandering eyes fastened upon 
her face. 

The old woman caught hold of her 
shoulders and shook her to and fro. 
“David! David! David Walcott !” she 
screamed. ‘‘ David Walcott with a white 
sheep's fleece on his back! On the mea- 
dow! To-night when the moon's an hour 
high! Be ye out here to-night, Silence 
Hoit, if ye'd see him a-coming down from 
the north!” 
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Silence gasped faintly when the old 
woman released her and went muttering 
away. Presently she crept home, and sat 
down with her knitting-work in the chim- 
ney-place. 

When Eunice Bishop hung on the 
porridge- kettle, Goody Crane lifted the 
latch-string and came in. It was grow- 
ing dusky, but the moon would not rise 
for an hour yet. Goody Crane sat oppo- 
site Silence, with her eyes fixed upon her, 
and Silence, in spite of herself, kept look- 
ing at her. A gold brooch at the old 
woman's throat glittered in the firelight, 
and that seemed to catch Silence’s eyes. 
She finally knitted with them fixed upon it. 

She scarcely took her eves away when 
she ate her supper; then she sat down to 
her knitting and knitted, and gazed, in 
spite of herself, at the gold spot on the 
old woman’s throat. 

The moon arose; the tree branches be- 
fore the windows tossed half in silver 
light; the air was shrill with crickets. Si- 
lence stirred uneasily,and dropped stitches 
in her knitting-work. ‘‘He draweth near,” 
muttered Goody Crane, and Silence quiv- 
ered. 

The moon was a half-hour high. Wid- 
ow Bishop was spinning, Widow Spear 
was winding quills, and Silence knitted. 
‘* He draweth near,” muttered Goody 
Crane. 

“Tll have no witcheraft !” Silence 
cried out, suddenly and sharply. Her 
aunt stopped spinning, and Widow Spear 
started. 

‘** What's that?” said her aunt. 
lence was knitting again. 

‘** What meant you by that? 
aunt, sharply. 

‘*T have dropped a stitch,” said Silence. 

Her aunt spun again, with occasional 
wary glances. The moon was three-quar- 
ters of an hourhigh. Silence gazed stea- 
dily at the gold brooch at Goody Crane’s 
throat. 

‘*The moon is near an hour high; you 
had best be going,” said the old woman, 
in a low monotone. 

Silence arose directly. 

** Where go you at this time of night?” 
grumbled her aunt. But Silence glided 
past her. ; 

‘** You'll lose your good name as well 
as your wits,” cried Eunice. But she did 
not try to stop Silence, for she knew it 
was useless. 

‘* A white sheep's fleece over his shoul- 
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ders,” muttered Goody Crane as Silence 
went out of the door; and the other wo- 
men marvelled what she meant. 

Silence Hoit went swiftly and softly 
down Deerfield street to her old haunt on 
the north meadow terrace. She pushed 
in among the wild cherry-trees, which 
waved, white with the moonlight, like 
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ot ghostly arms in her face. Then she called, 
at | { setting her face toward Canada and the 
al north: ‘‘David! David! David!” But 

i= her voice had a different tone in it, and 





it broke with her heart-beats. 

David Walcott came slowly across the 
meadow below; a white fleece of a sheep 
thrown over his back caught the moon- 
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' ; light. He came on, and on, and on; then 
kon he went up the terrace to Silence. Her 
ii face, white like a white flower in the 





H moonlight, shone out suddenly close be- 
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SLEEP. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Thy tenement is bare. 
Shut are the burning eyes, 
Ears deaf against surprise, 

Limbs in a posture fair. 

The body sleeps, unheeding thee, 

And thou, my sailing soul, art free. 


Rouse not to choose thy way; 
To make it long or short, 
Or seek some golden port 

In haste, ere springs the day. 

Desire is naught, and effort vain: 

Here he who seeks shall ne’er attain. 


Dream-winged, thy boat may drift 
Where lands lie warm in light; 
Or sail, with silent flight, 

Oblivion cleaving swift. 

Still, dusk or dawning, art thou blest, 

O Fortune’s darling, dowered with rest! 
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fore him. He waited a second, then he 
spoke. ‘‘Silence!” he said. 

Then Silence gavea great cry, and threy 
out her arms around his neck, and pressed 
softly and wildly against him with her 
wet cheek to his. 

‘*Know you who ‘tis, sweetheart?” 

** Oh, David, David, ‘tis thou, ’tis thou, 
‘tis thou!” 

The trees arched like arbors with the 
weight of the wild grapes, which made 
the air sweet; the night insects called from 
the bushes; Deerfield village and the 
whole valley lay in the moonlight like a 
landscape of silver. The lovers stood in 
each other’s arms, motionless, and seem- 
ingly fixed as the New England flora 
around them, as if they too might re- 
appear hundreds of spring-times hence, 
with their loves as fairly in blossom. 


W ITHDRAW thee, soul, from strife. 
Enter thine unseen bark, 
And sail across the dark 
And silent sea of life. 
Leave Care and Grief, feared now no more, 
To wave and beckon from the shore. 






























GOING TO THE DERBY. 


THREE ENGLISH RACE MEETINGS. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


br Derby, whatever it may have been 
to the English people in the past, 
seems to be chiefly patronized to-day by 


pana, 
coster-mongers and Americans. I saw at 


the last Derby about forty thousand cos- 
ter-mongers and gypsies, and some twenty 
thousand Americans, equally divided be- 
tween well-known actors and the people 
you meet on the steamer. Of course there 
were other classes there, the idle rich and 
royalties, but they were not on the scene 
atall. They had as little to do with it as 
the Roman senators painted on the back 
drop in Julius Cesar who remain stiff 
and dignified whatever befalls, have to do 
with the super senators who run up the 
stage crying ‘‘ Kill, burn, destroy!” They 
formed a cluster of black hats in a cor- 
ner of a grand stand that rose as high as 
the Equitable Building—a wall of human 
beings with faces for bricks. The real 
Derby crowd was that which stretched 


about this sheer wall upon Epsom Downs 
over miles and miles of dusty turf. 

To approach the Derby in a proper 
frame of mind, and to get its full values, 
it is necessary to start sixteen miles away 
from it, and to draw near to it slowly 
and by degrees, and with humility of 
spirit. The spirit in which you return 
depends on different things, generally on 
a particular horse. 

The Derby does not affect London town 
itself. I should like to be present at the 
public function which could. It does 
not overthrow it, and color it with blue 
and orange and black, as the football 
match does New York on Thanksgiving 
day. It sprinkles it with a number of 
young men with field-glasses about their 
persons, and a few more coaches than 
usual, but that is all. You reach the 
Surrey side and Clapham Road before 
you note the difference. And from there 
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on for sixteen miles you are not allowed 
to forget that you are going to the Derby. 
You go on a coach if you wish to see it 
properly. By it I mean the scene and the 
people, and not the races, which are a 
very small part of it, and which are like 
all other races in that the wrong horse 
comes in first. Clapham Road begins at 
the other end of Vauxhall Bridge, and 
as your coach swings into it on a trot 
you take your place in a procession, and 
only trot thereafter by accident. This 
procession is made up of coster-monger 
carts: coaches with ringing horns and 
clanking harness: omnibuses, gay with 
enamelled advertisements: open trucks, 
carrying kitchen chairs for seats: han- 
soms, with hampers on top and mosquito 
nettings in front: and drays and vans 
and every make of wagon known to the 
London streets, from the Mile End Road 
of Whitechapel to the Mile of Hyde Park. 
To watch this procession on its way, thou- 
sands of men and women line the two 
sidewalks, and fill the windows of houses, 
the family, on the first floor, dressed for 
the occasion, and the nurse-maids and 
house-servants hanging out of the win- 
dows above them. These latter are amused 
or envious, as the case may be, and ex- 
press themselves accordingly. 

In the procession the coster-monger 
predominates. There is generally not 
less than six of him in one cart, with the 
poor little ‘* moke,” as they for some un- 
known reason call their donkey, almost 
invisible, save for his ears and his little 
legs, that go pluckily twinkling in and 
out from beneath the legs of his owner, 
which are stretched along the shaft and 
encircle his neck. 

‘Six men and only one donkey?” some 
one exclaimed to a coster after the races. 

‘*And why not?” said the man. ‘‘We 
all on us ’ad whips.” 

The London coster is quite as typical 
in his way as the London policeman. He 
wears a white and blue dotted kerchief 
as the badge of all his race, and a high- 
cut waistcoat and a full long-tailed coat, 
both strung with pearl buttons as closely 
as they can be sewed together. If he is 
very smart he has his trousers slashed 
like a Mexican vaquero’s, with a triangle 
of black velvet and more pearl buttons. 
This is his unofficial uniform. Many of 
the gypsies wear it too, and it is all the 
more picturesque because it is unofficial. 
He pays more than he can afford for one 
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of these suits, and they are handed down 
from father to son, and so in their time 
see many Derbys, and Sunday outings at 
the Welsh Harp, and bank holidays. ‘He 
leaves Farringdon Road or Spitalfields oy 
Whitechapel at four in the morning of 
Derby day, and so reaches it about one in 
the afternoon, after many halts. If he is 
a good coster, one who jumps upon his 
mother but seldom and only beats his wife 
when drunk, he takes the ‘* missus” and 
the ‘‘ nipper” and two or three pals with 
him. If he is not married, he gives the 
seat of honor to his sweetheart, or his 
‘*doner,” as he calls her. Her badge of 
office is a broad silver chain with a large 
silver locket attached, and a bonnet. She 
ean also be told by the way she bangs 
her hair. The silver chain is inevitable; 
the bonnet is wonderful. The coster girls 
pay for these latter a sixpence a week on 
the instalment plan, and some of these 
bonnets from Petticoat Lane cost as much 
as the milliners on Bond Street ask for 
theirs. But the coster girl gets much 
more for her money. Her bonnet is as 
broad as a sombrero, slanting down in 
front over her eyes and hair, and tower 
ing at the back above her head, covered 
with colored feathers and ribbons and 
velvet. This bonnet is as characteristic 
and local to the coster girls of the east of 
London as are the gold head-dresses to 
the women of Scheveningen. 

It is necessary to give the coster-mon- 
ger so much space because the Derby 
really belongs to him, although he does 
not grudge you the spectacle. He rather 
enjoys your being there. He considers 
catching your eye a sufficient introduc- 
tion, and bids you with solicitude to be 
careful of your health, and asks, ‘* Wot 
cheer, Govenor?” or exclaims ecstatical- 
ly: ‘‘My! wot noice laidies you ‘ave got 
along o’ you; hain't you? ’Er with the 
straw ’at in particular. I’m plaiying you 
to win, your ladyship, and the laidy next 
you for a plaice;” or he will stop sud- 
denly in the middle of his song (for every 
wagon-load sings, so that as you go along 
you are steadily passing out of the burden 
of one melody into the rhythm of an 
other), and standing up, cry, warningly: 
‘*Don’t you listen to ’im, laidy. ‘Es a- 
deceiven of you. It’s just ‘is gammon. 
Ahh! you sees, I knows you.” 

There is a great deal of this sort of 
thing. It is extremely funny, or rough 
and vulgar, if you like, but that is really 
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no reason why Eng- 
lish women of the 
better should 
not see it, aS none 
of them apparently 
have done. That, 
however, touches on 
a national character- 
istic which would 
take very long to ex- 
plain, even were it 
not to me, at least, 
still unintelligible. 

After two hours 
you draw away from 
the solid rows of sub- 
urban villas, with im- 
mortal names paint- 
ed on their very lit- 
tle door-posts, and 
drive by parks, and 
into villages and past 
public - houses, in 
front of which hun- 
dreds of wagon-loads ; 
have been emptied, and where the occu- 
pants, having been refreshed and enliv- 
ened, are taking the stiffness out of their 
limbs by dancing on the very dusty vil- 
lage green, the ‘‘doners” in their young 
men’s Derby hats, and the young men in 
the marvellous bonnets aforesaid. It is 
the noisiest and the best-natured of 
crowds, and the thirstiest, for the public 
housesapparently are not frequent enough, 
and many wagons carry their own kegs 
of ale on temporary tables running down 
the centre, upon which the occupants 
sprawl, lean, and pound with their pew- 
ter mugs. 

The commons and parks give way to 
broad fields and bunches of trees and 
hedges, and the procession breaks into a 
trot and breathes the fresh air thank- 
fully; or we pass between the high stone 
walls of some great estate, and can see 
the tennis-court from the top of the 
coach, and the owner and his friends, even 
at this early hour, taking tea, which in Eng- 
land is like a motion to adjourn. Even 
this far from town small boys. very red 
of countenance and covered with dust, ac- 
company us on our way, turning cart- 
wheels or somersaults, and landing hea- 
vily on their backs, only to scramble up 
again and run after us to call, ‘*‘ Throw us 
your mouldy coppers, sir,” or *‘ "Ope you'll 
pick the winner, sir.” At one place hun- 
dreds of orphans, in the uniform of the 


class 


ON 


THE ROAD TO THE DERBY. 


asylum to which they belong, are ranged 
behind a hedge under the care of sweet- 
looking teachers, and cheer wildly and 
continually, like a mob in a play, ap- 
parently at the prospect that some one 
at least, if not themselves, is going to 
enjoy himself. And men throw coppers, 
for which they scramble. It struck me 
that all the dear little girls in mob-caps, 
and the sweet little boys in regimentals 
playing so bravely in the asylum band, 
were learning a very curious lesson along 
that dusty highway, and that making 
beggars of them, and objects of careless 
pity from such a mob, would be hardly 
worth in years to come the few pennies 
which the day brought in. 

To many of the crowd the day was an 
old story, and to wear away the time they 
played cards on the tables placed in their 
vans, or danced up and down the confined 
limits of the wagon, while the others 
beat time on their knees. The good-na- 
ture is the most marked feature of the day, 
and quite well worth remarking when one 
considers that thousands of drivers are 
handling from four horses to one donkey 
each, and that each is trying to get ahead 
of the one immediately in front, and 
that each thinks his particular animal is 
best entitled to take and to hold the right 
of way. Nothing, I think, speaks more 
highly of the Englishman’s inborn know- 
ledge of driving, whether he be a butcher 
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boy or Arthur Fownes, than this proces- 
sion, three deep and sixteen miles long, 
on Derby day, with not a wheel gone nor 
a broken shaft to mark the course. 

It is one o’clock before you leave the 
cultivated lands behind, and toil slowly 
up the steep hill to the downs, where the 
white dust rises suddenly like a mist and 
shuts out the rest of the world, leaving 
you in a white cloud, which blinds and 
suffocates you. It makes you understand 
the mosquito nets in front of the han- 
soms and the blue and green veils around 
the men’s hats. 

It is a dust which conceals everything 
from view except the rear of the coach 
just in front and the flashes of light 
where the sun strikes on a piece of brass 
mounting. It is like moving through a 
fog at sea. One hears the crack of the 
whips and the creaking of wheels and 
leather all around, and the half-hearted 
protest of some guard on his horn, but one 
can only imagine what the dust hides, and 
comes out of it on the top of the downs 
as out of a Turkish bath, gasping and 
tearful, and wondering if those other peo- 
ple know how white and bedraggled and 
haggard they look. The top of the downs 
is one vast encampment—an encampment 
without apparent order or government, 
with every dust-covered hedge in sight 
lined with picketed horses and donkeys, 
and with hundreds more grazing along 
lines of rope which early risers have 
stretched for your convenience and their 
possible profit. You must pass through a 
mile of thisimpromptu stabling before you 
reach the race-track proper, and between 
rows and rows of carts resting upon their 
shafts, and hansom-cabs with the driver's 
seat pointing skywards, and omnibuses 
abandoned for the time to gypsies and 
hostlers. It is a bivouac as great as that 
of an army corps. In the centre of these 
open-air stables rises the grand stand, 

with its back towards London. It is the 
highest grand stand in the world, and 
the people on the top of it cannot be rec- 
ognized from the ground even with an 
opera-glass. It faces one end of a horse- 
shoe track—a turf track, with stout rails 
on either side of it. In the centre of this 
horseshoe track is a valley; and this val- 
ley, and the track, and the downs beyond 
the horseshoe track, are covered for miles 
with what looks like a succession of great 
and little circuses and their accompany- 
ing side-shows. There is not a row of 
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booths here and a bunch of tents there. 


but long irregular avenues and streets 
built of booths and flag-covered tents, 


with canvas pictures for walls, stretching 


on beyond one another for a mile, like a 


fighting line of old battle-ships with all 
their canvas set and all their signals fly 
ing; and in amongst these are thousands of 
people pushing and shoving and moving 
in black blocks and streams and currents, 
with a soldier's scarlet coat or a gypsy’s 
yellow shaw] showing for an instant,and 
then disappearing again in the ocean of 
black heads and white faces. 

The Derby is quite free; at least unless 
you mount the monster grand stand, or 
go inside the enclosure between it and the 
track; but the rest is as free as a Lord 
Mayor’s show, and on the day that I was 
there sixty thousand people availed them- 
selves of this freedom. In a country 
given to spectacular exhibitions—Wim- 
bledon’s, jubilee processions, boat-races, 
naval reviews—the Derby strikes one as 
quite the most remarkable thing of this 
sort that the English do,and they do them 
all particularly well. In no other coun- 
try, I believe, do sixty thousand people 
travel sixteen miles to camp out around 
a race-track, and then break up camp and 
march back again the same night. 

As a matter of fact, they do not all 
march back the same night. The gypsies 
and the fakirs, and hundreds of others 
around the training-stables (for the rac- 
ing at Epsom Downs lasts a week), re- 
main overnight, and this encampment, 
with the fires burning in the open air 
and the lights showing from under the 

canvas, makes as weird and wonderful a 
scene as that of the Derby day itself. 
But in the morning this sleeping bivouac 
rouses itself, and the tents go up as easily 
as umbrellas, and an army of people crowd 
the track and the grounds, as thickly as 
the City Hall Square is crowded on the 
night of a Presidential election. The 
coaches face the grand stand from the op- 
posite side of the track. They are packed 
as closely together as the omnibuses in 
front of the Bank of England, so that one 
could walk for half a mile from one to 
the other of them without once touching 
the ground. The first which come of 
hese take the best places, and the last 
are crowded in on them by the servants 
and the unemployed, who take out tlie 
leaders and shove with the wheelers until 
they have locked wheels with two other 












coaches, and have apparently entangled 
themselves forever. These coaches form 
a barrier three rows deep along the course, 
and the dresses of the women on top of 
them, and the luncheons, before their pyr- 
amids are demolished, make the place look 
like a succession of picnics in mid-air. 

Back of these, down the valley between 
the curves of the horseshoe, are tents 
and the rings where wooden horses cir- 
cle and prance, and railroad cars which 
mock the laws of gravity, dashing up and 
down wooden hills, and where there are 
shooting-galleries and boxing-booths and 
swings, and rows after rows of gypsy 
wagons (little green and red houses on 
wheels, with a pair of steps at the back 
like a bathing-machine), and solid pha- 
lanxes of shouting book-makers. These 
last stand in couples, dressed ridiculous- 
ly alike,as a guarantee that they do not 
intend to lose themselves in the crowd, 
and with banners behind them to tell who 
they may be, from whence they come, and 
what a very old and trustworthy firm 
theirs is, 


DERBY. 


‘*Good old Ted Marks,” and ‘‘ Splasher 
Getters of Manchester”; ‘‘ Diamond Jack 


of Birmingham ”’—“ Fair play, quick pay, 
and civility to all” is his motto—and 
‘‘Ikey Kennedy, the Music Hall pet,” in 
a gilded four-wheel wagon, with his por- 
trait in oils on the sides. There are doz- 
ens of such wagons and hundreds of book- 
makers. Some in white flannel caps, 
clothes, and shoes, others all in red silk 
with red silk opera hats and evening 
dress, others with broad sashes spangled 
with bright new shillings like shirts of 
chain armor, and others in velvet or 
Scotch plaids. They are grotesque, loud- 
voiced, red-faced, and each couple identi- 
cal in appearance, even to the flower in 
the button-hole and the scarf-pin. They 
will take anything from a shilling to a 
five-pound note, and they take a great 
many of both. 

But if you would get something for 
your money other than a. ticket with 
‘*Lucky Tom Tatters of London ” print- 
ed upon it, you can throw wooden balls 
at cocoanuts in front of a screen, or at 
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wooden heads, or at walking-sticks, and 
perhaps get one of the cocoanuts, or a 
very bad cigar. You can also purchase a 
purse in which you have seen a gentleman 
in a velveteen coat put a sovereign, which 
is not there when you open the purse, or 
bet on which one of three cups the little 
round ball is under, or buy wooden doll 
babies with numerous joints to stick in 
your hatband, or colored paper flowers and 
feathers to twine around it, these latter 
being traditional. People always put doll 
babies in their hats after the Derby—you 
can see them in Frith’s picture: ‘‘it has 
always been done,” they will tell you, if 
you ask, and that is all the reason you 
can obtain, or that you desire if you are a 
good Englishman. There are also nu- 
merous venders of tin tubes and dried 
pease, with which joyous winners on their 
way home pepper the legs of the helpless 
footmen on the back of the coach in front, 
and of pewter squirts filled with water 
with which they re-freshen the dust-cover- 
ed ‘‘bobbies”; or, if you are a sportsman, 
you can watch a prize-fight which is al- 
ways just about to begin, or shoot at clay 
pipes with a rifle, or try your strength 
by pounding a peg into the ground. 

These are all very moderately priced 
pleasures, but there is much you can get 
for nothing at all. You do not have to 
pay to see the clown on stilts walking 
above the heads of the crowd, and fright- 
ening Eliza by putting one leg over her 
shoulder and trusting that she will not 
jump the wrong way; or to see the man 
who allows any one in the crowd to break 
with a sledge-hammer the rocks which he 
holds on his breast, and who jumps up 
*nharmed and dashes after the dissolv- 
ing audience with his tattered hat. 

You see so much to entertain you on 
the grounds that you forget about the 
races, although the sight from the coach 
is, in its broader view, quite as amusing 
and impressive as the one you obtain 
by pushing through the crowd. Instead 
of moving about to see other people, 
the other people come to call on you, 
chiefly musicians of several nationalities, 
who sing sentimental songs sentimental- 
ly to the young women on the next drag, 
who try to pretend they do not know that 
they are being made to look ridiculous; 
and little yellow-haired girls on stilts, 
who seat themselves on the box, and draw 
their stilts up out of the way, and sing, 
‘* I’m er blushin’ bud of innercence; papa 


says I'm a great expense”; and troops o| 
burnt-cork comedians who pretend the) 
know the people on the coaches, and who 
flatter the weak in spirit by crying 
‘* Ahh! glad to see your lordship ’ere to 
doiy. 1ain’t forgot the ’arf-crown your 
lordship give me when your lordship 
won that pot of money off King Remus 
Kemton Park Waiy. Your lordship al 
lus wos a good one at pickin’ a winner 
Now, wot can we sing at your lordship’s 
command ter-day?” At which his lord 
ship, being a real-estate agent from Chi 
cago, is extremely pleased, and com 
mands his favorite melody. 

There are a great many Americans at 
the Derby. It is something of which they 
have all heard, and in consequence want 
to see. An Englishman has also heard 
about it, but that does not necessarily 
make him want to see it. 

There are some things there which no 
one cares to see—men fighting in the 
dirt for the chicken bones some groom 
has scraped off a plate and thrown be- 
tween the wheels, and men who, when 
some one on the coach, seeing this, hands 
them decent food in a decent way, trem- 
ble all over as a dog does when you hold 
up a stick, and choke the food into their 
mouths with one hand while the other 
(wasted one) is stretched out for more, and 
men and boys sleeping heavily under the 
very feet of the crowd, worn out with the 
endless noise and excitement and the six- 
teen-mile walk and drink, and the young 
bank clerk who came overdressed, and 
was suddenly beset on all sides, and who 
now stands stunned and silly with empty 
pockets and a hole in his scarf to show 
where his pin had been. Or one sees a 
quick congestion of the crowd in one 
spot, and policemen making through it 
like men through water, arm over arm, 
until they meet around and rescue some 
poor wretch of a book-maker who has 
tried to sneak away from his debts, and 
upon whom one of his creditors, knowing 
that the law of England will not recog- 
nize a gambling debt, has called down the 
unwritten law of the. race-track, and has 
hurled the cry of ‘‘Welsher.” An aw- 
ful word, that means nothing to us, but 
which sometimes on an English race- 
course means death from man-handling. 
And the fellow is run out into the track 
trembling with terror and clinging to the 
officers about him, with his tawdry suit of 
velvet torn from his back, and his face 
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and naked shoulders covered with sweat 
and dust, and the blood that shines brill- 
iantly in the sunlight, all his blatant noisy 
swagger gone, and with nothing left but 
an awful terror of his fellow-men. When 
Englishmen used to deprecate the sad 
prevalence of lynch-law in some parts of 
my own country, I used to ask them if 
they had ever heard a man cry ‘** Welsh- 
er” in England, and they would fall back 
on the evils of our protective tariff and 
of our use of ice-water at dinner. 

The races at the Derby are very beauti- 
ful examples of how grand a spectacle a 
horse-race can be. I can only speak of 
them as a spectacle, and not knowingly 
in sporting phraseology, because a com- 
positor once made me say that the odds 
on a horse were 60 to 0, and a great many 
clever sporting editors, whose experience 
was limited to Guttenburg, pointed out 
by this how little I knew. Since that I 
have avoided writing of horse-races, ex- 
cept as a picturesque and pretty institu- 
tion. 

What first puzzles one at the Derby is 
to see where the horses are going to find 
room to run, for the track is blocked 
with the mob, which stands doubtfully 
fingering the sixpences in its pockets, 
and listening to the young men who are 
selling tips on the race to follow, and be- 
seeching the crowd about them to remem- 
ber what they foretold at the Manchester 
races a year ago. 

‘* Did I soiy Orleander would win? Did 


I? Larsk you now, as man to man, di 
I, or did I not? Idid. Right, sir, I d 
And the gents wot patronized me got 
quid for every bob they ’ad up. I don’t 
spend moi toime ‘anging round pubs, / 
don’t I’m hup every mornin’ on these 
ere downs a-watchin’ these ere ’orses run 
and I knows wot’s wot, and it’s all writ 
down ‘ere in these ’ere pieces of paiper 
which I’m givin’ away for a tanner 
Mixed with these young men are evan 
gelists with an organ on wheels, to the ac 
companiment of which they sing hymns. 
They are not the Salvationists, though 
one sees the red jerseys of these also, but 
soberly clothed, earnest-looking men, per- 
fectly impassive to the incongruity of 
their surroundings, and fervent in their 
hope of accomplishing some good. They 
have as large a circle about them as has 
the tipster, and they are too familiar a 
sight wherever many people are gathered 
together in England to be either scoffed 
at or encouraged. But when the bell 
rings, all of these—tipster, evangelist, and 
colored comedian—fly before the impor- 
tant business of the moment, and there is 
a rush to the rails, which men clutch 
desperately like wrecked mariners to a 
mast-head, and a sudden overflow among 
the carriages as the mounted police ride 
slowly along the length of the track, leay- 
ing a clear broad green road behind them. 
And then the horses canter up the 
course, and come back again with a rush 
of colors and straining necks amidst what 
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RETURNING FROM THE DERBY. 


is almost, for so large a multitude, com- 
plete silence. Englishmen do not make 
themselves heard as does a racing crowd 
in America. The most interesting effect 
in the race to one who is looking up the 
track, and who is not interested in the 


finish, is what seems to be a second race, 
as the crowd breaks in after the last of 
the horses and sweeps down the track, 
making it appear shortened behind as the 
horses move forward. 


When it is all over there is the des- 
perate hurry of departure, the harnessing 
up of frightened horses, and the collect- 
ing of the stray members of the different 
coaching parties, and a great blowing of 
horns and cracking of whips, and much 
inelegant language, and long and tire- 
some waits of a quarter of an hour each, 
while the great mob that arrived at dif- 
ferent hours tries to get out and depart 
at the same moment. But as secon as the 
downs are cleared, and Clapham Road is 
reached, the procession of the morning is 
re-formed ; the crowds, only greater in 


number, line the way on either side, and 
there is much more singing and much 
more blowing of horns and playing of 
accordions and airy persiflage. The cos- 
ter does not object to making himself look 
ridiculous. He rejoices intensely in a 
false nose and a high paper cap. He 
would not feel that he had enjoyed the 
day or done it proper honor if some one 
in his party did not sing or play the aec- 
cordion, and if all of them did not wear 
plumes in their pot hats. We have no- 
thing which exactly corresponds with this 
at home; the people of the east and west 
sides, when they go off for a day’s holiday, 
do not make themselves ridiculous on pur- 
pose. If one of their party wore a false 
nose, or a red and yellow hat two feet 
high, or stuck doll babies all over his per- 
son, he would be frowned upon as being 
too ‘‘ fresh.” The day is not complete to 
the east side tough here unless he helps to 
throw some one off the barge, or thrashes 
the gentleman who wants to ‘‘ spiel ” with 
his girl. And the Englishman of the 
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lowest class is much more musically in- 
clined than his American brother. From 
the downs to High Street, Whitechapel, 
there is one continual burst of song,—the 
songs, as a rule, it is interesting to note, 
being those which a man of an entirely 
different class had written for audiences 
of as wholly different a class, but which 
were hailed and adopted unanimously by 
the people of the class about which they 
were written. I refer to Albert Chevalier 
and his coster-monger ditties. One sees 
the same thing in the way the British 
soldiers in India sing Mr. Kipling’s bar- 
rack-room ballads, and the inhabitants of 
Cherry Street have adopted Mr. Braham’s 
‘* Maggie Murphy’s Home.” 

Many of these vocalists fall by the way- 
side, under a hedge or against the walls 
of a public-house, and the waits at these 
places become more general and more 
frequent, and so it is quite dark before 
you reach the asphalt again, and find 
the streets ablaze with light and rimmed 
with black lines of spectators and beggars, 
who hope you have had a lucky day, and 
who entreat, with a desperation which rec- 
ognizes this to be the last chance for an- 
other year, that you will throw them what 
remains of your ‘‘ mouldy coppers.” 


One finds the Cup day of Royal Ascot 
a somewhat tame affair after the rowdy 
good-nature and vast extent of the Derby. 
It is neither the one thing nor the other. 
There is rather too much dust and too 
frequent intrusions of horses upon the 
scene to make it a successful garden par- 
ty, and there are too many women to 
make it a thoroughly sporting race meet- 
ing. There seem to be at least four 
women —generally twins, to judge by 
their gowns—to every man. The crowd 
that makes the Derby what it is, is only 
present at Ascot on sufferance. The smart 
people, to whom Ascot primarily and sole- 
ly belongs, have all the best places and 
the best time; but even the best time does 
not seem to be a very good time. They 
all appear to be afraid of mussing their 
frocks, which, when they have so many, 
seems rather mean-spirited. There is a 
track at Ascot over which horses run 
at great speed at irregular intervals, but 
nobody takes them seriously. One iseither 
back in the royal enclosure taking tea, or 
behind the grand stand on the lawn, quite 
out of sight of the track, or lunching on 
the long line of coaches facing it, or in 


the club and regimental tents back of 
these, where, for all one can see of it, the 
race might be coming off in Piceadill, 
Every well-known regiment has its own 
luncheon tent, with its soldier-servants in 
front, the native Indians in white and red 
turbans and the sailors being the most suc- 
cessful, and many of the London clubs 
have their tents also, and the pretty wo- 
men, and the big narrow-waisted young 
men, all of whom look and walk and dress 
alike—even to the yellow leather field 
glass over the right shoulder, which never 
comes out of its case—pass from tent to 
tent, and from coach to coach, and from 
the Enclosure to the grand stand through- 
out the whole of the day, seeking ac- 
quaintances and luncheon, and tasting 
horrible claret-cup and warm champagne. 
The Ascot races were under the especial 
charge last year of the Earl of Coventry, 
who, as master of the Queen’s buck- 
hounds, had, among other duties, that of 
refusing the applications of five thousand 
people for a place in the Enclosure. This 
in itself must be something of a respon- 
sibility, although it is likely that after 
one has refused three thousand, the other 
two thousand would not weigh on one’s 
mind. It is also his duty and pleasure, 
when the court is not in mourning, to ride 
at the head of a group of richly attired 
gentlemen leading the royalties in their 
carriages. 

This is a very pretty sight. The horses 
are very fine, and the coats very pink, 
and Lord Coventry is, as he should 
be, the ideal of an English gentleman 
M.¥F.H. He only clears the track once; 
after that the ordinary mounted police 
perform this service,which is a somewhat 
superfluous duty,as the crowd go on with 
their own pursuits whether the track is 
clear or not. The Ascot gowns are prob- 
ably the most striking effect of the day; 
a woman would recall one or two of 
them, but to a man they appear as a daz- 
zling whole; they are the first and the 
last thing he sees; they force themselves 
upon him before anything else, as the 
multitude of hansom-cabs on a London 
street press on the eye before you recog- 
nize which street it is. 

To the American there must always be 
something delightful in the idea of the 
Enclosure; but the reality is a trifle dis- 
appointing. He has, of course, outgrown 
the idea that royalties look differently 
from other people, but such an aggrega- 
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tion of social celebrities penned up, as it 
were, and on view to such an immense 
mob, seems to promise something less con- 
ventional. But it is interesting to hear 
the present bearer of a very great name 
fuss and fret because there are two 
and not three lumps in his tea, and to 
find that the very much made up lady 
is the professional beauty, and not the 
young and very beautiful one who is 
laughing so heartily at a’song of a col- 
ored comedian on the other side of the 
rail, and that she in turn was once a 
clergyman’s daughter and is now a Per- 
sonage indeed, and ‘‘ walks in” before all 
the other great ladies and professional 
beauties and the young girl friends of 
her own age with whom she once used 
to play tennis and do parish work. It 
is also curious to consider that ‘‘only a 
brandy bottle” stands between a shy lit- 
tle man and a title which is written up 
in bronze from Hyde Park corner to 
Westminster Bridge, and that the “black 
man,’ who is not at all black, in the ill- 
fitting gray frock-coat, is a prince of half 
of India, and that the very much bored 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 518.—26 


ASCOT. 


young man who is sitting down while 
three women are standing and talking 
to him is a manufacturer’s son who is 
worth a million pounds sterling. It is 
also interesting to hear the policemen 
tell the crowd outside the fence that they 
must not even ‘‘touch the railing.” It 
makes you think you are at a circus, and 
listening to the keeper warning the group 
in front of the lion’s cage. I really could 
not see what harm it would have done 
had they happened to touch the rail- 
ing itself, especially when it was the 
fault of those behind who were so keen 
to see. And it is only fair to say that 
the lions behaved admirably, and were 
quite unconscious of the presence of so 
many awe-stricken spectators. That is 
all that saved it from being ridiculous on 
both sides of the barrier. 

I do not think that royalty looks well 
in the garb of every day, and in the sun- 
light to which we can all lay claim. Its 
members should be reserved for functions 
and dress parades and levees. They look 
much better then. Their appearance in 
high hats and in jewels worn with cloth 
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walking dresses is artistically and po- 
litically wrong. It is much better not 
to have royalty at all than to have a 
democratic royalty which stops to laugh 
at Punch and Judy shows, as did George 
III., or goes to smoking concerts, as do 
some of his descendants. Such conduct 
may endear royalty to the hearts of the 
people, but it is extremely annoying to 
the visiting American. Royalty is either 
royal or it is nothing; and when it steps 
off the red plush and walks over to Tat- 
tersall’s to back Orvieto, it loses its only 
excuse and its only interest. 


What impresses you most about Henley 
is the way in which every one contributes 
to make it what it is. It is not divided 
into those who are looked at and those 
who look on. Every one helps, from the 
young man in the blue coat and the red 
ribbon of the Leander Club, who lounges 
on the house-boat, to the perspiring water- 
man, with his brass shield and red coat, 
who ferries you from one bank to the 
other. The chance spectator gives just 
as much to the scene as does the winner 
of the Diamond Sculls. Every one and 
every boat-load is part of a great pano- 
rama of color and movement, some giv- 
ing more than others. Letty Lind, of 
the Gaiety Theatre, for instance, under 
her lace parasol in the Gaiety enclosure, 
is more pleasing to look at than the stout 
gentleman who is bumping everything 
within reach of his punt, and who is kept 
busy begging pardons from one end of 
the course to the other; but even he 
makes you smile lazily, and so contributes 
to the whole. 

You are impressed, as you are at so 
many of the big English out-of-door meet- 
ings, with the system and the order of the 
thing, and with the rules which govern 
your pleasure, and the fact that the rules 
which control the Henley week are as 
strictly in force as those which govern the 
Bank of England, and are quite as excel- 
lent. There is no scrambling for places, 
nor mixture of the good with the bad, and 
the speculator, who does all he can to spoil 
every successful meeting in America, from 
the football matches and the Horse Show 
to a Paderewski recital, is unknown. A 
governing committee, or board of trustees, 
or some such important body, sit in con- 
clave long before Henley week, and re- 
ceive applications from clubs for places 
along the bank, and from families for 


portions of the lawns, and from {| 
owners of house-boats for positions « 
the course. And the board of trustees 
decide who shall go where and which 
shall have what, and the lordly hous 
boat and the humble fakir who asks 
room on the opposite bank for his cocos 
nut-stand are treated with equal con 
sideration. And so when you come dow» 
from town in your flannels, prepared to 
be pleased and to enjoy yourself, you 
find the scene set, and the ushers in 
their places, and your seat reserved for 
you. That is the great thing about Eng- 
land—its law and order, which keeps the 
hired carriages out of the Row, which 
arrests you for throwing an envelope 
out of a hansom-cab, and which con- 
trols the position of your canoe at Hen 
ley. In America it is every one for him- 
self. In England it is every one for ey- 
ery one else, and though the individual 
may occasionally suffer, the majority re- 
joice. It may annoy you to find that 
you must not anchor your launch to a 
house-boat, and leave it there while you 
walk about on the turf; but if it is left 
there it annoys hundreds of others who 
need the room it takes, and so when you 
return you will find that the river police 
have removed it, and tied it up at some 
place where lost articles are classified and 
cared for. This hurts your feelings, but 
it is good for the public. 

The racing is a very small part of 
Henley. It must necessarily be so when 
two boats only can row at the same time, 
and when the advantage of position 
means an advantage of two lengths to 
the crew which pull under the shelter 
of the house-boats. An arrangement so 
absurd as that cannot be considered as 
coming under the head of serious sport. 
Henley is a great water picnic, not a 
sporting event; it is the out-of-door life, 
the sight of the thousands of boats and 
thousands of people in white and col- 
ors, all on pleasure bent, and the green 
trees, and beautiful flowers of the house- 
boats, and the colored lanterns at night 
and the fireworks, which make Henley 
an institution. It strikes one at first as 
being very small, as it really is, much 
smaller than the name and fame of the 
race and place lead one to expect. 

You enter into the spirit of Henley 
when you get your ticket in town, and 
find hundreds of young men and maidens 
crowding the platform, and dressed as no 


AT HENLEY, 


one would dare to dress in New York city 
—in the most barbarous blazers and brill- 
iant boating suits—the sort of garments 
men or girls might have worn a few years 


ago at the Pier or at Bar Harbor, but 
which they would certainly not expose 
to the stares of Broadway, or to the criti- 
cisms of the idlers around a railroad sta- 
tion. America is a fine free country in 
many ways, but England is much more 
free in one, and allows her subjects or 
the strangers within her gates to dress 
as they please, and where they please. 
Hundreds more of such holiday-looking 
beings met the special trains at Henley 
station, and from that on you see 
more round hats, or black coats, or var- 
nished boots. The whole boating frater- 
nity of the Thames seems to have been 
turned into the queer quaint town, with 
its crooked streets and more crooked red 
roofs, and every one is sunburnt and com- 
fortable-looking and happy. 

From the big stone bridge to a point a 
mile below, the house-boats stretch along 


no 


one bank, and green grass and high trees 
line the other, and on the river between 
are processions and processions of boats, 
so close that the owners touch with their 
hands; they move along in blocks, or pull 
out of the crush by stealing a tow from the 
boat just ahead. A skilful and agile ath- 
lete could cross the river dry-shod at places 
by stepping from one boat to another. 
The boats and their crews disappear and 
reappear like a shuttle in a loom, moving 
slowly in and out, or shooting ahead if 
they are small enough, and you catch a 
glimpse of a pretty face or a more than 
striking costume only to lose it again as 
another boat slips in the way like the 
slide in a stereopticon. Whether you 
look down upon it from a house-boat or 
are in the midst of it in a canoe, the effect 
is more brilliant and the changes more 
bewildering than are the advancing and 
retreating lines of any great ballet you 
haveever seen. And at night, even when 
you try to sleep, you still see the colors 
and the shining sunlight flashing on the 
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polished wood-work, and the boats as 
they move in and out and swallow each 
other up. 

The setting of the scene is very good. 
Nature has been the landscape-gardener 
of one bank with trees and gradually ris- 
ing hills, and man has made the other 
brilliant with the long row of house-boats. 
A house-boat can be a very modest and 
barnlike affair, or it can suggest a bower 
of fresh flowers and a floating Chinese 
pagoda combined. Those at Henley are 
of this latter kind. Some of them were 
pink and white, with rows of pink carna- 
tions, or white and gold, with hanging 
vines of green, or brilliantly blue, with sol- 
id banks of red geraniums. Some of them 
were hidden entirely by long wooden 
boxes of growing flowers, which over- 
flowed and hung down in masses of color 
to the water's edge, and all had gorgeous- 
ly striped awnings and Chinese umbrel- 


las and soft Persian rugs everywhere, 
and silk flags of the owners’ own design 
flapping overhead. It is only a step along 
the gang-plank to the lawn, and so on 
down the line to the next open space, 
where some club has a bit of lawn re- 
served for it,and has erected a marquee, 
and brilliant standards proclaiming its 
name, and guiding the thirsty and hun- 
gry member to its luncheon table. 

There are possibly more profitable ways 
of employing one’s time and more intel- 
lectual amusements, but you are very near 
to content when you fall back in a wicker 
chair on the top of one of these water- 
houses, and feel the breeze lifting the 
awning overhead, and hear the _ trees 
scraping it with their leaves; and were it 
not for the necessity of getting up to watch 
two crews of young men pulling violent- 
ly past at an unusual speed, the race week 
at Henley would be quite ideal. 


THE MILKY WAY. 


(A PERSIAN 


LEGEND.) 


BY WALLACE BRUCE. 


ye lived and dreamed in silent ages past— 
. Two lovers parted through long bitter years— 
And died in hope; but Fate, still cruel, cast 
Their future lot in far-off different spheres, 
To grieve in vain; and heaven itself was naught, 
An empty joy,—for what is life at best 
Till with the threads of being there is wrought 
A chord responsive to another breast? 
Their spirits yearned across the chasm drear; 
An answering wish shot swift from soul to soul— 
A bridge of light o’er that wide waste to rear, 
An arch of stars across the flaming scroll. 
They waited not, nor asked they God above, 
For time or space cannot dissever Love. 


Long zons pass; and now the narrowing zone 
Needs but one star to make the span complete, 

One crowning sphere from out the living throne 
To bind the arch. Straightway archangels fleet 


Sought God and spake: ‘ 


‘See’st Thou yon Starry Way 


Where spirits bold would bridge the realms of space? 
Have they Thy will with wandering spheres to play, 

And rob Thy throne presumptuous pride to grace?” 
‘*Shall I destroy,” God said, ‘‘the works of Love, 

I who am Love?” (In glory bright 
Those lovers wept with joy. Around, above, 

For one sweet instant thrilled all worlds with light.) 
‘*The keystone take from God’s eternal throne. 
The works of Love abide, and they alone!” 





























ALGERIAN RIDERS. 


BY COLONEL T. A. DODGE, U.S. A. 


 =.2 when he reaches the home of 

the Moor or the Bedouin, or stands 
where, scorning to live under a roof, the 
Arab of the desert pitches his camel’s- 
hair tent, and lazes away a profitless ex- 
istence, eating his bread in the sweat, not 
of his own brow, but of that of his slav- 
ing wives and daughters—whoso fondly 
imagines that he will find himself among 
better horses than surround him at home, 
is doomed to grievous disappointment. 
Good horseflesh rare in the desert 
as it is in England or America. There 
are more high-grade horses in Kentucky 
to-day, per head of population, than the 
first home of the ancestor of all blooded 
stock has ever boasted. A faultless horse 
is a pearl of great price; it is rarely to be 
found; and, like the Scriptural jewel, a 
man must often sell all that he hath to 
buy it. 

‘*Where are the Arabian horses?” you 
ask, on reaching Morocco or Algeria. 
‘*Those are Arabians — thoroughbreds !” 
comes the answer, with a gesture towards 
some diminutive equine specimens for all 
the world like broncos. ‘‘ But the splen- 


Is as 


did, beautiful Arabians of which we have 
heard — which we have come, lo, these 
many thousand weary miles to worship?” 
‘*Ah, you must go to the desert for those!” 
You accordingly journey to the edge of 
the desert, perhaps Biskra way, or per- 





chance to the first oasis on your route 
beyond; but, alas, it is always a sheik or 
a caliph further on who has the perfect 
creature your eyes long to feast upon. 
The reason is not far to seek. Good 
horses come solely from selection and 
breeding. But, you will object, there was 
no breeding to produce the bronco, of 
whose wonderful qualities you have here- 
tofore told us. On the contrary, there 
was natural selection of the very best. 
Starting with pure blood —the Moorish 
horses carried by the Spaniards to Amer 


ica, and there fugitive or abandoned—the 
survival of those fittest to flee from 


wolves, or to search pasture and water 
over immense stretches of prairie-land, 
bred the hardiest of stock. Man, with 
the utmost care and skill, could scarcely 
have done better by the race in all except 
beauty. On the other hand, starting 
from the same stock, let man overwork 
and underfeed the horse, and neglect bis 
breeding, and in a few generations the 
noblest race will degenerate. It is just 
this which has taken place in almost all 
the countries which ought to possess the 
very highest grade of horseflesh. 

There are two kinds of Arab tribes: 
those dwelling in communities — small 
towns and villages—subsisting by agri- 
culture, and not ashamed to live in @ 
mud-walled hut, roofed with thatch, sod, 
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- tile; and the tent-dwellers, who rove 
from place to place, and are purely a pas- 
toral people. Among the first the horse 
has become a beast of burden, a means of 
transportation, or an item in husbandry, 
and has, as a matter of course, fallen from 
his high estate. Among all the latter 
he has kept some of his early qualities; 
among some of the wealthy, all of bis 
attributes. 

An Arab—meaning a tent-dweller, for, 
in an equine sense, the town-dweller is no 
Arab—loves first and above all his horse. 
No need to recite the oft-sung affection 
he will lavish upon him. Next he loves 
his firearm. This, poetically speaking, 
ought to be a six-foot, gold-inlaid, muzzle- 
loading horror of a matchlock, which 
would kick any man but an Arab flat on 
his back at every shot; but actually, in 
Algeria or Tunis, when he lives near a 
city, it is rather more apt to be a modern 
English breech-loader. You must fly 
from the busy haunts of men to find the 
matchlock. Next to his gun he loves his 


oldest son. Last comes his wife—-or one 


of his wives. Daughters don’t even count: 
I mean the Arab scarcely takes the trouble 
to count them, unless in so far as they 


can minister to his comfort, dietetic or 
otherwise. Until some neighbor comes 
along and proposes to marry, in other 
words, to make a still worse slave of one 
of them, she is only a chattel, a soulless 
thing. And yet slie is said to bea pretty, 
amiable, helpful being ;—said to be, for no 
one by any hap ever chances to cast his 
eyes on one worth seeing. This disregard 
for women, be it said to their honer, does 
not always apply to the Bedouins of the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts. 

Let me premise that it.is not my pur- 
pose to descant solely upon the choice 
mares of the Arabian desert. This is the 
burden of the song of all who tell us of 
the horse of the Orient. The Anazeh 
mares are claimed to be the only royal 
stock of the eldest branch; but no Frank 
ever gets such a prize. In America, a 
long purse will buy a Sunol or an Arion; 
the Sultan himself has neither money nor 
power to get the best, or even second-best 
Anazeh mare. Ishall tell you of the aver- 
age Arabian, the horse which a Frank 
may buy, and which is of as good lineage 
as the animal a well-to-do citizen rides 
with us. Fewof us throw our legs across 
a pure descendant of Lexington, or even 
of Justin Morgan. 


The Arab’s undoubted love for his steed 
has kept up, in some few places over the 
entire area covered by the Arabian horse, 
a more or less pure strain of the wonder- 
ful old stock. The wealthy or princely 
have improved on the original, though 
not as the English havedone. The heri- 
tage of the Arabian or the Barb—there is 
only a difference in nomenclature and 
habitat between them, they are other- 
wise, barring some points, the same ani- 
mal—is the power of transmitting his 
qualities unchanged to his offspring, and 
the power of extraordinary endurance 
at speed. What the latter means I can 
only describe illustratively. It is not 
distance that kills, but speed. Any de- 
cent horse can go thirty miles a day with 
a reasonable load over good roads at a 
walk, and keep on doing it day in day 
out for years, fat and hearty. No horse 
that was ever foaled could run or trot at 
the top of his speed (say a 1.45 or a 2.20 
gait) three one-mile dashes every day for 
a season without breaking down. In 
other words, at speed a horse cannot do 
one-tenth of the distance he can at a slow 
gait. Few coarse-bred horses have speed 
If one has it, he still cannot stay at speed. 
But this is just what the old desert. blood 
can do: and it is this which, through the 
English thoroughbred, we have got at 
home in our runners and trotters and 
saddle beasts, and by a principle of natu- 
ral selection in the bronco. And it is 
this quality we Anglo-Saxons may fairly 
claim to have improved. 

Where this wonderful 
Arabian horse—originally came from 
will never be known. In modern Alge- 
ria—the Mauritania of the Romans, and 
the home of Carthage long before disdain- 
ful Remus hopped over Romulus’s wall 

there is little doubt that the nimble, in- 
telligent runt of a steppes pony, which 
furnished the mounts for the Numidian 
cavalry that later all but destroyed Rome 
in the second Punie War, which had no 
bridle, but was guided by a stick, or by 
the legs and voice, and whose endurance 
knew no bounds, was the ancestor of the 
native horse of to-day. The same thing 
applies to Morocco. There were other 
similar breeds in other parts of the East, 
some of which had been earlier perfected ; 
but the horse of the Algerian country 
no doubt descended from the Numidian 
pony as he is known in history. The 
steppes horse, of whatever country, is 


creature—the 
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generally a stayer and good progenitor. 
Upon this animal an impress was made 
from time to time by importations of 
markedly good individuals from further 
east—for the horse, like civilization, has 
travelled westward; but when the French 
conquered the country in 1830, they found 
the Algerian horse on a decidedly low 
level. Nor was much done for some time 
to improve the stock; but later the best 
grade of stallions was bought by the gov- 
ernment for public use; a number of fine 
ones were purchased from the trans-Jor- 
dan Bedouins of Syria; breeding for the 
army was carefully attended to; and now 
the cavalry of the entire Nineteenth 
Corps d’Armée is mounted on what may 
be called Arabian horses, while numbers 
go to France. The corps has about 
15,000 such animals. Only stallions are 
used. Mares within the limits of civiliza- 
tion are put to work in the fields. One 
almost never sees a gelding. This rule 
may be said to be universal in Africa, ex- 
cept ‘way out in the desert; but in Asia it 
is so only in the cities. 

This Algerian horse may be highly com- 
mended. He is docile from inherited 
kind treatment, is readily broken, and 
without tricks. He has the kind eye and 
gentle manner of the Barb, a small but 
not very bony head, a short round barrel, 
and perfect legs and feet. He is often 
leggy, but has good lung power. He has 
not much body. That roundness which 
we all like behind the girths, and which 
we consider essential to good qualities of 
endurance, does not exist. We should 
say he did not in appearance ‘‘ carry his 
feed” well. He is neat-turned and aver- 
ages good-looking, but he does not carry 
an extra head, and rarely has a decent 
tail. They hog his mane not infrequent- 
ly, a habit generally bred of Anglomania 
among the French, though not unknown 
even to the Bedouins. The drawing- 
book or lady’s album Arabian one may 
go many a Sabbath-day’s journey to find. 
There do exist Arabians with the wonder- 
ful head. speaking eye, nervous ear, tea- 
cup muzzle, delicate throttle, powerful 
shoulder, wrought-steel legs, high croup, 
and tail a poem; but they are like black 
pearls. Two Arabians were sent over to 
General Grant as a present. They were 
fair specimens. Some French officers in 
Algeria have picked up fine Arabians 
from sheiks in the desert, at from two 
thousand francs and upwards. But, like 


trotters in the 2.20 class, the number js 
limited. One thing you may be very 
sure of. Your every-day utility horse 
does not carry about his patent of nobili- 
ty with him. He proves his lineage by 
what he can do. If you want to have a 
show horse, you must keep him for show. 
You will find him at Palo Alto, in Lex 
ington, in many of our Eastern stables 
in every great breeding establishment. in 
fact. He bears his pedigree in his fervid 
eye, his grand arched crest, his perfect 
form, his noble bearing, his high switel)- 
ing tail, and his bold freestep. He points 
to the performances of his get to prove 
what he himself might accomplish. On 
the whole, however, I doubt if entire Ara- 
bia boasts as noble a specimen as, say, old 
Longfellow, or Electioneer. 

The Algerian cavalry horse is a very 
attractive fellow. He stands from 144 to 
154 hands; not often higher; weighs, I 
gauge him, 800 to 900 pounds—though 
they claim that he actually weighs a fifth 
less than this—and is able to carry his 
mount with sixty pounds of baggage, 210 
to 225 pounds in all, a strong day's jour- 
ney and repeat. I have been unable to 
find good proof of any wonderful per- 
formances, such as broncos, or our caval- 
ry on the plains, often enough exhibit; 
but there is not the same call for excep- 
tional performance here; and if one were 
to believe the Arab when he is boasting 
about his pet's ability to go, one would 
set the average Arabian down as equal to 
a trifle more than a Baldwin locomotive. 
Great tests of distance and speed have to 
be called out by trying circumstances, and 
they are rarely needed among a people 
to whom time is nothing. More can be 
told about camels. There is one post- 
route that I heard of in Algeria but can- 
not vouch for, which a camel covers be- 
tween sunup and sundown, 175 kilome 
tres, or 108 miles, and back again next 
day, month in month out. Ihave found 
no record of great work by horses. About 
80 miles a day is quoted as very great go 
ing. This distance is in truth excellent, 
but has been much ‘exceeded at home. 
One cannot well measure the ground 
covered by the horses on the desert for 
lack of statistics. 

The best performance of which I have 
heard in the Orient is 1500 kilometres, 
say 950 miles, in 45 days—28 days’ actual 
travelling-—on one horse, or 33 miles 4 
day. This was done by an old school- 
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mate of mine, now a pacha of high de- 
gree, so that I can vouch for the fact. 
jut the feat was performed, not by an 
Arabian, but a Kurd horse, bred by an 
Arabian sire on a Persian dam. And 
this wasasingle rider. Many of our cav- 
alry regiments have equalled this speed. 
Single riders or groups of half a dozen 
have beaten it far and away. 

The Arabian’s gait is usually pure; you 
see many trappy goers who have a pecul- 
iarly Arabian style of picking up their 
feet, neat, but not too high, and very at- 
tractive. I have seen more shyiug Ara- 
bians than I expected; no more, perhaps, 
than with us; but a horse which is so do- 
cile ought not to shy. 

One finds in Algiers a number of Per- 
cherons at draught; occasionally a mix- 
ture between Percheron and Arab. An 
occasional cob, stranded by some swell 
from London or Paris, disconsolately 
seeks his kind on the streets. A few po- 
nies, and now and then a fine English 
hunter type of imported horse for a 
heavy-weight officer or a winter resident, 
may be observed. There are many heavy 
French officers. They have a habit of 
putting on fat which is quite noticeable, 


and need weight-carriers. But, as a rule, 
whether under saddle, or in the cabs, or 
drawing wagons, or harnessed to pleasure- 
carriages, every city horse bears some 
mark of the old blood. Either the face, 
or the throttle, or the clean leg and mule 
hoof, or the flea-bitten gray—a distinctive 
Arabian color—-will tell the story. The 
impress is as strong as it is attractive, and 
will always remain. The Morocco and 
Algeria type of horse is rounder than it 
is east of the Libyan Desert. 

Three of the regiments of light cavalry 
in Algeria are recruited from Arabs alone. 
They are called Spahis, and are said to 
be excellent in their place—amenable to 
discipline and apt to prove effective. The 
Berbers, or aborigines, do not appear as 
a distinct type in the army. They seem 
to have lost the old Punic trick of fight- 
ing. Most Arabs—all the pastoral or 
nomad Arabs—are stanch French-haters. 
They are held down with the strong 
hand alone. They are not even allowed 
to have powder or lead in their posses- 
sion. But an Arab who has once accept- 
ed the situation, as does the Spahi who 
enlists, may be trusted, they say, im- 
plicitly. 
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FRENCH CAVALRYMAN ON ALGERIAN ARAB OR BARB. 


The Spahi retains his national dress, 
furbished up to make him feel proud. He 
rides in a saddle which is all but as bad 
as the one the Indian used to make with 
straight up-and-down pommel and cantle. 
The tree and bearings are long. The 
pommel is coarse, and rises with scarce a 
slope to about the waistband when the 
man sits down. The cantle rises almost 
perpendicularly, and is two inches high- 
er—really above the small of the back. 
Saddle-cloths ad libitum; woven girths 
and leather fittings. The stirrup leather 
hangs from the middle of the tree, and 
the foot is thrust way into a huge metal 
stirrup, with a foot-piece square and as 
big as a platter. A breast-strap holds 
the saddle in place for lack of body, and 
the horse is bitted with a gag held in a 
peculiar bridle with blinders. The Spa- 
hi’s sword rides under his left leg, like 


the Mexican’s: |jjs 
carbine he carries 
orslings. He has 
revolvers in his 
holsters — all 
the best make and 
pattern. 

He is quite a 
stunning fellow, 
this same Spahi, 
with his turbaned 
head and flowing 
red, white - lined 
burnoose, his light 
blue, baggy leg 
gear, dark blue 
jacket, and gen 
erally dramatic 
manner. His face 
is bronzed, his eye 
flashing, and_ his 
manner quick and 
decisive. Froma 
glance at his sad- 
dle, one may rea- 
dily see how it is 
that he can stand 
so high in his 
stirrups as he gal 
lops past you. He 
mounts as we do, 
though one would 
imagine that he 
could not get his 
foot up to his 
short- hung sti 
rup, nor throw 
his leg over his 
peaked cantle; but he mounts indiffer- 
ently from either side. The fact that his 
tall-appearing horse averages barely 14.2 
accounts for his mounting so easily. 

His seat is peculiar. It is from the 
side view much like the type of the ab 
original Indian of our plains. When lhe 
sits in the saddle he is apt to lean for- 
ward; from hip down to knee the leg is 
all but perpendicular, and from knee 
down it is thrust back at what we civil 
ized folk deem a most unhorsemanlike 
angle. He hates spurs, because they pre- 
vent his drubbing his horse’s flanks with 
his heels as well as of holding on by them. 
Still, fashion often claims him for ler 
own; he puts on spurs and tries to keep 
his heels where they belong. He is very 
expert in the saddle, both in the way of 
tricks and at drill. : 

Most Arab saddles have such an abnor- 
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mal breadth between the legs as obliges 
you to spread your knees. If you want 
to try the way Orientals usually sit in 
the saddle, get an extra wide cane-seat 
iir, sit astride it facing the back, and 
n put your heels up on the side 
inds. Don’t lean on the chair back; 
nagine a cantle behind you about two 
ches above the buttons on the back of 
your coat, and you have it exactly. If 
you want to ride this way, make up your 
mind to the acme of discomfort until you 
are used to it. Your feet will go to sleep, 
and your hips will get tired enough to 
make you howl before you have covered 
ten miles. Even an old horseman who 
is used to an English or to our military 
saddle must undergo the 
same trial. 
All Arabs ride with a 
severe gag-bit, just as all 
broneo-riders are wont to 
do. The bit of the coun 
try is like the Mexican 
bit—a ring in the horse’s 
mouth, with a single 
branch at the back of it, 
to which the reins are 
attached. Of course the 
horse guides by the neck, 
as all but hyper-English 
horses do,and as all horses 
should. The rein is slack, 
but the least tightening of 
it on the severe bit makes 
the horse jerk up his head. 
The nice use of the curb 
taught by the school is 
quite unknown. The Eng- 
lishman and his imita- 
tors ride a gentle, easy- 
mouthed horse on a snaf- 
fle, and let him earry his 
head in a natural way 
without much suppling. 
The school-taught horse 
brings his head in to ei- 
ther curb or snaffle with 
that delightful give-and- 
take of the rein which is 
the height of comfort to 
man and beast, and is in- 
dicative of an ability in 
each to understand the 
other that exists in no 
other method. The cow- 
boy et id genus omne, 
and the Arab, use a bit 
which throws up the 
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horse’s head, an act which appears to 
interrupt communication between hand 
and mouth. And yet the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and both cow- 
boy and Spahi are, each in his way, in- 
imitable. I have a photograph of a line 
of Spahis coming to a sharp ‘ Halt!” 
and every single horse in the line has 
his nose in the air. <A line of school- 
taught horses would, on the contrary, 
probably have not one whose head had 
not been brought in quietly to the bit. 
And yet they would stop just as short, 
and vastly more comfortably to man 
and beast alike. Artists have a trick 
of painting an Arabian with his neck 
arched; this is just what the gag-bit pre- 
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vents. It is the rarest thing to see an and be ready to grip with all the legs he 


Arabian carry what we call a good 
school head. His nose is uniformly in 
the air when his head is up; only when 
fretting on the bit does he arch his neck. 
That nature has given him a peculiarly 
fine neck is true; that he almost never 
arches it is equally so. The three-year-old 
(see page 274) brings his head in because 
he is being broken with a bit and bridoon. 

Speaking of guiding by the neck, the 
Arabs have a very queer way of driving 
with a rope, almost as peculiar as our 
own way of driving army mules. The 
horse or mule has only a rope halter, 
from which the rein rope passes back to 
the cart on the nigh side of his neck. He 
has a very high, round saddle bearing 
the cart shafts. If the driver wishes to 
turn to the left, he simply pulls the rope. 
If to the right, he tosses the rope over to 
the off side of the saddle, and then pulls. 
This pull bears the rope against the nigh 
side of the horse’s neck, and thus turns 
him to the right. In other words, the 
horse is taught to guide one way by the 
neck and the other by the rein. This is 
common under saddle, but the method of 
driving seems original. 

One of the Spahis illustrated is racking 
along in a very horsemanlike manner, 
except that one does not admire the nose 
in the air—it suggests a bit which the 
horse fears. The other, at first blush, is 
riding a brute. Buta look at him shows 
that the rise is not horse-play or ugliness; 
the rider is forcing him to rear as an ex- 
hibition of horsemanship. This is by no 
means the fine performance which the 
school requires, but rather a crude and 
shallow trick, common at the fantasiyas 
or horse parties, where all the riders of 
the neighborhood meet to show off their 
steeds and let off superfluous steam. The 
shawl hanging over the croup is the dra- 
pery usual at this ceremony. Still the 
Spahi is one of the best of horsemen—as 
he understands the art—and is as devoted 
to his beast as the most traditional of 
Arabs. 

The French cavalryman rides well—all 
well-drilled cavalrymen do. His saddle 
is much like our old-fashioned artillery 
saddle. But in order to make his horse 


walk fast, which he accomplishes well 
enough, he is continually drubbing his 
flanks with his heels, a habit that tends 
to make him grip too much with the calf 
of the leg. 


A man ought to ride close, 


has got, but one does not like to see ihe 
heelstooclose. The leg, from knee down, 
should be nearly or quite perpendicular— 
in fact, naturally pendent. One sees lam- 
entably unmilitary riding even in Ber- 
lin or Paris, where a cuirassier or an 
Uhlan is often seen trotting along trying 
to rise, and leaning forward for the pur- 
pose, when his stirrups are too long to 
enable him to do so otherwise than with 
anawkward bump. Afterobserving army 
riding in most of the countries of the 
accessible world, I am inclined to prefer 
a thoroughly good West Point seat; not 
the tongs-on-the-wall seat which some- 
times obtains, but that which most near- 
ly approaches the natural seat in our 
usual army saddle. And be it noted that 
the Briton of to-day is coming back from 
his very short stirrups to a seat more like 
the bareback seat than he used to ride. 

The French officers have of late years 
all taken to the English saddle, and ride 
ostentatiously @ l'anglaise—a regular ‘‘ to 
cover” gait. It has its advantages, this 
same ‘‘ to cover” gait, and no doubt Con- 
tinental officers have profited by the bit 
of English rough-riding they have learn- 
ed of late years; but it looks like overdo- 
ing the practical. When uniforms have 
all been brought by smokeless powder 
down to butternut or some other hum- 
drum color, well and good; but so long 
as the gay and gaudy is de rigueur in thie 
uniform, the method of riding ought to 
correspond. Not that there is the least 
objection to English horsemanship or 
English tweed suits. On the contrary, 
both are practical, admirable. But to see 
an officer in red trousers and cap, and a 
light blue jacket trimmed ** with ribbons 
and bibbons and loops and lace,” and 
with a dangling sabre, on an English sad- 
dle and riding as if he were astride a 
cover hack, is much like serving you 
Veuve Clicquot in a pewfer mug. Each 
is good, but the two jar. Moreover, if a 
soldier uses his two hands to guide his 
horse, how shall he use his sabre or his 
carbine? I must net be construed as ob- 
jecting to the trot. On the contrary, it 
is an essential gait. Buta soldier should 
ride a soldier's trot, not a cross-country 
rider’s, at least when in uniform. Else 
why the uniform? This being but an 
outward and visible sign, why not pre- 
serve the other elements which go to show 
the soldier? 
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Of all horseflesh, so to speak, the pa- 
ient, little, commonplace, every-day 
takes the lead. 


ass 
There is no denying him 
Were I a Homer, or a Dante, 
or even a Holmes, I would indite an epic, 

at least a rhyme, to the character, 
strength, and courage of this noblest of 
the In every country where severe 
economies are thrust upon the people, the 


the palm. 


race, 


donkey comes to the rescue, and does the 
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work which no other creature alive can 
do. He lives on nothing; he is rarely 
fed—in times of drought or severe work 
some barley—but is turned loose to find 
what he may. He is never vicious or ob- 
stinate, but works faithfully till his poor 
old ears flop downward from age, and he 
literally falls under his load and dies in 


HIS 


” 
205 


his tracks, after serving his often cruel 


master some score or more of years. 


When he is put to work as a yearling he 
does not last so long. 


I have ridden one 
at eighteen months which had been train- 
ed but two weeks, and yet was gentle, 
bridle - wise, and well gaited. 
there such a horse? 

The habit of cruelty to the ass is uni- 
versal; sometimes it is only thoughtless- 


W here 


is 
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ness. It is bred in the bone. You will 
see a child cuffing and beating a donkey, 
standing under his load at the door, ‘‘ just 
to learn how.” The utility of the ass is 
always recognized. A®sop, who tells us 
that to the ass’s prayer for a less cruel 
master, Jove replied that he could not 
change the human heart, but would do 
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THREE-YEAR-OLD REMOUNT HORSE OF THE FRENCH CAVALRY. 


the next best thing, and give his suppli- 
cant a tough hide, unquestionably knew 
both men and donkeys. In Mexico, when 
two Indian farmers meet, they pass the 
time of day, inquire for each other's wives 
and children, and then always comes the 
question, ‘‘ How is the burro?’ Indeed, 
as the burro earns the daily bread for the 
family, this is natural enough. No doubt 
the h’mar of the East is equally consid- 
ered; but he is the victim of man’s heed- 
lessness and capacity for cruelty and ex- 
perimenting. 

There is one queer trick the Arabs 
have. With the notion that the Lord did 
not know how to make a donkey’s nostril, 
they slit it upwards two or three inches, 
“to give him more room to breathe.” 
They say, too, that it improves the tone 
of his bray, though this may be ques- 
tioned by all who have listened to that 
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delectable song. Stil] 
there are comparatively 
few sore-backed donkeys 
in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Egypt, which speaks 
more for the people than 
can be said for those of 
Italy or Spain. 

There is no question 
that, feeding quite apart 
the ass will kill any 
horse or mule; and it is 
clear that, weight for 
weight and load for load, 
he daily outdoes the cam 
el. The latter, weighing 
fifteen hundred pounds, 
earries five hundred. 
The ass weighs two hun 
dred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds, and, 
carrying one hundred 
and fifty to three hun- 
dred, out-walks the cam- 
el by a mile an hour. 

The donkey is guided 
by the voice, a stick, or 
a rope halter. The hal 
ter rope lies on the left 
side, and is pulled to turn 
him to the left, or borne 
across his neck to turn 
him to the right. It 
is habitually the stick 
which is used, and which 
serves the double pur- 
pose of striking and 
guiding. But, Lord save 
the mark! it is wont to be the man who 
needs the stick, not the beast. No more 
patient creature exists; it is not he who is 
obstinate or treacherous, it is his master. 
Dear, patient ass, did we but appreciate 
the half of thy virtues, we should glory 
in, not resent, being called by thy name! 

The donkey in the Orient is often very 
small. Ihave measured them only thirty- 
two inches high; no bigger than a 5t. 
Bernard ; not so big as the prize-winners. 
I rode to Abraham’s oak from Hebron one 
on which my toes touched the ground, 
though I was on a pad, and measure only 
five feet seven. The little fellow seemed 
to make nothing of my one hundred and 
fifty pounds, but racked away a good four 
and a half miles an hour. On a creature 
like this a load equal to half his own 
weight will habitually be put, his owner 
will ride atop of the load, and the little 
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hero will go off at a sharpish running 
walk and do his twenty-five miles a day. 
This sounds incredible, but itis true. The 
ass in Algeria often carries three-fourths 
of his own weight all day long. One sees 
two men on a donkey which weighs a 
bare four hundred pounds: a load and one 
man on a donkey they claim to weigh 
only two hundred pounds. The little 
creature can be bought for seven or eight 
franes, does during his life the work of a 
dozen men, and exhibits the qualities of 
a score of saints. I was tempted to buy 
a hundred to send to the Columbian Fair, 
and a contractor offered to deliver them 
on board the Marseilles packet for seven 
hundred frances. 

One sees Arabs coming into Constan- 
tine with a donkey-load of wood, which 
they sell for three franes. They have 
come twenty-five miles 
with it, sell it, and next 
day ride the donkey 
back. As a meal costs 
them but two cents, the 
wood nothing, and the 
donkey does all the 
work, what seems a 
small profit is really a 
good one. And whois 
it that earns it? 

All saddle beasts in 
the East go what our 
Anglomaniacs call ‘‘ar- 
tificial” gaits. In fact, 
thrée-fourths of all the 
animals in the world 
doso. Mules which are 
ridden always ‘‘sidle” 
or amble; all donkeys 
running-walk, rack, or 
amble. But nowhere 
except in our Southern 
States have these gaits 
been studied as an art, 
improved on, and bred 
from. 

The donkey in Al- 
geria rarely has a sad- 
dle. He has a pad, 
very similar to the pad 
on which the bespan- 
gled queens of the saw- 
dust ring dance their 
short hour to delighted 
boys and rusties. This 
pad has no stirrups, 
and is so wide as to 


make a seat on it extremely tiring to 
the uninitiated. The Arab sits: astride 
or sidewise, and as the pad is rarely 
girthed, or at best by a slender rope, 
it is like walking a tight-rope or man- 
aging a birch-bark canoe to sit on it, 
until you ‘‘catch on.” Between this 
pad, which serves equally for riding or 
loading, and the saddle of the Spahi, 
there is a vast category of sizes and 
styles, all, however, much too wide. A 
pair of stirrups is often improvised by 
tving two bags together, putting them 
across the pad, turning in one corner, and 
thrusting the foot into the pocket thus 
made. The flimsy pretext for saddle or 
harness used all over the East would be 
east on the dump by the poorest Ameri- 
can farmer. He would not risk his bones 
with it. 
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CHASE.* 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


CHAPTER XV. 


i four-horse stage, having crossed 
the Blue Ridge, was coming slowly 
along the last mile or two of road above 
Old Fort. It was a crazy old vehicle, so 
thickly bespattered with red clay that 
its original hue was indistinguishable. 
It was early in the evening; the stars 
were shining brightly, and the forest also 
appeared to be starlit, owing to the myri- 
ads of fire-flies that gleamed like sparks 
against the dark trees. 

A man who was coming up the road 
hailed the stage as it approached. ‘* Hel- 
lo! Is Mr. Hill inside? The Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Asheville?” 

** Ves,” answered a voice from the back 
seat of the stage, and a head appeared 
at the window. ‘‘ What—Mr. Chase? Is 
that you?” And opening the door, Mal- 
achi Hill, with his bag in his hand, jump- 
ed out. 

‘*T came up the road thinking I might 
meet you,” Chase explained. ‘‘Can you 
walk back with me, so as to gain time? 
There’s something I want to talk over 
with you.” They went on together, leav- 
ing the creaking stage behind. ‘‘I’ve 
got a new idea,” Chase began. ‘‘Instead 
of your taking charge of the ladies back 
to Asheville, what do you say to going 
up to New York to get my wife? I had 
intended to go for her myself, as you 
know, starting from here to-night. But 
Mrs. Franklin looks pretty bad; and Dol- 
ly—she might have one of her attacks; 
and, take it altogether, I've begun to feel 
that it’s my business to see ’em through. 
For it’s a long drive over the mountains 
at best, and though the night’s fine so 
far, there’s no moon, and the road is al- 
ways awful. I have four mén from 
Raleigh along—the undertaker (who is 
a —— fool, always talking) and his 
three assistants; and so there'll be three 
carriages and the hearse. If you can fix 
it so as to take my place, I guess then 
I'll go along with them.” 

‘“Certainly. I am anxious to help in 
any way you think best,” answered Mal- 
achi. ‘‘I wish I could start at once. 
But the stage is so late to-night that of 
course the train has gone.” 


‘*That’s just it—I kept it,” Chase an- 
swered; ‘‘I knew one of us would want 
to take it. You'll have to wait over at 
Salisbury in the usual stupid way. B 
as Ruth can't be here in time for the | 
neral, it’s not of vital importance. The 
only thing that riles me is that, owing to 
that confounded useless wait, you can't 
be on the dock to meet her when her 
steamer comes in at New York; you 
won't be able to get there in time. 
There'll be people, of course—lI've tele- 
graphed. But no one she knows as well 
as she knows you.” 

Reaching the town, they walked quick- 
ly towards the railroad, and finished their 
talk as they stood beside the waiting 
train. There was no station; the rails 
simply came to an end in the main street 
of the village. A small frame structure, 
which bore the inszription ‘* Blue Ridge 
Hotel,” faced the end of the rails. 

‘* He’s in there,” said Chase, in a low 
tone, indicating a lighted window of this 
house; ‘‘ that room on the ground-floor 
And the old lady-—she is sitting there be- 
side him. She is quiet; she doesn’t say 
anything; but she just sits there.” 

‘*Mrs. Jared and Miss Dolly are with 
her, aren’t they?” 

‘* Well, Dolly is keeping Gen in the 
other room across the hall as much as she 
can. For Dolly tells me that her mother 
likes best to sit there alone. Women, 
you know, about their sons—sometimes 
they’re queer.” 

‘*The mother’s love—yes,” Malachi an 
swered, his voice uncertain for a moment 
He swallowed. ‘‘ There isn’t a man who 
doesn’t feel, sooner or later, after it has 
gone, that he hasn't prized it half enough 
—that it was the best thing he had!” He 
was thinking of his own mother, who had 
died two years before. ‘* It was brain-fe- 
ver, wasn’t it?” he went on. 

‘*VYes, and bad. He was raving; he 
knocked down one of the doctors. After 
the fever left him, it was just possible, 
they told me, that he might have pulled 
through if he had only been stronger. 
But he was played out to begin with; I 
saw that myself as soon as I reached Ra- 
leigh. Gen got there in time to see him, 
but the old lady was too late; and pretty 
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ird lines for her! She kept telegraph- 
.¢ from different stations as she and 
Dolly hurried up from Charleston, and I 
did my best to cheer her up by messages 
that met her here and there. But she just 
missed it. By only halfan hour. When 
[ saw that it had come—that he was sink- 

¢, and she wouldn’t find him alive—I 
vent out, and just cursed, cursed the 
For Gen had his last words, his 
cood-by and everything. And his poor 
old mother had nothing at all.” 

Here the conductor came up. 

‘‘ Ready?” said Chase. ‘All right, 
then. Here’s your through ticket, Hill— 
the one I bought for myself. And inside 
the envelope is a memorandum, with the 
number and street of our house in New 
York, and other items. I’m no end 
obliged to you for going.” They shook 
hands cordially. ‘‘ When you come back, 
don’t let her travel straight through,” 
vided the husband. ‘‘ Make her stop 
over and sleep.” 

“Tl do my best,” answered Hill, as 
the train started. In deference to the 
mourning party which it had brought 
westward, there was no whistle, no ring- 
ing of the bell; the locomotive moved 
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quietly away, and the young clergyman, 
standing on the rear platform, holding 
on by the handle of the door, watched as 
long as he could see it the lighted window 
of the room where lay all that was mor- 
tal of Jared Franklin. 

An hour later the little procession start- 


ed up the mountain. First there was a 
light wagon, with the undertaker and his 
three assistants. Then followed the heavy 
hearse, drawn by four horses. Next came 
a carriage containing Mrs. Franklin and 
Dolly; and, finally, a second carriage for 
Genevieve and Horace Chase. 

‘Poor mamma is sadly changed,” ex- 
plained Genevieve to her companion. 
She insisted upon being left alone with 
the remains at the hotel, you know; and 
now she wishes her carriage to be as near 
the hearse as possible. Fortunately,these 
things are very unimportant to me, Hor- 
ace. I do not feel as they do, that Jay 
is here. My husband has gone—gone to 
a better world. He knew that he was go- 
ing; he said good-by to me so tenderly. 
He was always so—so kind.” And cov- 
ering her face,Genevieve gave way to tears. 

‘Yes, he thought the world and all of 
you,Gen. There’s no doubt about that,” 
Chase answered. 
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He did full justice to the sobbing wo- 
man by his side. He was more just to her 
than her husband's family had ever been, 
or ever could be; he had known her as a 
child, and he comprehended that accord- 
ing to her nature, and according to her 
unyielding beliefs as to what was best, 
she had tried to be a good wife. In addi- 
tion (as he was a man himself), he thought 
that it was to her credit that her husband 
had always been fond of her, that he had 
remained devoted to her to the last. 
‘*That doesn’t go for nothing,” he said to 
himself. 

The ascent began. The carriage plunged 
into holes and lurched out of them; they 
jolted across bits of corduroy; now and 
then, when the track followed a gorge, 
they forded a brook. Many of the curves 
were slippery, owing to the red clay. And 
often, without warning, in the midst of 
mud, would come an unexpected sharp 
grind of the wheels over a ledge of bare 
rock. Before midnight clouds had ob- 
secured the stars and it grew very dark. 
But the lamps on the carriages burned 
brightly, and a negro was sent on in ad- 
vance carrying a pitch-pine torch. 

At the top of the pass there was a halt. 
Chase had made Genevieve comfortable 
with cushions and shawls, and soon after 
this second start she feel asleep. Per- 
ceiving this, he drew up the window on 
her side, and then opening the carriage 
door softly, he got out. It was easy to 
do it, as all the horses were walking. 
Making a detour through the underbrush, 
so that he should not be seen by Mrs. 
Franklin and Dolly in case they were 
awake, he appeared by the side of the 
hearse. 

‘* Don’t stop,” he said to the driver ina 
low tone; ‘‘I'm going to get up there be- 
side you.” He climbed up and took the 
reins. ‘‘I’ll drive the rest of the way, 
Jason, or at least as far as the outskirts of 
the town; for between here and there are 
the worst places. You go on and join 
that fellow in front. You might carry a 
second torch; you'll find some in the 
wagon,” 

The negro, an Asheville man, who 
knew Chase, gave up his place readily. 
There were bad holes ahead, and there was 
also a newly mended place which was a 
little uncertain. He would not have 
minded taking the stage over that place 
(none of the Blue Ridge drivers minded 
taking the stage anywhere), but he was 
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superstitious about a hearse. ‘‘ Fo’ de 
Lawd, I’m glad to be red of it,” he con- 
fided to the other negro, as they went on 
together in advance. ‘‘It slips an’ slews 
when dey ain’t no ‘easion. Sump’n’ 
mighty quare "bout it--I tell you dat!” 

Presently the plateau came to an end, 
and the descent began. Rain was now 
falling. The four vehicles moved slowly 
on, winding down the zigzags cautiously 
in the darkness, slipping and swaying as 
they went. 

After half an hour's progress the torch- 
bearers in front came hurrying back to 
give warning that the rain had loosened 
the temporary repairs of the mended place, 
so that its edge had given away ; for about 
a hundred yards, therefore, the track was 
dangerously narrow, and entirely unde- 
fended, with the precipice on one side and 
the high cliff on the other; in addition, 
the roadway slanted towards this verge, 
and the clay was slippery. 

Chase immediately sent word back to 
the drivers of the carriages behind to ad- 
vance very slowiy, but not to stop, for 
that might waken the ladies; then, jump- 
ing down from his perch, and leaving one 
of the negroes in charge of his team, he 
hurried forward to make a personal in- 
spection. The broken shelf, without its 
parapet, certainly looked precarious; so 
much so that the driver of the wagon, 
when he came up, hesitated about going 
on. Chase, ordering him down, took his 
place, and drove the wagon across him- 
self. Whereupon the verbose undertaker 
began to thank him. 

‘*Don’t worry; I didn’t do it for you,” 
Chase answered,grimly. ‘‘If you’d gone 
over, you'd have carried away more of the 
track, that’s all.” Going back, he re- 
sumed his place; then, speaking to his 
horses, he guided the hearse on to the 
shelf. He stood, in order to see more 
clearly, the men on the far side watching 
him breathlessly, and trying meanwhile 
(at a safe distance) to aid him as much as 
they could by holding their torches high. 
The ponderous hearse slipped by its own 
weight towards the verge. Then, with 
strong hand, Chase sent his team sharply 
to the cliff, and kept them grinding along 
against it as they advanced, the two on 
the inside rubbing the rock, until, by 
main strength, the four together had 
dragged their load from the verge. Then, 
in a minute or two, it began over again. 
It happened not once, but four times. At 
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last it was done; the long dark ear stov, 
safely on the other side. Then Chase. 
turn, drove the two carriages across 
Through these last two transits noj 
word was spoken by anybody. He moun} 
ed while the carriages were in motion: 
Genevieve slept on, therefore, und 
turbed; and Mrs. Franklin and Doliy. 
gazing vaguely at the darkness outside 
had no suspicion of a new hand on the 
reins, no knowledge of thedanger. Leav- 
ing one of the negroes on guard to warn 
any one who might be approaching of t}) 
wash-out, Chase, resuming his plac: 
drove onward down the mountain. 

After a while the first vague light of 
dawn appeared ; the rain had ceased. Hap 
pening to turn his head, he was startled 
to see the figure of a woman beside the 
hearse. It was Mrs. Franklin. The road 
was now better, and she walked steadily 
on, keeping up with the walk of the horses 
As the light grew clearer, she saw who 
the driver was, and her eyes met his with 
recognition. But her rigid face seemed 
to have no power for further expression 
it was set in lines that could not alter 
Chase, on his side, bowed gravely, lifting 
his hat. He made no attempt to stop her 
to persuade her to return to her carriage: 
for he recognized the presence of one of 
those moods which, when they take pos 
session .of a woman, no power on eart}i 
can alter. 

As they came to the first outlying 
houses of Asheville he gave up his place 
to the negro driver, and getting down on 
the other side of the hearse, away from 
Mrs. Franklin, he went back for a mo 
ment to Dolly. ‘* You must let her do 
it! Don’t try to prevent her,” Dolly 
said, imperatively, in a low tone, the in 
stant she saw: him at the carriage door 

‘*I’m not thinking of preventing her 
Chase answered. Waiting until the sec- 
ond carriage passed, he looked in; Gene- 
vieve was still asleep. He then joined 
Mrs. Franklin, and walked by her sid 
without speaking, up the long gradual 
ascent which leads into the town. 

The sun now appeared above the moun 
tains; early risers coming to their win 
dows saw the dreary file pass--the tliree 
carriages heavy with mud, the hearse 
with the mother walking beside it. As 
they reached the main street, Chase 
spoke. ‘‘The cottage?” . 

‘*No; home,” Mrs. Franklin answered 
As the hearse turned into the driveway 
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of L’Hommedieu, she passed it, and go- 
ing on in advance, opened the house 
door. Here, waving away old Zoe and 
Rinda, who came hurrying to meet her, 
she waited on the threshold until the 
men had lifted out the coffin; then lead- 
ng the way to the sitting-room, she 
pointed to the centre of the floor. 

“Oh, not to our house? His own 
rome?” Genevieve had whispered, her 
eves full of tears. 

‘ But Dolly, to whom she spoke, limped 
in without answering, and Mrs. Franklin 
paid no more heed to her daughter-in- 
law than as though she did not exist. 
Genevieve, quivering from her grief, 
turned to Horace Chase. 

He put his arm round her, and led 
her from the sitting-room into the hall. 

Give way to her, Gen,” he said, in a 
tone. ‘‘She isn’t well—don’t you 
see it? She isn’t herself; she isn’t her- 
self: she has been walking beside that 
for the last hour. Let her do 
whatever she likes; it’s her only comfort. 
And now Iam going to take you straight 
home, and you must go to bed. If you 
don’t, you won’t be able to get through 
the rest—and you wouldn’t like that. 
I'll come over at noon and arrange with 
you about the funeral; to-morrow morn- 
will be the best time, won’t it?” 
And half leading, half carrying her, for 
Genevieve was now crying helplessly, he 
took her home. 

When he came back, Dolly was in the 
hall waiting for him. 

There was no one in the sitting-room 
save Mrs. Franklin; he could see her 
through the half-open door. She was sit- 
ting beside the coffin, with her head 
igainst it, and one arm laid over its top. 
Her dress was stained with mud; she had 
not taken off her bonnet; her gloves were 
stillon. Dolly closed the door and shut 
out the sight. 

‘You ought to see to her; she must be 

orn out,” Chase said, expostulatingly. 

‘T'll do what I can,” Dolly answered. 

‘But mother has now no desire to live; 
that will be the difficulty. Her father, 
her husband, and her son—these have 
been mother’s life. And now that the last 
has gone, she doesn’t care to stay longer 

stay only with us. That is what she is 
thinking now as she sits there.” 

‘* Come—you can’t possibly know what 
she is thinking,” Chase answered impa- 
hently. 
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‘*T always know what is in mother’s 
mind; I wish I didn’t,” said Dolly, her 
features working convulsively for a mo- 
ment. Then she controlled herself. ‘‘I 
am sorry you came all the way back with 
us, Mr. Chase, It wasn’t necessary; and 
it seems to me that it would have been 
better if you had gone for Ruth yourself. 
For Ruth is—I am afraid she will suffer 
more than—Ruth was so fond of Jared—” 
And then, feeling her tears coming in a 
flood, the elder sister disappeared. 

Chase, left alone, went out to see to the 
horses. The men were waiting at the 
gate; the carriages and the hearse were 
drawn up at a little distance; the under- 
taker and his assistants were standing in 
the garden. ‘‘Get your breakfast at the 
hotel; I'll send for you presently,” he 
said to the latter. Then he paid the other 
men and dismissed them. ‘‘ You go and 
tell whoever has charge to have that bad 
bit of road put in order to-day,” he direct- 
ed. ‘‘ Tell them to send upa double gang 


of hands, and keep at work all night if 
necessary ; I'll pay the extra.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE morning after the funeral, Chase, 
upon coming down to breakfast, found 
Mrs. Franklin already in the sitting-room. 
She had not taken the trouble to put on the 
new mourning garb which had been has- 
tily made for her; her attire was a brown 
dress which she had worn in Florida. 
She sat motionless in her easy-chair, with 
her arms folded, her feet on a footstool, 
and her face had the same fixed look, 
which had not varied since she was told, 
upon her arrival at Raleigh, that her son 
was dead. 

‘Well, ma’am, I hope you have slept?” 
Chase asked, as he extended his hand. 

She gave him hers, lifelessly. ‘‘ Yes, 
I believe so.” 

‘*Ruth will soon be here now,” her 
son-in-law went on, as he seated himself. 
‘*T told Mr. Hill not to let her travel 
straight through, for it would only tire 
her; and she needs to keep well, ma'am, 
so as to be of use to you. I’m going to 
drive over to Old Fort to-day, starting 
late—about six o'clock, I guess. I’ve 
calculated that if Ruth spent a night in 
New York (as she probably did, waiting 
for Hill to get there), and if she stops 
over one night on the way, she could 
reach Old Fort to-morrow. Then [ll 
bring her back.” 
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‘Yes, bring her. And let her stay.” 

‘‘ As long as ever you like, ma’am. I 
can’t hold on long myself just now, but 
I'll leave her with you and come for her 
later. I am thinking of taking a house 
at Newport for the summer; and I hope 
that you and Miss Dolly will feel like 
spending some time there with Ruth, be- 
forelong? Say August and September?” 

‘*T shall travel no more. Leave her 
here with me; it won't be for long.” 


‘“You must cheer up, ma’am. For 
your daughters’ sake.” 

‘Ruth has you,” Mrs. Franklin an- 
swered. ‘‘And you are good.” Her 


tone remained lifeless. But it was evi- 
dent that her words were sincere; that 
a vague sense of justice had made her 
rouse herself long enough to utter the 
commendation. 

‘*That’s a mistake. I’ve never laid 
claim to anything of that sort,” Chase 
had answered, rather curtly, his face 
growing red. 

‘** When I say ‘good,’ I mean that you 
will be good to Ruth,” responded the mo- 
ther; ‘‘it is the only sort of goodness I 
care for! At present you don’t like Dol- 
ly. But Dolly is so absolutely devoted 
to her sister that you will end by accept- 
ing her, faults and all; you won’t mind 
her little hostilities. I can therefore 
trust them both to you—I do so with con- 
fidence,” she added. And with her rigid 
face still unmoved, she made him a little 
bow. 

‘““Why talk that way, ma’am? We 
hope to have you with us many years 
longer,” Chase answered. ‘‘ A green old 
age is a very fine thing to see.” (He 
thought rather well of that phrase.) 
‘*My grandmother — she stuck it out to 
ninety-eight, and I hope you'll do the 
same.” 

‘* Probably she wished to live. Ihave 
no such desire. As I sat here beside my 
son the morning we arrived, I knew that 
I longed to go to him. I want to follow 
and be with him again—and with my 
husband—and my dear father. My life 
here has now come toits end. For they 
were my life.” 

““That queer Dolly knew!” thought 
Chase. ‘But perhaps they’ve talked 
about it?” He asked this question aloud: 
‘*Have you told your daughter that, 
ma’am?” 


““fTold my poor Dolly? Of course not. 


She couldn't help it, could she, that she 
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was only a girl? Nor Ruth, eithe 
Please go to breakfast, Mr. Chase. | am 
sure it is ready.” Chase went to th, 
dining- room. A moment later Do 
came in to pour out the coffee. 

‘Is there anything I can do for 
this morning?” Chase asked, as he took ; 
piece of Zoe’s hot corn-bread. ‘‘] ay 
going to drive over to Old Fort this 
ternoon, and wait there for Ruth.” 

Dolly looked at him for a moment 
Then she said: ‘‘ You have a great deal of 
influence with Genevieve; perhaps you 
could make her understand that for th: 
present it is better that she should not try 
to see mother. Tell her that mother js 
much more broken than she was yester 
day; tell her that she is very nervous 
Tell her, in short, anything you lik 
provided it only keeps her away!” Do) 
ly added, suddenly giving up her long 
effort to hide her bitter dislike. 

Chase glanced at her, and said no 
thing; he ate his corn-bread and finished 
his first cup of coffee in silence. Then, 
as she poured out the second, he said 
‘Well, she might keep away entirely 
She might leave Asheville? She has a 
brother in St. Louis, and she likes the 
place, I know; I’ve heard her say so. I! 
her property here could be taken off her 
hands—at a good valuation —and if a 
well-arranged, well-furnished house could 
be provided for her there, near her bro 
ther, I gues$she’d go. Ieven guess she'd 
go pretty quick,” he added; ‘‘she’d be a 
long sight happier there than here.” For 
though he had no special affection { 
Genevieve, he at least liked her betier 
than he liked Dolly. 

Dolly, however, was indifferent to his 
liking or his disliking. ‘‘ Oh!” she said, 
her gaze growing vague in the intensity 
of her wish, ‘if it could only be don 
Then her brow contracted ; she pushed he: 
plate away. ‘But we cannot 
be so much indebted to you as that—| 
mean so much more indebted.” 

‘““You needn’t count yourself in, i! 
worries you,” Chase answered, with his 
deliberate utterance; ‘for I should b 
doing it principally for Ruth, you know 
When she comes, the first thing she'll 
want, of course, is to make her mothe 
comfortable. And if Gen’s clearing oul, 
root and branch, will help that, I rather 
guess Ruth can fix it.” 

‘* You mean that you can.” 

‘Well, we’re one: I don’t think that 
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even you can quite break that up yet,” 
Chase answered, ironically. Then he 
went on,in a gentler tone: ‘‘I want to 
do everything I can for your mother. 
She has always been very kind to me.” 

And Dolly was perfectly well aware 
that, as he looked at her (looked at her 
vellow, worn, scowling face), his feeling 
for her had become simply pity—pity for 
the plain, sickly, ill-tempered old maid 
whom no one could possibly please, not 
even her sweet young sister. 

Soon after breakfast Chase went to 
the cottage. Genevieve received him 
eratefully. Her cheeks were pale; her 
eyes showed the traces of yesterday’s 
tears. 

Her visitor remained two hours. Then 
he rose, saying: ‘‘I must see about horses 
if 1 am to get to Old Fort to-night. I 
shall tell Ruth about this new plan of 
ours,Gen. She'll be sure to like it; she'll 
enjoy going to St. Louis to see you; we'll 
both come often. And you'll be glad 
of a change yourself, for Asheville will 
seem forlorn enough to you now. The 
other house, too, is likely to be shut up; 
for though they don’t say so yet, I guess 
the old lady and Dolly will end by spend- 
ing most of their time with Ruth in New 
York.” 

“IT must go over and see mamma at 
once,” answered Genevieve. ‘‘I must 
have her opinion first of all. I shall ask 
mamma’s advice more than ever now, 
Horace; it will be my pleasure as well as 
my duty. For Jay was very fond of his 
mother; he often told me-—-” Her voice 
quivered, and she stopped. 

‘‘ Now, Gen, listen to me,” said Chase, 
taking her hand. ‘‘ Don’t go over there 
at all to-day. And when you go to- 
morrow, and later, don’t try to see the old 
lady; wait till she asks for you. For she 
is all unhinged; I’ve just come from 
there, and I know. She is very nervous, 
and everything upsets her. It won’t do 
either of you any good to meet at pres- 
ent; it would only be a trial to you both. 
And Dolly says so too. Promise me that 
you'll take care of yourself; promise me 
especially that you won’t leave the house 
at all to-day, but just stay at home and 
rest.” 

Genevieve promised. But after he had 
gone, the sense of duty that was a part 
of her nature led her to reconsider her 
determination. That her husband should 
have been laid in his grave only twenty- 


four hours before, and that she, the wid- 
ow, should not see his bereaved mother 
through the whole day, when their houses 
stood side by side; that they should not 
mingle their tears, and their prayers also, 
while their sorrow was still so new and 
so poignant—this seemed to her wrong. 
In addition, it seemed hardly decent. 
The mother was ill and broken? So much 
the more, then, was it her duty to go to 
her. At four o'clock, therefore, she put 
on her bonnet and its long crape veil and 
her black mantle, and crossed the meadow 
towards L’Hommedieu. 

Mrs. Franklin was still sitting in the 
easy-chair, with her arms folded, as she 
had sat in the morning when Chase came 
in. The only difference was that now a 
newspaper lay across her lap; she had 
hastily taken it from the table and spread 
it over her knees when she recognized 
her daughter-in-law’s step on the ve- 
randa. 

Genevieve came in. She was startled 
at first by the sight of the brown dress, 
which happened to have red tints as well 
as brown in its fabric. But it was only 
another cross to bear: her husband’s fam- 
ily had always given her so many! ‘‘I 
hope you slept last night, mamma?” she 
aid, bending to kiss Mrs. Franklin’s fore- 
head. 

‘* Yes, I believe so,” the older woman 
answered, mechanically, as she had an- 
swered Chase. She was now indefinitely 
the older. Between the wife of forty 
and the slender, graceful, vivacious mo- 
ther of fifty-eight there had been but the 
difference of one short generation. But 
now the mother might have been any 
age; her shoulders were bent forward, 
her skin looked withered, and all the 
outlines of her face were set and sharp- 
ened. 

Genevieve took off her crape mantle, 
folding it (with her habitual carefulness) 
before she laid it on a chair. ‘‘ You 
must let me see to your mourning, mam- 
ma,”’ she said, as she thus busied herself. 
‘*T suppose your new dress doesn’t fit 
you? It was made so hastily. I shall 
be sitting quietly at home for the present, 
day after day, and it will occupy me and 
take my thoughts from myself.to have 
some sewing todo. And I know how to 
cut crape to advantage also, for I was in 
mourning so long when I was a girl.” 

Mrs. Franklin made no reply. 

Her daughter - in-law, seating herself 
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beside her, stroked back her gray hair. 
‘*You look so tired! And I am afraid 
Dolly is tired out also, as she isn’t here 
with you?” 

‘I sent her to bed half an hour ago; 
for she has had pain to-day,” Mrs. Frank- 
lin answered, her lips tightening as she 
endured the caress. Genevieve’s touch 
was gentle, but Mrs. Franklin did not like 
to have her hair stroked. 

‘“Poor Dolly! But surely it is not 


surprising. I must see her before I go 
back. But shall I go back, mamma? As 


you are alone, wouldn’t it be better for 
me to stay here for the rest of the day? 
I could read to you; I should love to do 
it. It seems providential that my dear 
copy of Quiet Hours should have come 
back from Philadelphia only yesterday ; 
I had sent it to Philadelphia, you know, 
to be rebound. 3ut there have been 
greater providences still; for instance, 
how I was able to get to Raleigh in time. 
For the stage had gone when Horace’s 
telegram came, and Mrs. Bebb’s having 
arranged, by a mere chance, to drive to 
Old Fort with that first pair of horses at 
the very moment I wished to start—sure- 
ly that was providential? But you look 
so white; do let me get you some tea? 
Or, better still, won’t you go to bed? I 
should so love to undress you and bathe 
your face with cologne.”’ 

Mrs. Franklin shook her head; through 
her whole life she had detested cologne. 
On the top of her dumb despair, on the 
top of her profound enmity, rose again 
(a consciousness sickening to herself) 
all the petty old irritations against this 
woman; against her ‘‘ providential”; her 
‘“ Quiet Hours”; “her “‘surely”; her 
‘cutting crape to advantage’; and even 
her ‘‘cologne.” She closed her eyes, so 
that at least she need not see her. 

‘*T have had a letter from my sister,” 
Genevieve went on. ‘‘I brought it with 
me, thinking that you might like to hear 
it, for it is so beautifully expressed. As 
you don’t,care to lie down, I'll read it to 
you. My sister reminds me, mamma, 
that in the midst of my grief I ought to 
remember that I have had one great 
blessing—a blessing not granted to all 
wives; and that is, that from the first 
moment of our engagement to his last 
breath dear Jay was perfectly devoted to 
me; he never looked—he never cared to 
look—at any one else!” 

Mrs. Franklin refolded her arms; her 
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hands, laid over her elbows, tightene 
on her sleeves. 

Genevieve began to read the lett; 
But when she came to the passage s| 
had quoted, the tears dropped upon her 
cheeks. ‘‘I won’t go on,” she said 
she wiped them away. ‘For we musi 
not dwell upon our griefs—don’t you 
think so, mamma? Not purposely re 
mind ourselves of them; surely that is 
unwise. I have already arranged to 
give away Jay’s clothes, for instanc 
give them to persons who really need 
them. For as long as they are in the 
house, I can’t help er-crying whenever | 
see them.” Her voice broke, and she 
stopped; her effort at self-control, both 
here and at home, was sincere. 

She replaced the letter in her pocket 
And as she did so, the crape of her sleeve 
catching on the edge of the newspaper 
which lay over Mrs. Franklin’s knees, 
drew it so far to one side that it fell to 
the floor. And there, revealed on the 
mother’s lap, lay a little heap: a battered 
top; a package of letters in a school-boy 
hand; a baby’s white robe yellow with 
age; and some curls of soft baby hair 

‘*Oh! mamma, are you letting yourself 
brood over these things? Is it wise? Let 
me put them away.” 

But Mrs. Franklin, gathering her poor 
treasures from Genevieve’s touch, placed 
them herself in her secretary, which she 
locked. Then she began to walk to and 
fro across the broad room—to and fro, to 
and fro, her step feverishly quick. 

After a minute, Genevieve followed 
her. ‘* Mamma, try to be more resigned 
Try to be calm.” 

Mrs. Franklin stopped. She faced 
round upon her daughter-in-law. ‘‘ You 
dare to offer advice to me, you barren 
woman? What do you know of a mo- 
ther’s love for her son—you who have 
never borne a child? You can compre- 
hend neither my love nor my grief. Prov- 
idential, is it, that you reached Raleigh in 
time? Providence is a strange thing if it 
assists you. For you have killed your 
husband — killed him as certainly as 
though you had given him slow poi- 
son. You broke up his life—the only 
life he loved; you never rested until you 
had forced him out of the navy. And 


then, your greed for money made you 
urge him incessantly to go into business 
—into business for himself, which lhe 
You gave him no 


knew nothing about. 











peace; you drove him on; your détermi- 
nation to have all the things you care 
for—a house of your own and a garden; 
chairs and tables; handsome clothes ; 
money for charities” (impossible to de- 
scribe the bitterness of this last phrase)— 
‘these have been far more important to 
you than anything else—than his own 
happiness or his own welfare. And 
lately your process of murder has gone 
on faster. For he has been very ill all 
winter (I know it now /), and you have 
not been near him; you have staid here 
month after month, buying land with 
Ruth’s money, filling your pockets and 
telling him nothing of it, adding to your 
house, and saying to yourself comfortably 
meanwhile that this wise course of yours 
would in. the end bring him round to 
your views. It has brought him round 
—to his death! His life for years has 
been wretched, and you were the cause of 
the misery. For it was his feeling of be- 
ing out of his place, his gradual discour- 
agement, his sense of failure, that finally 
broke down his health. If he had never 
seen you he might have lived to be an old 
man, filling with honor the position he 
was fitted for. Now, at thirty-nine, he is 
dead. He was faithful to you, you say? 
He was. And it is my greatest regret! 
I do not wish ever to see your face again. 
For he was the joy of .my life, and you 
were the curse of his. Go!” 

These sentences, poured out in clear 
low tones, had filled Genevieve with hor- 
ror. And something that was almost 
fear followed, as the mother, coming 
nearer, her eyes blazing in her deathlike 
face, emphasized her last words by stretch- 
ing out her arms in a gesture that was 
tragic. 

Genevieve escaped to the hall. Then, 
after waiting a moment uncertainly, she 
hurried home. 

When the sound of her footsteps had 
died away, Mrs. Franklin went to the 
secretary and took out again the little 
dress and the top, the letters and the 
baby curls; seating herself, she began to 
rearrange them. But her hands only 
moved for a mgment or two. Then her 
head fell back and her eyes closed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was characteristic of Horace Chase 
that he could devote the night to business 
matters. He had decided to wait for the 
doctor's report before starting on his drive 
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to Old Fort, and as that report might 
come at any moment, he did not go to 
bed. Left to himself in the sitting-room, 
he had first looked through the newspa- 
pers, smoking a cigar or two meanwhile, 
with the window open. Then, as he 
closed it, his mind turned to what it al- 
ways turned to when he was alone; draw- 
ing a chair to the table, he took out some 
memoranda, pulled forward the inkstand, 
and sat down. 

It was midnight. When he entered that 
same room at five in the afternoon he 
had found Mrs. Franklin breathing hea- 
vily, her head thrown back, her hands 
hanging by her sides. The doctor, who 
had been hastily summoned, had re- 
mained in the house ever since. After 
being removed to her own room, Mrs. 
Franklin had been extremely restless; 
she had moved her head incessantly from 
side to side on the pillow, and she had 
seemed to*be half blind; her mind wan- 
dered, and her voice, as she spoke inco- 
herently, was very weak. Then sudden- 
ly she had sunk into a lethargic slumber, 
and the doctor was waiting to see in what 
condition she would waken, for there 
were symptoms that he did not like. 
Miss Billy was installed as nurse. 

Mrs. Kip, Maud Muriel, and Miss Billy 
had visited this house of mourning many 
times since the arrival of the funeral pro- 
cession two days before, with the mother 
walking into the town beside the hearse. 
And now that this poor mother was 
stricken down, they had all come again, 
anxious to be of service. Chase, who 
liked her gentle ways, had selected Miss 
Billy. 

Dolly knew nothing of her mother’s 
sudden prostration; her pain (her old en- 
emy) having been deadened for the mo- 
ment by an opiate, she was now sleeping. 
In order that she should not suspect what 
had happened, Miss Billy did not show 
herself at all in Dolly’s room; Rinda, 
who was accustomed to this service, was 
established there on a pallet, ready to an- 
swer if called. 

One o’clock came. ‘Two o’clock came. 
The watcher in the sitting-room down- 
stairs still sat by the table, absorbed; Mrs. 
Franklin’s reading-lamp, burning -bright- 
ly beside him, lighted up his hard, keen 
face. For it looked kard now, with its 
three deeply set lines, one on each side of 
the mouth, and one between the eyes; 
and the eyes themselves were sharp. 
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But though the business letter he was 
now engaged upon was a masterpiece of 
shrewdness (as those who received it 
would discover sooner or later), and 
though it dealt with large interests that 
were highly important, the faintest sound 
upstairs would have instantly caught 
the attention of the writer. On a chair 
beside him were railroad time-tables and 
a sheet of commercial note-paper, with 
two lines of figures jotted down in order- 
ly rows side by side; these represented 
the two probabilities regarding the trains 
which his wife might take—the hours of 
departure and the connections. He had 
received no telegrams, and this had sur- 
prised him. ‘‘ What can the little chap be 
about?” he had more than once thought. 
His adjective “little” was not deprecia- 
tory. Malachi Hill was, in fact, very 
short; in addition, bis fresh pink-tinged 
complexion and bright blue eyes gave 
him a boyish air. To Horace Chase, who 
was over six feet in height, and whose 
dark face looked ten years older than it 
really was, the young missionary (whom 
he sincerely liked) seemed juvenile; his 
youthful appearance, in fact, combined 
with his unmistakable ‘‘ grit” (as Chase 
called it), had been the thing which had 
first attracted the notice of the million- 
aire. 

A little before three there was a sound 
outside; steps were coming up the walk 
from the gate. Chase went quickly into 
the hall, and as he did so the house door 
opened; Ruth came in. 

Behind her there was a momentary 
vision of Malachi. The young clergyman, 
however, did not enter; upon seeing Chase, 
he closed the door quietly and went away. 

Ruth’s face, even to the lips, was so 
white that her husband hastily put his 
arm round her; then he drew her into the 
sitting - room, closing the door behind 
them. 

‘* Where is he?” Ruth asked, or, rather, 
her lips formed the words. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
wait for me?” 

‘* My darling, he was buried yesterday,” 
Chase answered, sitting down and draw- 
ing her into his arms. ‘‘ Didn’t Mr. Hill 
tell you ?” 

‘* Yes, but I didn’t believe it. I thought 
you would wait for me. I thought you 
would know that I wanted to see him.” 

‘*No one saw him after we left Ra- 
leigh, dear. The coffin was not opened 
again.” 


‘Tf I had been here, mother wo |< 
have—mother would have—” 

“It was your mother who arranved 
everything,” Chase explained, gentl, 
with careful touch he took off her 
and then her gloves: her hands were i: 
cold, and he held them in his to wary 
them. 

‘‘Where is mother? And _ Dolly 
Weren't they expecting me? Didn't they 
know I would come?” 

‘*Your mother is sick upstairs. No. 
don’t get up—you can’t see her now; she 
is asleep, and mustn't be disturbed. But 
the first moment she wakes up, the doctor 
is to let me know, and then you shall go 
to her; Miss Breeze is up there keeping 
watch. Dolly has broken down too. But 
Dolly’s case is no worse than it has often 
been before, and you'd better let her sleep 
while she can. And now, will you stay 
here with me, Ruthie, till the doctor 
comes? Or would you rather go to bed? 
If you'll go, I promise to tell you the mo- 
men: your mother wakes.” He put his 
hand on her head protectingly, and kissed 
her cheek. Her face was cold. Her 
whole frame had trembled incessantly 
from the moment of her entrance. My 
darling little girl, how tired you are 

Ruth moved nearer to him. ‘Don’t 
leave me. And tell me everything 
erything about Jared.” 

Though she was so white, it was evi 
dent that she had not shed tears; her 
eyes were feverishly bright; her lips 
were parched. Her husband, with lis 
rough-and-ready knowledge of women, 
knew that it would be better for her to 
‘*have her cry out,” as he would have 
phrased it; it would quiet her excitement 
and subdue her so that she would sleep. 
As she could not eat, he gave her a spoon 
ful of brandy from his own flask, and 
wrapped her cold feet in his travelling- 
shawl; then putting her on the sofa, he 
sat down beside her, and holding li 
tenderly in his arms, he told her the 
story of Jared’s last hours. 

His aceount was truthful, save that le 
softened the details. In his narrative 
Mrs. Nightingale’s shabby house became 
homelike and Piatt and Jared's 
bare attic a pleasant place; Mrs. Night 
ingale herself (here there was no need for 
exaggeration) was an angel of kindness 
He dwelt upon Jared’s having agreed to 
go with him the next day to New York 
“T had planned to start at ten o'clock 
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the next morning, Ruthie, having a doc- 
tor along without his knowing it; and I 
had ordered a private car—a Pullman 
sleeper—to go through to New York. 
Once there, I thought you could make 
him take a good long rest. That kind 

oman had been sitting up at night in 
the room next to his. SolI fixed that by 
taking the same room myself; I didn’t 

ndress, but I guess I fell asleep, and I 
woke up hearing him talking to himself. 
And then he walked about the room, and 
he even climbed out on the roof; but we 
soon got him back all right. Everything 
possible was done, dear; the best doctor 
in Raleigh, and a nurse—two of’em. But 
it was of no use. It was brain-fever, or 
inflammation of the brain, rather, and 
after it had left him, he was too weak to 
rally. They thought everything of him 
at Raleigh. Your mother wanted him 
brought here, and when we went to the 
depot, everybody who had ever known 
him turned out, so that there was a 
long procession ; and all the ladies in 
the house where he had been staying 
brought flowers. At Old Fort I had in- 
tended to let Hill (who was coming to 
meet them) take charge of them across 
the mountains, for I wanted to go to New 
York to get you. But the night was 
dark, and the road is always so bad. I 
thought, on the whole, you'd rather have 
me stay with your mother. And she has 
been tolerably well, too, until this after- 
noon, when she had an attack of some 
sort. But I guess it’s only that she is 
over-tired; the doctor will probably come 
down and tell us so pretty soon.” 

‘Tl wanted to see him,” repeated Ruth, 
her eyes still dry and bright. ‘It was 
very little to do for me,I think. If I 
could have just taken his poor hand once 

even if it was dead. Everybody else 
got there in time to speak to him—to say 
good-by.” 

“No; your mother didn’t get there,” 
Chase explained. 

“She didn’t get there? And Gene- 
vieve did? I know it by your face. 
Let me go to mother—poor mother! No 
matter if she is asleep. Let me go to her, 
and never leave her again.” 

‘You shall go the instant she wakes; 
you shall stay with her as long as you 
like,” Chase answered, drawing her down 
again, and putting his cheek against her 
head as it lay on his breast. ‘‘ There is 
nothing in the world I wouldn't do for 
Vou. LXXXVII,—No. 518.—28 
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choose. And for Dolly too. You shall 
stay here with them. Or they can go 
with you. Or anything you think best.” 

Ruth still trembled, and no tears came 
to her relief. But she seemed to be 
soothed a little by her husband's tender- 
ness. Her hands, as he held them to his 
breast, began to lose their lifeless chill. 

Her cry, ‘‘ And Genevieve did?” had 
struck him. ‘‘ How they all hate her!” 
he thought. 

He had seen Genevieve since Mrs. 
Franklin's attack; he had gone over for 
a moment to tell her what the doctor 
had said. Genevieve, when driven from 
L’Hommedieu, had taken refuge in her 
own room at the cottage; here, behind 
her locked door, she had spent a long 
exhausting hour in examining herself 
searchingly, examining her whole mar- 
ried life. Her hands trembled as she 
looked over her diaries, and as she turned 
the pages of her ‘‘ Questions for the Con- 
science.” But with all her efforts she 
could not discern any point where she 
had failed. Finally, at the end of the 
hour, she summed the matter up more 
calmly: ‘‘It was best for Jared to be out 
of the navy. He was forming habits 
there that I understood better than his 
mother. And I know that I am _ not 
avaricious. I know that I have always 
tried to do what was best for him, that I 
have tried to elevate him and help him in 
every way. I have worked hard—hard! 
I have never ceased to work. It is all 
a falsehood! Or rather, it is a delusion; 
for she is, she must be, insane.” Having 
reached her conclusion (with Genevieve 
conclusions were final), she put away 
her diaries and went down stairs to tea. 
When Chase came in and made his re- 
port, all she said was, ‘‘I fear you may 
find poor mamma's mind somewhat af- 
fected, Horace. But surely it would not 
be surprising; she has been through so 
much!” She told him nothing of her 
terrible half-hour at L’Hommedieu. She 
never told any one. Unbroken silence was 
the only course; it was due to the dignity 
of the name she bore. 

At L’Hommedieu the door now opened, 
and the doctor came in. ‘‘ You here, Mrs. 
Chase! Oh!” He paused. 

“What is it? Tell me,” said Ruth, 
starting up. She went to him. ‘Tell 
me! Tell me!” 

The doctor glanced at Chase. 


your mother, darling; you have only to 
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Chase came up and took his wife’s 
hand. ‘* You may as well tell her.” 

‘*T am afraid it’s a stroke—a stroke of 
paralysis,” the doctor answered, gravely. 

‘** But she'll know me?” cried Ruth, in 
an agony of tears. 

“She may. You can come up, if you 
like.” 

But the mother heard nothing, saw 
nothing on earth again. She breathed 


quietly; she might live for years: by; 
she did not know her child. ~ 

Chase came and took his wife awa, 
at last—took her to her own room. 

‘**Oh, be good to me, be good to » 
Horace! What shall I do if you are ; 
good to me now?” ; 

She clungtohim. She had come ba 
to him. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 


CHICAGO'S GENTLE SIDE. 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


\ J) HEN I wrote my first paper upon 

Chicago, I supposed myself well 
equipped for the task. I saw Chicago 
day after day, lived in its hotels and 
clubs, met its leading business men and 
officials, and got a great deal which was 
novel and striking from what I saw 
around me, and from what I heard of 
the commercial and other secrets of its 
marvellous growth and sudden impor- 
tance. It is customary to ridicule the 
travellers who found books upon short 
visits to foreign places, but the ridicule 
is not always deserved. If the writers 
are travelled and observant spectators, if 
they ask the right questions of the right 
men, and if they set down nothing of 
which they are not certain, the probabil- 
ity is that what they write will be more 
valuable in its way than a similar work 
from the pen of one who is dulled to the 
place by familiarity. And yet I know 
now that my notes upon Chicago only 
went half-way. They took no heed ofa 
moiety of the population, the women, 
with all that they stand for. 

I saw the rushing trains of cable-cars 
in the streets and heard the clang-clang 
of their gongs. It seemed to me then 
(and so it still seems, after many another 
stay in the city) that the men in the streets 
leap to the strokes of those bells; there is 
no escaping their sharp din; it sounds in- 
cessantly in the men’s ears. It seems to 
jog them, to keep them rushing along, 
like a sort of Western conscience, or as 
if it were a goad, or the perpetual prod of 
a bayonet. It is as if it might be the 
voice of the Genius of the West crying, 
‘*Clang-clang (hustle) !—clang-clang (be 
lively)!” And it needs no wizard sight to 
note the effect upon the men as they are 
kept up to their daily scramble, and forge 


along the thoroughfares—more often talk 
ing to themselves when you pass tli 
than you have ever noticed that men 
other cities are given to do. I saw al 
that; but how stupid it was not to notic 
that the women escaped the relentless in 
fluence! 

They appear not to hear the bells. Ti. 
lines of the masculine straining are not 
furrowed in their faces. They remaii 
composed and unmoved. They might b 
the very same women we see in Havana or 
Brooklyn, so perfectly undisturbed and at 
ease are they—even when they pass tl: 
Board of Trade, which I take to be the dyn 
amo that surcharges the air for the men 

I went into the towering office build 
ings, nerving myself for the moment's 
battle at the doors against the outpouring 
torrent and the missilelike office-boys, who 
shoot out as from the mouths of canno 
I saw the flying elevators, and at every 
landing heard the bankers and arcliitects 
and lawyers shout ‘‘Down!” or ‘Up, 
up!” and saw them spring almost out o! 
their clothes, as if each elevator was the 
only one ever built, and would make oul) 
one trip before it vanished like a bubble 
The office-girls were as badly stricken 
with this St. Vitus hustle as the men 
which must account for my not noticing 
that the main body of women, when the) 
came to these buildings to visit husbands 
or brothers, were creatures apart from tli 
confusion—reposeful],stylish,carefully toi 
leted, serene, and unruffled. 

I often squeezed into the lunclieo 
crowd at the Union League Club, and got 
the latest wheat quotation with my roas' 
and the valuation of North Side lots will 
my dessert; but I did not then know that 
there was a ladies’ side entrance to the 
club-house, leading to parlors and dining 








rooms as quiet as any in Philadelphia, 
vyhere impassive maids in starched caps 
sat like bits of majolica-ware, and the 
lang-elang of the car bells sounded faint- 
like the antipodean echoes in a Japan- 
ese sea-shell. I smoked at the Chicago 
lub with Mayor Washburne, and the 
softening influence of women in public 
iffairs happened not to come into our 
talk: with Mr. Burnham, the leading ar- 
chiteet, and heard nothing of the build- 
ngs put up for and by women. Far less 
vas there any hint, in the crush at that 
‘lub, of the Argonauts—those leisurely 
Chicago Club men who haunt a separate 
house where they loaf in flannels, and 
the women add the luxurious, tremulous 
shiver of silk to the sounds of light 
laughter and elegant dining. 

And every evening, while that first 
study of the city went on, the diurnal 
stampede from the tall buildings and the 
choking of the inadequate streets around 
them took place. The cable-cars became 
loaded and incrusted with double bur- 
dens, in which men clung to one another 
like caterpillars. Thus the crowded busi- 
ness district was emptied and the homes 
were filled. Any one could see that, and 
[ wrote that there were more home-going 
ind home-staying there than in any large 
Eastern city in this country. But who 
could guess what that meant? Who 
could know the extent of the rulership 
of the women at night and in the homes, 
or how far it went beyond those limita- 
tions? Who would dream that—in Chi- 
cago, of all places—all talk of business 
is tabooed in the homes, and that the 
men sink upon thick upholstering, in the 
soft shaded light of silk-crowned lamps, 
amid lace-work and bric-4-brac, and in 
the blessed atmosphere of music and gen- 
tle voicees—all so soothing and so highly 
esteemed that it is there the custom for 
the men to gather accredited strangers 
and guests around them at home for the 
enjoyment of dinner, cigars, and cards, 
rather than at the clubs and in the hotel 
lobbies? I could not know it, and so, for 
one reason and another, the gentle side of 
Chicago was left out of that article. 

‘Great as Chicago is, the period of 
her true greatness is yet to come,” writes 
Mr. James Dredge, the editor of London 
Engineering, and one of the British com- 
missioners to our Columbian Exposition. 
‘Its commencement will dawn when her 
inhabitants give themselves time to real- 
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incessant struggle; that the race is not 
always to the swift, but rather to those 
who understand the luxury and advan- 
tage of repose, as well as sustained effort.” 
In whichever of our cities an English- 
man stays long enough to venture an 
opinion of it, that is what he is sure to 
say. It is true of all of them, and most 
true of Chicago. But to discover that 
there is a well-spring of repose there re- 
quires a longer acquaintance than to note 
the need of it. There is such a reservoir 
in Chicago. It is in the spirit of the 
women, and it is as notable a feature of 
Chicago homes as of those of any Amer- 
ican city. But the women contribute 
more than this, for from the polish of 
travel and trained minds their leaders re- 
flect those charms which find expression 
in good taste and manners, a love of art 
and literature, and in the ability to dis- 
cern what is best, and to distinguish merit 
and good-breeding above mere wealth and 
pedigree. 

What the leaders do the others copy, 
and the result is such that I do not be- 
lieve that in any older American city we 
shall find fashionable women so anxious 
to be considered patrons of art and of 
learning, or so forward in works of pub- 
lic improvement and governmental re- 
form as well as of charity. Indeed, this 
seems to me quite a new character for 
the woman of fashion, and whether I am 
right in crediting her with it the reader 
will discover before he finishes this pa- 
per. It is necessary to add that not all 
the modish women there belong in this 
category. There is a wholly gay and 
idle butterfly set in Chicago, but it is 
small, and the distinctive peculiarity of 
which I speak lies in the fact that in 
nearly all the societies and movements 
of which I am going to write we see the 
names of rich and stylish women. They 
entertain elegantly, are accustomed to 
travel, and rank with any others in the 
town, yet are associated with those force- 
ful women whose astonishing activity 
has worked wonders in that city. The 
Chicago woman whose name is farthest 
known is Mrs. Potter Palmer. She is 
the wife of a man who is there not alto- 
gether improperly likened, in his rela- 
tion to that city, to one of our Astors in 
New York. Yet she is at the head of the 
Woman's Department or Commission of 
the exposition, and is active in perhaps 
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ize that the object of life is not that of 
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a score of women’s organizations of wide- 
ly differing aims. Her name, therefore, 
may stand as illustrating what has been 
here said upon this subject. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that, 
in the main, Chicago society is crude; 
but I am not describing the body of its 
people; it is rather that reservoir from 
which are to spring the refinement and 
graces of the finished city that is here to 
be considered. If it is true that hospi- 
tality is a relic of barbarism, it still must 
be said that it flourishes in Chicago, which 
is almost as open-armed as one of our 
Southern cities. As far as the men are 
concerned, the hospitality is Russian; in- 
deed, I was again and again reminded 
of what I have read of the peculiarities 
of the Russians in what I saw of the 
pleasures of the younger generation of 
wealthy men in Chicago. They attend 
to business with all their hearts by day, 
and to fun with all their might after 
dark. They are mainly college men and 
fellows of big physique, and if ever there 
were hearty, kindly, jolly, frank fellows 
in the world, these are the ones. They 
eat and drink like Russians, and from 
their fondness for surrounding them- 
selves with bright and elegant women, I 
gather that they love like Russians. In 
like manner do they spend their money. 
In New York heavy drinking in the clubs 
is going out of fashion, and there is less 
and less high play at cards;- but in Chi- 
cago, as in St. Petersburg, the wine flows 
freely, the stakes are high. Though the 
pressure is thus greater than with us in 
New York, I saw no such effects of the 
use of stimulants as would follow Chica- 
go freedom were it indulged in the me- 
tropolis. 

But enough of what is exceptional and 
unrepresentative. The Chicago men are 
very proud of the women, and the most 
extravagant comments which Max O’Rell 
makes upon the prerogatives of American 
ladies seem very much less extravagant 
in Chicago than anywhere else. Their 
husbands and brothers tell me that there 
is a keen rivalry among the women who 
are well-to-do for the possession of nice 
houses, and for the distinction of giving 
good and frequent dinner parties, and of 
entertaining well. ‘‘ They spend a great 
deal of money in this way,” I was told; 
‘‘but they are not mercenary; they do 
not worship wealth, and nag their hus- 
bands to get more and more, as do the 


women of the newer West. Their tips; 
question about a new-comer is neither as 
to his wealth nor his ancestry. Eye; 
more than in Washington do the Chic 
go women respect talent, and vie 
one another to honor those who }a 
any standing in the World of Intellec; 
In the last ten years the leading cir 
of women there have undergone a ye\ 
olution. Women from the female eo 
leges, and who have lived abroad oy ji; 
the Eastern cities, have displaced i), 
earlier leaders, have married and becony 
the mistresses of the homes, as well as thy 
mothers of daughters for whose future 
social standing they are solicitous. 

The noted men and women who hay: 
visited Chicago, professionally or from 
curiosity, in recent years, have found 
there the atmosphere of a true capital 
They have been welcomed and honored 
in delightful circles of cultivated persons 
assembled in houses where are felt the 
intangible qualities that make charming 
the dwellings of true citizens of the world 
For costliness and beauty the numerous 
fine residences of Chicago are celebrated. 
Nowhere is there seen a greater variety in 
the display of cultivated taste in building 
All over Christendom fine houses are put 
up in homage to women, and we shall see 
if I mistake not, that these Chicago wo 
men deserve the palaces in which they 
rule. But,to return to the interiors of the 
homes, what I find to praise most high|y 
there is the democracy of the men and 
women. It is genuine. The people's 
hearts are nearer their waistcoats and 
bodices out there. They aren’t incrusted 
with the sediment of a century of caste 
worship and pride and distrust. They 
are genuine and natural and frank. 

Ihave seen a thing in Chicago—aund 
have seen it several more times than once 
—that I never heard of anywhere else, and 
that looked a little awkward at first, fora 
few moments. I refer to a peculiar free- 
dom of intercourse between the sexes after 
a dinner or on a rout—camaraderie and 
perfect accord between the men and tli 
women. In saying this I refer to ver) 
nice matrons and maidens in very nic 
social circles who have nevertheless staid 
after the coffee, and have taken part 1 
the flow of fun which such a time be 
gets, quite as if they liked it and had a 
right to. In one case the men had witli 
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drawn to the library, and a noted en 
tertainer was in the full glory of lis 
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career, reciting a poem or giving a dialect 
imitation of a conversation he had over- 
heard on a street car. The wife of the 
host trespassed, with a little show of 
timidity, to say that the little girls, her 
daughters, were about to go to bed, and 
wanted the noted entertainer to ‘‘ make a 
face” for them—apparently for them to 
dream upon. 

‘‘Why, come in,” said the host. 

‘*Oh, may we?” said the wife, very art- 
lessly, and in came all the ladies of the 
party, who, it seems, had gathered in the 
hallway. The room was blue with smoke, 
but all the ladies ‘‘ loved smoke,” and so 
the evening wore on gayly. 

The next occasion was in a mansion on 
the lake-side. An artist and a poet, well 
known in both hemispheres, were the es- 
pecial guests, and the company generally 
would have been welcome in the best cir- 
cles in any of the world’s capitals, except, 
possibly, in New York, where it is said 
that an ultra swell personage told the 
Lord Chief Justice of England that he 
had met no explorers, historians, poets, 
scholars, generals, or navai heroes, ‘‘ be- 
cause none of them isin society.” Of the 
ladies one was literary, one was a phi- 
lanthropist and reformer, and the others 
were just wives, but wives of the brilliant 
fellows, and a!l able to coach the mea 
and to tell queer little bits of their own 
experiences. When the coffee was brought 
on, on this occasion, there was no move- 
ment on the part of the women towards 
leaving the table. No suggestion was 
made that they do so; there was no 
apology offered for their not doing so; 
the subject was not mentioned. There 
were glasses of ‘‘ green mint” for ali,and 
cigars for the men. Then the stories 
flowed and the laughter bubbled. The 
queer thing was that there was no ap- 
parent strain; all were at perfect ease— 
the ladies being as much so as other men 
would have been without them. One of 
the women told two long stories of a 
comical character, imitating the dialect 
and mannerisms of different persons pre- 
cisely as a man given to after-dinner en- 
tertaing would have done. Once there 
Was a pause and a little hesitation, and a 
story-teller said, ‘‘I think I can tell this 
here, can’t I?” ‘* Why, of course, go on,” 
said his wife. So he told whatever it 
was, the point being so pretty and senti- 
mental that it was a little difficult to de- 
termine why he had hesitated, unless it 
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was that it had ‘‘a big, big D” in one sen- 
tence. 

I have been present on at least a dozen 
occasions when the men smoked and 
drank and the women kept with them, 
being—otherwise than in the drinking 
and smoking—in perfect fellowship with 
them. Such conditions are Arcadian. 
They are part and pareel of the kinship 
that permits the Chicagoans to bring their 
rugs out and to sit on the stoops ii the 
evenings. 

Their stylishness is the first striking 
characteristic of the women of Chicago. 
It is a Parisian quality, apparent in New 
York first and in Chicago next, among all 
our cities. The number of women who 
dress well in Chicago is very remarkable, 
and only there and in New York do the 
shop-girls and working-women closely 
follow the prevailing modes. Chicago 
leads New York in the employment of 
women in business. It is not easy to find 
an office or a store in which they are not 
at work as secretaries, accountants, cash- 
iers, type-writers, saleswomen, or clerks. 
It has been explained to me that women 
who want to do for themselves are more 
favored there than anywhere else. The 
awful fire of twenty years ago wrecked so 
many families, and turned so many wo- 
men from lives of comfort to paths of toil, 
that the business men have from that day 
to this shown an inclination to help every 
woman who wants to help herself. 

Tne influence of the homes is felt ev- 
erywhere. It is even more truly a city 
of homes than Brooklyn, for its flats and 
tenements are comparatively few. Such 
makeshifts are not true homes, and do not 
carry household pride with them in any- 
thing like the degree that it is engendered 
in those who live in separate houses which 
they own. 

One of the famous towering office build- 
ings of Chicago is, in the main, the re- 
sult of a woman’s financiering. I refer 
to ‘‘the Temple” of the Woman’s Chris 
tian Temperance Union, an enormous and 
beautiful pile, which is, in a general way, 
like the great Mills Building in Broad 
Street, New York. It is thirteen stories 
high, it cost more than a million of dol- 
lars, and the scheme of it, as well as the 
execution thereof, from first to last, was 
the work of women and children. Mrs. 
Matilda B. Carse, who is grandiloquently 
spoken of in the Chicago newspapers as 
‘the chief business woman of the conti 
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nent,” inspired and planned the raising 
of the money. For ten years she advo- 
sated the great work, and in the course 
of that time she formed a corporation, 
called ‘‘The Woman’s Temple Building 


Association,” for carrying forwar 1e 
\ssociation,” for carrying forward tl 
project. She was elected its first presi- 


dent, in July, 1887, and it was capitalized 
at $600,000. Frances Willard, of the 
National organization of the Union, co- 
operated towards enlisting the interest 
and aid of the entire Temperance Union 
sisterhood, which adopted the building 
as its headquarters or ‘‘Temple.” Four 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of the 
stock was purchased with what is referred 
to as ‘“‘the outpouring of 100,000 penny 
banks,” and bonds were issued for $600,- 
000. The building is expected to yield 
$250,000 a year in rentals. The income 
is to be divided, one-half to the National 
organization, and the rest pro rata to 
the various State organizations, accord- 
ing to the amount each subscribed to the 
fund. Mrs. Carse’s was the mind which 
planned the financial operation, but the 
credit of carrying it out rests with Miss 
Willard, the several other leaders of the 
Union, and the good women everywhere 
who have faith in them. 

Mrs. Carse is the woman to whom the 
members of the Chicago Woman's Club 
refer all plans for raising funds. The 
Chicago Woman's Club is the mother of 
woman's public work in that city. An 
explanation of what that means seems to 
me to rank among the most surprising of 
the chapters which I have had occasion to 
write as the result of my Western studies. 
I know of no such undertakings or co- 
operation by women elsewhere in our 
country. This very remarkable Woman’s 
Club has five hundred members and six 
great divisions, called the committees on 
Reform, Philanthropy, Education, Home, 
Art and Literature, Science and Philoso- 
phy. The club has rooms in the build- 
ing of the famous Art Institute. It holds 
literary meetings every two weeks, each 
committee or division furnishing two top- 
ies in a year. The members write the 
papers and the meétings discuss them. 
Each committee officers and manages its 
own meetings, the chairwoman of the 
committee being in charge, and opening 
as well as arranging the discussions. The 
Art and Literature and the Science and 
Philosophy committees carry on classes, 
open to all members of the club. They 
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engage lecturers, and perform an edy 
ational work. Apart from these class 
meetings, the club rooms are in use ever, 
day as a headquarters for women. They 
include a kitchen, a dining-room, and 4 
tea-room — tea, by-the-way, being seryed 
at all the committee meetings. 

The membership is made up of almost 
every kind of women, from the ultra 
fashionable society leaders to the workin 
women, and includes literary and other 


professional women, business women, and 
plain wives and daughters. ‘‘ And,” say 
the members, ‘‘ women who never hear 


anything anywhere else, hear everything 
that is going on in the world by attend 
ing the club meetings.” It is impossible 
to name all the women who are conspicu 
ous in the club. Of the fashionable wo- 
men, such ones as Mrs. Potter Palmer 
Mrs. Dunlap, a brilliant society leader 


and Mrs. Charles Henrotin are active 
members. Frances Willard, the head of 


the Temperance Union, is a member, and 
so is Mrs. Carse. She is a wealthy wo 
man also, as well as one of great force 
of mind. Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, a 
writer widely known for her energetic 
pursuit of philosophical studies, is active 
in the Science and Philosophy classes 
Mrs. George E. Adams, wife of the mem 
ber of Congress of that name from Illi 
nois, is a social ruler, and yet is very 
active in the hard work the club under 
takes. She helped raise the University 
Fund, of which I shall speak. A 
active personage, not of the fashionable 
class, is Miss Ada C. Sweet, who was dis 
bursing officer at Chicago for the Pen 
sion Bureau under four Presidents, and 
paid out something more than a million 
of dollars a year. She devotes her right 
hand to the defence of her sex, and her 
left hand to her own support. Of other 
leaders on the gentle side of that robust 
city there will be mention as their works 
here are considered. So far as any one 
can see, the wealthy and fashionable wo- 
men are as active as any others. 
who are referred to as representative of 
the riches and refinement of the town not 
only have given of their wealth, but of 
their sympathy and time in the various 
movements I am about to describe. 
Each woman on entering the club desig 
nates which division she wishes to enter 
Her name is catalogued accordingly, and 
she works with that committee. acl 


very 


Those 


committee holds periodic meetings, 
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which subjects are given out for papers 
and discussion at the next session. The 
Home Committee, for instance, deals with 
the education and rearing of children, 
domestic service, dress reform, decorative 
art, and kindred subjects. That has al- 
wavs been the method in the club, but a 
result of that and other influences has 
been that ‘‘ Chicago ladies have been pa- 
pered to death,” as one of them said to 
me, and in the last few years the develop- 
ment of a higher purpose and more practi- 
cal work has progressed. It began when 
the Reform Committee undertook earnest 
work, and ceased merely to hear essays, 
to discuss prison reform, to go “ slum- 
ming,” and to pursue all the fads that 
were going. This committee began its 
earnest work with the County Insane 
Asylum, where it was found that hun- 
dreds of women were herded without 
proper attention, three in a bed, some- 
times; with insufficient food, with only ¢ 
counterpane between them and the freez- 
ing winter air at night, and no flannels 
by day. The root of the trouble was the 
old one—the root of all public evil in this 
country—the appointment of public ser- 
vants for political reasons and purposes. 
The first step of the Reform Committee 
was to ask the county commissioners to 
appoint a woman physician to the asy- 
lum. Dr. Florence Hunt was so ap- 
pointed, and went there at $25 a month. 
She found that the nurses made up nar- 
cotics by the pailful to give to the patients 
at night so as to stupefy them, in order 
that they might themselves be free for a 
good time. The new doctor stopped that 
and the giving of all other drugs, except 
upon her order. Then she insisted upon 
the employment of fit nurses. She and 
the women doctors who followed her 
there suffered much petty persecution, 
but a complete reform was in time ac- 
complished, and the woman physician 
became a recognized necessity there. To- 
day, as a consequence, the asylums at 
Kankakee, Jackson, and Elgin—all Illi- 
nois institutions—have women physicians 
also. I am assured that no one except a 
physician can appreciate how great a re- 
form it was to establish the principle that 
women suffering from mental diseases 
should be put in charge of women. Mrs. 
Helen 8. Shedd was at the front of the 
asylum reform work, which is still going 
on, 

She next led the Reform Committee 
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into the Poor-house, where they went, as 
they always do, with the plea, ‘‘ There are 
women there; we want a share in the 
charge of that place for the sake of our 
sex.” They have adopted the motto, 
‘*What are you doing with the women 
and children?” and they find that the pol 
iticians cannot turn aside so natural and 
proper an inquiry. The politicians try 
to frighten the women. They say, ‘‘ You 
don’t want to pry into such things and 
places; you can’t stand it.” But the Chi- 
cago ladies have proved that they can 
stand a very great deal, as we shall see, 
on behalf of humanity; especially femi- 
nine humanity. ‘‘ You are using great 
sums of money for the care of the poor, 
the sick, the insane, and the vicious,” 
they say. ‘‘ One-half of these are women; 
and we, as women, insist upon knowing 
how you are performing your task. We 
do not believe you bring the motherly or 
the sisterly element to your aid; we know 
that you do not understand women's re- 
quirements.” That line of argument has 
always proved irresistible. 

While I was in Chicago in August 
some of the women were looking over the 
plans for four new police stations. It 
transpired as they talked that they have 
succeeded in establishing a Woman’s Ad- 
visory Board of the Police, consisting of 
ten women appointed by the Chief of Po- 
lice, and in charge of the quarters of all 
women and children prisoners, and of the 
station-house matrons, two of whom are 
allotted to each station where women are 
taken. Through the-vork of her women, 
Chicago led in this reform, which is now 
extending to the chief cities of the coun- 
try. Now, all women and juveniles are 
separated from the men in nine of the 
Chicago precinct stations, to one of which 
every such prisoner must be taken, no 
matter at what time or on what charge 
such a person is arrested. The chief ma- 
tron is Mrs. Jane Logan, a woman who 
came to Chicago from Toronto and be- 
came conspicuous in the Woman’s Club 
and in the Household Art Association. 
Miss Sweet ‘‘coaxed her into the police 
work,” and the Mayor appointed her 
chief matron. She has an office in a 
down-town station, where the worst pris- 
oners are taken, as well as the friendless 
girls and waifs who drift in at the railway 
stations. The waifs are all taken to her, 
and she never leaves them until they are 
on the way back to their homes, or to 
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better guardianship. She maintains an 
‘‘annex,” kept clean and sweet, with 
homelike beds and pictures, and to this 
place are taken any first offenders and 
others of saving whom she thinks there 
is a chance. Female witnesses are also 
kept there instead of in the prisoners’ 
cells, and all who go to the annex are en- 
tirely secluded from reporters as well as 
all others. Two of the best matrons of 
the force are in charge day and night. 
All women and girl prisoners are attend- 
ed at court, even the drunken women be- 
ing washed and dressed and made to look 
respectable. Mrs. Logan always goes 
herself with the young girls to see that 
they are not approached, and in order 
that, if it is just and advantageous that 
they should escape punishment, she may 
plead with the court for their release. 
Formerly, every woman who was arrested 
was searched by men, and thrown into a 
cell in the same jail room with the male 
prisoners. Lost children, homeless girls, 
and abandoned women were all huddled 
together. The women of the city ‘‘couldn’t 
stand it,” they say. They worked eight 
years, led by Miss Sweet, to bring about 
the now accomplished reform. 

In all cases in which women complain 
of abuse or mistreatment by the police 
or others, Mrs. Logan sits on the Police 
Trial Board, ‘‘to show the unfortunate 
woman that she has a friend.” The Board 
is composed of five inspectors and the as- 
sistant chief of police, and the president 
asked her to join its sessions whenever a 
woman is involved in any case that comes 
before it. The police do not oppose the 
work of the women. Desperate and 
abandoned females used to make fearful 
charges against the patrolmen and others 
on the force under the old régime. 

Mrs. Logan i escribed as beautiful and 
refined, as gentle and unassuming in the 
highest degree, as about thirty-five years 
of age, and as having humanity for her 
propelling force—almost for her religion. 
Her work is a prolonged effort of patience, 
kindness, and justice. Last Christmas- 
time seventy-five girls were arrested for 
shoplifting. She found one, eighteen 
years of age, flat on her face on a cell 
floor. She took her to the annex, away 
from the sight of prison bars, and got her 
story from her. It was that she was of a 
respectable family, and had come to town 
to work as a stenographer, but could get 
noemployment. Her brother sent money 


for her board in a quiet household, byt 
she had little other money, and in time 
she spent her last cent. She mended her 
gloves until they were mended all over 
and then her stockings gave out. She 
drifted into a store, saw the profusion of 
things there, and stole three handkey. 
chiefs, thinking she would sell them. She 
was caught in the act. As she could not 
go to trial until morning, Mrs. Logan 
went to her boarding-house and explained 
that she was ‘‘going to spend the nicht 
with friends.” Next day, to oblige the 
chief matron, the court released the gir]. 
and then Mrs. Logan told the police re- 
porters the whole story, and got their 
promise that they would not publish a 
word of it. Mrs. Howe, the president of 
the Advisory Board, sent ten dollars to 
the girl, and she returned five dollars 
‘for the next girl who needed it.” She 
is nicely situated now, through the efforts 
of the women. I heard many such sto 
ries of Mrs. Logan’s work. She is inces 
santly rushing about, getting passes and 
money, sending for the ladies of the Ad- 
visory Board to go to court or to the sta- 
tion - houses; telegraphing to parents to 
take back runaway girls and boys; and 
speaking for those who have no one else 
to say a kind word for them. 

Mrs. R. C. Clowry, wife of the manager 
of the Western Union Telegraph Office, is 
a member of the Police Advisory Board 
she is also on the Woman’s Commission 
of the World’s Fair, and is a music com- 
poser of some celebrity. She and Miss 
Sweet are the representatives of the Wo- 
man’s Club on the Board. From the Wo 
man’s Protective Agency to the Board 
came Mrs. Fanny Howe, the president of 
the Board, and Mrs. Flora P. Tobin. 

Mrs. Howe is also president of the Pro 
tective Agency, one of the most remark 
able humanitarian organizations in the 
city. Its founder, Mrs. J. D. Harvey, is 
the daughter of Judge Plato, who was 
distinguished among the early settlers of 
town; but one of the greatest workers in 
it, and the person who has done the most 
towards developing it, is Mrs, Charlotte 
Cushing Holt. She is tenderly described 
by her friends as ‘‘a very small, short, 
pretty, doll-like woman, in a Quakerish 
reform dress”; and it is added that © the 
amount of work she can do is astound 
ing.” She is studying law just now, be 
cause she needs that branch of knowledge 
in order to advise the poor. The Pro‘ec- 
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‘ive Agency protects women and children 
n all their rights of property and person, 
sives them legal advice, recovers wages for 
servants, sewing-women, and shop-girls 
vho are being swindled; finds guardians 
for defenceless children ; procures divorces 
for women who are abused or neglected ; 
yrotects the mothers’ right to their chil- 
lren. It has obtained heavy sentences 
ivainst men in cases of outrage—so very 
ieavy that this crime is seldom commit- 
ted. Ina matter akin to this, the women 
of this society perform what seems to me 
, most extraordinary work. It is a part 
f the belief of these ladies that all wo- 
men have rights, no matter how bad or 
lost to decency some of them may be. 
Therefore they stand united against the 
vucient custom, among criminal lawyers, 
ff destroying a woman’s testimony by 
showing her bad character. This these 
women call ‘‘a many-century-old trick 
to throw a woman out of court and deny 
ier justice.” 
As an instance of the manner in which 
they display their zeal on behalf of the 
principle that no matter how bad a wo- 
man is she should have fair play, there 
vas this state of affairs: Five mistresses 
of disorderly resorts had,brought as many 
young girls to Mrs. Logan, and had said 
they wanted them saved. The girls were 
pure, but had been brought to the houses 
n question by men who had pretended 
that they were taking them to restaurants 
x” respectable dwellings. The Agency 
‘aused the arrest of the men implicated ; 
1nd when the first case came up for trial, 
the Agency sent for fourteen or sixteen 
married women of fine social position to 
‘ome to court and sit through the trial to 
see fair play. When the bagnio-keeper, 
who was the chief witness against the 
prisoner, took the stand, she testified that 
the girl had been told that her house was 
1 restaurant where she was to have sup- 
per. Undeceived, she was greatly fright- 
ened, and the woman took charge of her. 
Then the counsel for the defence began 
to draw out the story of the woman’s evil 
life and habits. He was rebuked from 
the Bench, and was told that the woman’s 
character for chastity could not affect her 
testimony, and that when counsel asked 
such questions of women witnesses the 
Court would insist that similar questions 
be put to all male witnesses in each case, 
with the same intent to destroy the force 
of their depositions. Thus was established 
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a new principle in criminal practice. In 
the other cases prosecuted by the Agency 
the same array of matrons in silks, laces, 
and jewels was conspicuous in the court- 
rooms. The police and court officials are 
said to have been astonished at this pro- 
ceeding by women of their standing. But 
the women have not only gained a step 
towards perfect justice for their sex, they 
say that their presence in court has put 
an end to the ribaldry that was always a 
feature of trials of the kind. Not far re- 
moved from this work has been the suc- 
cessful effort of the women to raise what 
is called ‘‘ the age of consent” from twelve 
to sixteen years. 

The Philanthropy Committee of the 
Woman's Club began its active work in 
the county jail, where it found a shock- 
ing state of affairs. There was only one 
woman official in the jail, and at four 
o'clock every afternoon she locked up the 
women and went away. When she had 
gone the men were free to go in, and they 
did. The women of the committee de- 
manded the appointment of a night ma- 
tron, and the sheriff said he required ap 
order from certain judges who were nom- 
inally in charge. This they obtained, 
and then they were told they must secure 
from the county an appropriation for the 
proposed matron’s salary. The county 
officials granted the money conditionally 
upon the nomination for the place being 
made by the Woman's Club. The matron 
was appointed, the work of reform was 
begun, and it was as if a fresh lake breeze 
had blown through the unwholesome 
place. The men cannot intrude upon 
the women now, and little vagrant girls 
of ten to fourteen years of age are no 
longer locked up with hardened criminals. 
The children have a separate depart- 
ment, where toys and books and a kindly 
matron brighten their lives while they 
are awaiting trial. Still another depart- 
ment in the jail is a school for the boys, 
who are sometimes kept there three or 
four months before being tried. It was 
after this work in the jai] that the Phi- 
lanthropy Committee took up the police- 
station reforms. The first matrons who 
were put in charge of the stations were 
political appointees, except a few who 
were nominally recommended by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The whole system was a sham; the ma- 
trons had to have political backing; they 
were not in sympathy with the move- 
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ment, and were not competent. They 
were *‘ just poor,” and had large families, 
and merely wanted the money. There 
are twenty-five satisfactory matrons now. 

A few years ago there was a movement 
among Chicago men for the foundation 
of an Industrial School for Homeless 
Boys who were not criminals. The idea 
was to train the boys and put them 
out for adoption. The plan languished 
and was about to be abandoned, when 
the Woman's Club took hold of it. 
Mr. George, a farmer, had promised to 
give three hundred acres of land worth 
$40,000 if any one would raise $40,000 for 
the buildings. The Woman’s Club rose 
‘‘as one man,” got the money in three 
months, and turned it over to the men, 
who then founded the Illinois Manual 
Training School at Glenwood, near the 
city. An advisory board of women in 
the club attends to the raising of money, 
the provision of clothing, and the exer- 
cise of a general motherly interest in the 
institution, which is exceptionally suc- 
cessful. 

This list of gentle reforms and revolu- 
tions is but begun. The Education Com- 
mittee of this indomitable club discovered, 
a few years since, that the statute pro- 
viding for compulsory education was not 
enforced. The ladies got up a tremendous 
agitation, and many leading men, as well 
as women, went to the Capitol at Spring- 
field and secured the passage of a manda- 
tory statute insuring the attendance at 
school of children of from six to fourteen 
years during a period of sixteen weeks in 
each year. Five women were appointed 
among the truant officers, and the law 
was strictly carried out. It is found that 
it works well to employ women in this 
capacity. They are invited into the houses 
by the mothers, who tell them, as they 
would not tell men, the true reasons for 
keeping their children from school, as, 
for instance, that they have but one pair 
of shoes for six children. A_ beautiful 
charity resulted from this work. There 
was established in the club an aid society. 
Mrs. Murray F. Tuley, the wife of Judge 
Tuley, a woman long identified with free 
kindergarten work, became very active in 
establishing this society. She interested 
all classes, obtained the use of a room in 
the City Hall, recruited workers from the 
Church societies, the Woman’s Club, and 
from almost everywhere else, to sew for 
the children. She got the merchants to 
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send great rolls of flannels, and shoes ay), 
stockings by the hundreds of pairs. Thes; 
are stored in the room in the City Hal 

and when the truant officers discover 
case of need they report it, and the Boar 
of Education orders relief granted throuc) 
the truant agency. 

Some members of the Woman’s Club 
are physicians, such as Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Dr 
Mary A. Mixer, Dr. Marie J. Mergler, D) 
Julia Ross Low, Dr. Frances Dickinson. 
Dr. Elizabeth L. Chapin, Dr. Sarah H 
Brayton, Dr. Rose 8. Wright Bryan, and 
Dr. Leila G. Bedell. There are between 
200 and 250 women doctors in Chicago 
by-the-way, and in the club are two wo 
men preachers. 

Mrs. Dr. Julia Ross Low came to thi 
club one day with a solemn tale of thi 
need of a hospital for sufferers from con 
tagious diseases. ‘There was none in the 
city. No hospital would take such cases, 
and they were kept at home to endanger 
whole neighborhoods. She told of tli 
fearful results of contagion in places where 
whole families occupied one room, and 
where, when disease came, two or three 
must die. Her words made a great im 
pression. A woman who had lost two 
children by some dread disease offered 
to give ten thousand dollars towards 
founding such a hospital; but it was dis 
covered that under the law the hospital 
must be a public institution. Therefore 
a monster mass-meeting was held. Th 
county and city officials attended, and 
so did many physicians and a host of 
influential persons. Franklin Head pre- 
sided, under the rule the women have 
adopted of asking men to preside on 
such occasions so as not to offend ultra 
conservative minds. Strong resolutiois 
were adopted, and later the press helped 
the movement enthusiastically. The wo 
men say that the Chicago newspapers 
always co-operate with them gallant!) 
and ardently. The county commissioners 
then appropriated thirty thousand dollars 
and put up a building, the planning o! 
which was supervised by the women. 

In this case, as whenever a committee 
has more than it can do, the whole club 
took hold. ‘‘ Now, everybody pull for 


the contagious hospital,” was the signal. 
and every woman in the elub dropped 
everything else, went home, enlisted the 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, and so 
quickly stirred all Chicago. 
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Last May one of the committees invited 
President Harper, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, todeliver au address on the High- 
er Education of Women, and particularly 
ipon the plans of the university in that 
respect. He made it evident that the 
iniversity plans were very liberal; that 
women were to have the same advantages 
as men, the same examinations, the same 
classes, the same professors, and that they 
would be eligible to the same professor- 
ships. Considering the great endowment 
of the institution, this was seen to be the 
fullest and richest opportunity that Amer- 
ican women enjoy for the pursuit of learn- 
ing; but it also came out that, although 
there had been five hundred applications 
from the graduates of other female schools 
and colleges, there were to be no accom- 
modations whatever for them. The do- 
nations to the university had come in such 
a way that no money could be set apart 
for the construction of dormitories. The 
chairman of the Education Committee 
all the heads of committees in the club 
are called ‘‘chairmen ”) proposed that the 
club pledge itself to raise $150,000 for a 
Woman’s Building for the university. 
The motion was carried unanimously, a 
committee was appointed, and in sixty 
days (on July 10, 1892) it had collected 
$168,000. Three different women gave 
$50,000 each, so that when the committee 
had time to count what it had, there was 
$18,000 more than was needed. Ofcourse 
dollars never go begging for a use to 
which to be put, and these will be used 
for interior appointments. Another com- 
mittee was appointed to insure the plan- 
ning of a building satisfactory to women, 
and to furnish the apartments, which are 
not to be merely bedrooms, but are to 
include a large assembly-room, dining- 
rooms and parlors, agymnasium, library, 
baths, and whatever, the parlors being 
common to every two or three bedrooms, 
and all the appointments being homelike 
and inviting. 

Mrs. Dr. Stevenson was in the chair 
when this great movement was set on foot, 
and she has since interested Chicago anew 
by demanding bath-houses on the lake 
front for the boys, and afterwards for the 
poor in general. 

A very remarkable member of the Wo- 
man's Club is Jane Addams, of whose 
gentle character it is sufficient to say that 
her friends are fond of referring to her as 
“Saint Jane.” She is not robust in health, 
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but, after doing more than ten men would 
want to do, she usually explains that it is 
something she has found ‘“‘in which an 
invalid can engage.” She is a native of 
Illinois, is wealthy, and while on a visit 
to London, becoming interested in Toyn- 
bee Hall, evolved a theory which has 
brightened her own and very many other 
lives. It is that ‘‘the rich need the poor 
as much as the poor need the rich”; that 
there is a vast number of girls coming out 
of the colleges for whom there is not 
enough to do to interest them in life, and 
who grow ennuyée when they might be 
active and happy. It is her idea that 
when they interest themselves in their 
poor brothers and sisters they find the pure 
gold of happiness. She asked the aid of 
many ladies of leisure, and went to live 
in one of the worst quarters of Chicago, 
taking with her Miss Ellen Starr, a teach- 
er, and a niece of Eliza Allen Starr, the 
writer. She found an old-time mansion 
with a wide hall through the middle and 
large rooms on either side. It had been 
built for a man named Hull, as a resi- 
denve, but it had become an auction-house, 
and the district around it had decayed 
into a quarter inhabited by poor foreign- 
ers. The woman who had fallen heir to 
it gave it to Miss Addams rent free until 
1893. She and Miss Starr lived in it, 
filled it plainly, but with fine taste, with 
pictures and ornaments as well as suitable 
furniture and appointments for the pur- 
poses to which it was to be put. A piano 
was put in the large parlor or assembly- 
room, which is used every morning for a 
kindergarten. A beautiful young girl, 
Miss Jennie Dow, gave the money for the 
kindergarten, and taught it for a year. 
Miss Fanny Garry, a daughter of Judge 
Garry, organized a cooking-school, and, 
with her young friends to assist her, 
teaches the art of cooking to poor girls. 

A great many of the best-known young 
men and ladies in North Side circles con- 
tribute what they can to the success of this 
charity, now known as Hull House, and 
the subject of general local pride. These 
young persons teach Latin classes, main- 
tain a boys’ club, and instruct the lads of 
the neighborhood in the methods of boy- 
ish games; support a modelling class, a 
class in wood-carving, and another in 
American history. Every evening in the 
week some club meets in Hull House—a 
political economy club, a German club, or 
what not. Miss Addams’s idea is that the 
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poor have no social life, and few if any 
of the refinements which gild the inter- 
eourse that accompanies it. Therefore 
on one night in each week a girls’ club 
meets in Hull House. The girls invite 
their beaux and men friends, and play 
games and talk and dance, refreshing 
themselves with lemonade and cake. The 
young persons who devote their spare time 
to the work go right in with the girls and 
boys and help to make the evenings jolly, 
one who is spoken of as ‘‘ very swell” 
bringing his violin to furnish the dance 
music. The boys’ club has one of the best 
gymnasiums in the city. The boys pre- 
pare and read essays and stories, and en- 
gage in improving tasks. There is a 
créche in the Hull House system, and the 
sick of the district all go there for relief. 
College extension classes are also in the 
scheme, and public-school teachers attend 
the classes with college graduates, who 
enlist for the purpose of teaching them. 
One of the new undertakings of the 
Chicago women is the task set for itself 
by the Municipal Reform League. It was 
organized in March, 1892, by the ladies 
who were connected with the World’s 
Fair Congresses, a comprehensive work, 
for the description of which I have no 
space. A large committee was studying 
municipal reform when they decided to 
found an independent society, to endure 
long after the World’s Fair, and to de- 
vote itself to local municipal reform, and 
especially to the promotion of cleanliness 
in the streets. A mass-meeting was held in 
Music Hall, and Judge Gresham presided. 
Many of the city officials and the local 
judges camo, and the hall was crammed. 
Among the speakers were the Mayor, 
the Commissioner of Public Works, and 
the health commissioners. A clergyman 
arraigned them as responsible for the 
sorry state of the streets, and was followed 
by Miss Ada C. Sweet and Dr. Stevenson. 
A public meeting was held next day in 
the Woman’s Club to organize the new 
society. Miss Sweet was elected president, 
and the other offices were filled by women. 
A constitution was adopted to admit ev- 
erybody to membership who would ex- 
press a desire to assist in the work and to 
keep their own premises in order, Six 
hundred members are on the rolls, and 
these include one hundred men, among 
whom are millionaires and working-men. 
Money has been contributed liberally, but 
only the secretary receives compensation, 
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The work performed is all in the direction 
of forcing the public officials to do their 
duty. The Health Department is j; 
charge of the alleys, and the Street Depart 
ment of the streets. To keep these d: 

partments up to their work, all the mem 
bers of Miss Sweet’s society are const 

tuted volunteer inspectors, pledged to 
report once a week whatever remissness 
they discover. Thus the society has th: 
eyes of Argus to scan the entire cit, 

Where these eyes are kept wide open tli 
greatest improvement is already appar 
ent. Miss Sweet knows what every con 
tractor is doing, as well as who is neg! 

gent and who is faithful, and she says 


she knows that there is 


not a singl 
contractor whose contract could not be 
annulled to-morrow. She insists th 


the plan adopted by her society, if pw 

sued, will transform Chicago into the 
model city of the world so far as public 
tidiness is concerned. Already many 
wealthy ladies drive down the alleys in 
stead of the streets, and even walk through 
the byways, and so do many influential 
men, for the purpose of detecting negli 
gence and reporting it. The complaints 
are forwarded, in the society’s formal 
manner, to the responsible commissioners, 
and they do all they can, Miss Sweet ad 
mits, yet are rendered measurably impo 
tent because they cannot appoint proper 
inspectors. The reformers will not stop 
until they have destroyed the entire con 
tract system, and have made the police do 
the work of inspection. Already ten 
policemen are detailed to do this work, 
and eighteen more are to extend the sys- 
tem. An amazing and disheartening dis- 
covery attended the beginning of this 
undertaking. The garbage of the city 
supposed to be burned as it accumulated 

instead, it was being dumped in a circle of 
hillocks around the outskirts of the town 

A plan for disposing of it by fire had 
failed, and the officials sat helplessly down 
and gave up the job. The women took 
up the task, and last year three methods 
were undergoing trial, and 180 tons a day 
were being burned.. That mere incident 
in the history of this movement for clean 
streets is a grand return for the invest 

ment of interest in the project which the 
public has made. 

Miss Sweet is no beginner at these a! 
most superhuman tasks of awakening ¢ 
great community to a perception of Ils 
rights and requirements. Three yea!s 


was 






ago she found that the police patrol 
wagons were the only vehicles in Chicago 
for the transportation of the sick and in- 
jured. Men and women, falling ill or 
meeting with disabling accidents, were 
picked up by the police and carted home 
or to the hospitals in heavy open patrol 
wagons built with springs fitted to bear a 
load of two dozen patrolmen. She first 
tried to get the officials to buy and equip 
ambulanees and organize an ambulance 
corps in the Police Department. Failing 
in this, she raised money among her 
friends, and had an ambulance made 
and fitted with necessary appliances for 
the sick and desperately injured. She 
presented it to the city, requesting that it 
be put into immediate use in the Central 
District. Last year the Police Depart- 
ment had six of these ambulances in use, 
each carrying a medical man. It also 
maintains a corps of men trained to the 
care of the sick and injured. More of the 
wagons arg promised, and a perfect am- 
bulance system extending over the whole 
city is not a far-distant consummation. 

Mrs. James M. Flower, a member of 
the School Board, and of a family of great 
social distinction, should be mentioned 
here as having, with other noble dames, 
organized and pushed to success a train- 
ing-school for nurses. The Art and Lit- 
erature Committee of the Woman’s Club 
also deserves credit and mention for rais- 
ing money for a scholarship at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the prize being given 
each year to the girl or boy graduate of 
the public schools who shows the most 
artistic talent. 

These unusual activities and undertak- 
ings are but a part of what the women 
are doing, and are in addition to the 
kindly and humane efforts which the 
reader had doubtless expected to hear 
about, and which but parallel those which 
interest and occupy American ladies 
everywhere. There are proportionately 
as many workers in the hospitals, schools, 
and asylums, as many noble founders 
and supporters of refuges and hospitals, 
as many laborers in church and mission 
work, in Chicago as in New York or 
Boston. If the reader understand that 
those of which I have told are all added, 
like jewels upon a crown, to all the usual 
benefactions, the force of this chapter 
will be appreciated. 

There are in Chicago, as elsewhere, 
Browning and Fbsen and Shakespearian 
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circles and clubs, and if the city boasts 
few littérateurs or artists of celebrity, 
there is no lack of lovers and students of 
the work of those who live elsewhere. 
The Twentieth Century Club, founded, I 
believe, by the brilliant Mrs. George 
Rowswell Grant, is the most ambitious 
literary club, and has a large and distin- 
guished membership. It meets in the 
houses of wealthy ladies, and is at times 
addressed by distinguished visitors whom 
it invites to the city. The Chicago Liter- 
ary Club is another such organization, 
and of both these men as well as women 
are members. The Chicago Folk - lore 
Society, a new aspirant to such distine- 
tion, was organized in December, 1891, 
the first meeting being called by Mrs. 
Fletcher 8. Bassett at thé Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club rooms. Eugene Field, of 
whose verse and of whose delightful per- 
sonality Chicago cannot be too proud, 
George W. Cable, General and Mrs. Miles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, Charles W. Deering, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Henrotin, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin MacVeagh are among tlie 
members. The motto of this society illu- 
mines its field of work. It is, ‘‘ Whence 
these legends and traditions?” It has 
started a museum of Indian and other 
relics and curivs, and may make an exhi- 
bition during the World’s Fair. It will 
certainly distinguish itself during the 
congress of folk-lore scholars to be held 
in Chicago in 1893. The president of the 
society is Dr. 8. H. Peabody. The direc- 
tors are all women—Mrs. 8. 8. Black- 
welder, Mrs. Fletcher 8S. Bassett, and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer; and the treasurer is Helen 
G. Fairbank. 

I had a most interesting talk with one 
of the women ‘active in certain of the 
public works I have described, and she 
told me that one reason why the women 
succeeded so well with the officials and 
politicians is that they are not voters, are 
not in politics, and ask favors (or rights) 
not for themselves, but for the public. 
That, she thought, sounded like an argu- 
ment against granting the suffrage to 
women; but she said she would have to 
let it stand, whatever it sounded like. 
She said that the Chicago men not only 
spring to the help of a woman who tries 
to get along, ‘‘ but they hate to see her 
fail, and they won’t allow her to fail if 
they can help it.” She remarked that 
the reason that active Chicago women do 
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not show the aggressive, harsh spirit and 
lack of graceful femininity which are often 
associated with women who step out of 
the domestic sphere is because the Chi- 
cago women have not had to fight their 
way. The men have helped them. She 
gloried in the strides the women have 
made towards independence in Chicago. 


THE VEST 


BY WILL 


I 
** ¥7 ES, my dear, my only son, it will be 

i a sore trial to live without you,” 
murmured Mrs. H. G. Wylkynse, while 
she softly groomed her son Chesterfield’s 
hair with one jewelled hand, and employ- 
ed the other to gently draw toward her 
his unresisting form. ‘‘The four years 
that you are in college will be full—oh, 
so full!—of anxieties for me. But you are 
all ready now, and will enter in a few 
days—” 

‘*That ith if I don’t get plucked on the 
exthamination,” interrupted ‘‘ Chessie,” 
as the fond little family called him. He 
spoke with a slight lisp, and parted his 
yellow hair in the middle. It is fairly 
probable that he could not help dividing 
his tresses in two equal sections, or lisping 
like a young girl, any more than being 
sometimes called ‘*Sissie.”. In fact, to 
use a figure, Nature had already called 
him by that sibilant name: she had con- 
structed him after a semi-feminine pat- 
tern. A man cannot entirely resist the 
way he is made up, or unmade down. 

Chessie was not to blame very much 
for all his ‘““she ways,” as playmates used 
to call then. , could not help being called 
“Jane,” “Ellen,” and ‘‘ Kittie,” and 
‘*The Vestal Virgin.’ He was, to a cer- 
tain extent, as he was; and all education, 
refinement, and experience would simply 
result in different modifications of that 
one mental fact in his nature. It would 
almost seem, at times, as if we owed some 
forgotten, prenatal responsibility of our 
own as to the elemental constitution of 
our being, we are so rewarded and pun- 
ished on account of it. 

‘*T shall indeed miss you very much,” 
repeated the fond mother; ‘‘I have had 
you with me so constantly, Chessie—” 

‘* But, mamma,” replied the young man 
(he had never got over calling her ‘‘ mam- 


‘‘A fundamental principle with us,” she 
said, ‘‘is that a girl may be dependent 
but a woman must be independent in 
order to perform all her functions. She 
must be independent in order to wise}, 
make a choice of her career—whether she 
will be a wife and mother, and, if so 
whose wife and mother she will be.” 
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ma,’ as some hard, unfeeling young man 
might have done), ‘‘I shall see you oc 
casionally during the time, and it will 
thoon path. Cheerup, mother. Do not 
do not give way to thuch grief !”’ 

While Mrs. W ylkynse was still conduct 
ing an elaborate struggle with her sorrow 
the door-bell rang, and Barnes Dilling- 
worthy not long afterwards came into thie 
half sitting-room, half library, in which 
mother and son were conversing. Barnes 
(called aiter the great Biblical commenta 
tor)—or ‘‘ Barnsie,” as he was designated 
by his pet-namers—was the only bone of 
contention between Mrs. Wylkynse and 
her only son; in fact, he was several very 
sturdy bones of contention, being a r 
formed middle-weight champion “ putter 
to-sleep,” as the boys called it. 

He had been converted to religion, and 
induced to see the benefits of an upright 
life and a godly conversation, somewhat 
late in his youthhood—in fact, after his 
fifth successful engagement in the ring 
He had found himself austerely petted 
ever since by a wealthy uncle, who now 
determined to whittle a polished clergy 
man out of this gnarled and knotted tree, 
so happily transplanted from the forests 
of sin into the placidly blooming and 
well-trained garden of the church. Barn 
sie was a sturdy, enthusiastic convert, was 
anxious to commence a regular theolo 
gical prize-fight with the hosts of sin; and 
meant to prepare for a thorough college 
course as soon as possible. But the re 
adjustment of his natural faculties pro 
ceeded rather slowly. He had a bewil 
dering large number of obstacles in |is 
mental make-up, the removal of which 
was a very difficult and tedious process 
Reader, if you are conscious of any natu- 
ral traits which it is desirable to eradicate. 
begin as early as possible. 

This young man had not commenced 
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soon enough; and his difficulties were, in 
consequence, no feather-weights. For in- 
stance, he would even now dream during 
the night that he was once more in the 
praise - environed precincts of the ring. 
He had often amid these unhallowed vis- 
ions risen in his strength and robe de nuit, 
rushed about the room, and scattered 
things here and there in a very lively man 
ner, the items once demolished including 
pictures of several distinguished divines 
and a plaster cast of the Rev. John Knox. 

He had, however, indulged also in ten 
derer dreams: he had fallen in love with 
Mrs. Wylkynes’s only daughter, and de- 
veloped a dense, inexorable, never-to-be- 
gvot-over-or-resisted determination to 
some time marry her. He was so bashful, 
with all his physical strength, as never to 
have tried winning her personally; but 
his mind was evidently more or less 
engaged all the while in a mill with the 
young lady’s indifference. He was not 
an accomplished wooer, and seemed in- 
clined to do the courting by proxy, or, ra- 
ther, compel the young lady so to receive 
it. He was continually putting delicate 
little attentions, such as one would give a 
girl, upon the young man Chessie when- 
ever the object of his affection was near 
to see him do so, or when he thought the 
brother would tell her of the same; but 
seldom spoke directly to her. Mrs. Wyl- 
kynes had an idea that this thoroughly 
objectionable young person was trying to 
court both her daughter and her son, and 
was jealous of him in each case. 

‘‘Helloa, Barnthie, give us your flip- 
per!” exclaimed Chessie, with a kind of 
half manlike, half maidenlike heartiness, 
grasping the reformed one’s hand. ‘I’m 
tho thorry you’re not going to college with 
me, you know. But you'll come out and 
thee me once in a while, won't you, now, 
Barnthie?” 

The reconstructed young gladiator 
hoarsely whimpered an assént, glanced 
toward Miss Gladys, the daughter of the 
mansion, who was spinning with her 
needles a delicate spider-web of embroid- 
ery, and then picked up Chessie’s hand- 
kerchief, which he had dropped, returning 
it to him with a bow and a voluminously 
caressing gesture. There was a slight 
change in the expression of the corner of 
Miss Gladys’s eye. She knew that this 
miniature courtesy was intended to reach 
her through the roundabout medium of 
Chessie, and was rather enjoyably diverted 
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by this novel method of receiving evi- 
dences of adoration. It must be owned, 
too, that she rather liked Barnsie, although 
really half engaged to one Fitzherbert 
Netherwood. 

‘You see,” she used to say to Ches- 
sie, as a profound secret, knowing that it 
would soon be told also to Barnsie as one 
—** you see very well that I could never 
marry one who had been guilty of mal- 
treating his fellow-beings, no matter how 
reformed he might be, or even if he were 
a minister of the gospel. Supposing he 
should get angry on one of his ‘blue’ 
Mondays. Why, he might write his rage 
on the floor of the manse in letters of my 
own blood, and then use me for a blotting- 
pad, any time! And then imagine how I 
would look, at my nextreception! I never 
could dare to marry one who had made 
it a specialty to cause people to appear 
any worse than they naturally do.” 

Then, after a few days, Chessie wéuld 
tell her of several very hard cases who had 
been brought into the fold, and had been 
very kind and exemplary husbands and 
fathers all their lives. She knew who 
hed told him this, and always giggled 
softly in her daintily embroidered sleeve. 

“Oh, Mr. Dillingworthy,” suddenly 
piped up Gladys this evening, in a couple 
of sentences sounding like a little crisp 
tune on a flute, ‘‘is it all so, about the ex- 
aminations being awfully hard? And do 
you really think poor Chessie will have a 
close time to get in?” 

If there was anything Mr. Dilling- 
worthy believed, it was that all examina- 
tions were beastly hard; and he readily, 
though blushingly, answered in the af- 
firmative. 

‘And do the students trest each other 
so—so—inconsiderately, ana’ have little 
military engagements on the campus, and 
—fumigate new young men out of their 
rooms, and steal each other's class dinners, 
and — and —commit murder once in a 
while almost? Fitzherbert Netherwood 
says they do.” 

‘*Naw, they dawn't, I dawn’t believe,” 
snarled Barnsie, with a thoroughly dis- 
gusted look. The mention of Fitzherbert 
Netherwood always affected him as the 
filing of a saw would a more sensitive 
person. 

Miss Gladys repressed an optical twin- 
kle. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t more than about two- 
thirds believe it,” the young lady rejoin- 
ed, pensively adding another tiny strand 
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to her spider-web. ‘‘ But Fitzherbert is 
there, you know, and a Sophomore; and 
he seemed to think he was sure of it. 
Still, Sophomores are always exaggera- 
ting, I suppose. I shall be so glad when 
Fitzherbert graduates!” Barnsie resent- 
ed inwardly this manifestation of woman- 
ly interest in his rival, and almost wish- 
ed he could stand up before him once, 
with or without boxing-gloves. 

‘“You must be very careful, Chessie,” 
broke in the mother, ‘‘ with your new light 
lavender-colored suit. And don’t let any 
of those terrible creatures get hold of 
your silk hat. Do not put on your patent- 
leather boots in cold weather without 
first warming them—they might crack. 
Do not soil your neckties unduly, my 
dear son, and refrain from making any 
unmerited sentimental attachments.” 

‘*Yeth, mamma,” replied Chessie, in a 
submissive and compliant tone. ‘‘I shall 
try to make mythelf worthy of you in 
every rethpect,O mamma.” 

He placed his hand in hers, and looked 
so gentle, so confiding, so altogether mild 
and lovely, that few could have helped 
being touched at the sight. Barnsie was 
touched. He moved a screen to prevent 
certain more or less imaginary draughts 
from striking the young man who was 
so. soon to leave the maternal protector. 

‘‘They gamble, too,” I have heard, re- 
marked Miss Gladys, quietly resuming 
the conversation concerning students, 
and ignoring the late affecting little 
scene. 

Chessie looked horrified, and the mo- 
ther more so. ‘‘Oh, Chessie, do not do 
that,” she murmured, ‘‘ whatever you 
do! It would keep you up late nights, 
and spoil your complexion!” 

** And have tri-weekly drunken bouts,” 
continued the terrible young lady. ‘‘ And 
thrash their professors when they meet 
them in the dark. And—and—” 

‘Gladys, I command you, do not pack 
any more such dreadful things into poor 
Chessie’s head!” exclaimed the mother. 
‘Do you not see that he is already grow- 
ing pale? Can you not realize that he 
will have a hard enough time without 
your making it more so? The leaving 
home to go to college is a solemn, solemn 
thing for a young man.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t think it’s anything, com- 
pared to boarding-school,” declared the 
young lady, positively. ‘‘ Do you, Barn- 
sie?”—looking him full in the face, and 


spreading the spider-web all over }h, 
lap. 

It was the first time she had ever ea]! 
ed him “ Barnsie,” and the circumstance 
produced a powerful effect on the young 
man—at least from a chromatic point of 
view. His face became a plaque of fiery 
red, and he redoubled his attentions 
Chessie. 


II, 

The arrival at college did not seem so 
very formidable an affair, at first. [i 
was in the edge of the evening, when a 
brakeman telescoped his head and neck 
into the coach and yelled, ‘‘ Maryville!” 
Chessie was alone; his mamma would 
have come with him, but her anxiety had 
made her ill; and so Miss Gladys also had 
to stay at home, though she would have 
liked nothing better than to chaperon 
Chessie on his trip. Mrs. Wylkynse o} 
jected to Barnsie’s accompanying him 
under any consideration, or in any ca 
pacity whatever. 

The university seemed arranged with 
a very fine view to the comfort of its stu 
dent-guests; there was apparent none ot 
the cold heartlessness which characterizes 
some institutions upon the arrival of a 
pre-Freshman. A polite, refined-looking 
man, with the legend ‘** University” smil 
ing from a small badge on the lapel of 
his coat, stepped up to Chessie, asked 
him if he was a student just arrived, took 
him to a cab, whose driver had the same 
badge on his hat, and left him. Pres 
ently a learned-looking gentleman with 
white beard entered, and the vehicle 
moved away. ‘‘Are you about to be 
come a student?” he inquired, genially, 
looking at the young man with a father 
ly smile. 

‘*Yeth, thir, that ith the understand- 
ing,” said Chessie. 

‘*Tam the Secretary,” rejoined the gen- 
tleman with the white whiskers, simply,. 
‘and we will go directly to the President's 
house, where you can have your exami- 
nation in a little while, and be all ready 
for work in the morning. The ordeal is 
not hard, and you will feel better with i! 
over.” 

Chessie would have preferred to take 
a night’s rest before the ordeal, but the 
manner of this Secretary was so kind and 
reassuring that he felt his plan to be the 
better. After a half-hour’s drive they 
came to a large building, which looked 
rather imposing, although the young stu- 
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dent could not see much of its exterior 
through the darkness. 

But within, everything was light and 
life. The peaceful intruder (for he mod- 
estly felt himself such) was led into a lit- 

. yeception-room, where a cozy-looking 
table stood, strewn with various erudite 
books. Presently a smiling gentleman, 
vhose youngish face and snow - white 
hair indicated hard thought and a placid 
disposition in one, entered the room, and 
vrasped him warmly by the hand. 

‘A part of my corps of professors,” he 
said, simply, pointing to a number of 
clerical-looking persons circled around the 
room, and reclining in easy, not to say 
careless, positions. Chessie made them a 
profound bow, which they returned, with 
more or less dignity and grace. 

‘‘Now, my young friend,” continued 
the President, in a kind but businesslike 
voice, ‘‘ you are about to commence with 
us the great life work of culture and of 
trained thought; to sink shafts with us 
in the hidden mines of knowledge; to sail 
with us the breezy and variegated oceans 
of the past; to aid us in contributing to 
the grandeurs of the future. Kindly at- 
tach your autograph, sir, to this paper.” 

Chessie did so, very kindly indeed. 
The amiable though dignified manner of 
this refined gentleman, so high in posi- 
tion, impressed him more deeply than he 
could tell, even to himself. ‘‘ How much 
better,” he thought, ‘‘than a haughty, 
self-sufficient, hard-hearted old file! I 
know I shall like him.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Wylkynse,” continued the Presi- 
dent, looking over, through, and under 
his glasses at the young candidate for col- 
legiate honors, ‘‘ it will be necessary that 
I ask you a few plain questions at the 
outset, and that you answer them fully 
and frankly.” 

‘ Thertainly, thir,” replied poor Ches- 
sie. ‘* Protheed, pleathe.” 

‘I suppose you are aware, Mr. Wyl- 
kynse,” continued the President, ‘‘ that 
affection, more or less apparent, is the ba- 
sis of everything desirable upon this earth. 
And now I inquire of you, sir, were you 
ever in love?” 

No, thir,” replied poor Chessie, after 
a few seconds’ hesitation. ‘‘ Never thtea- 
dy; never more than tho as to thigh when 
the name of the object of my thenthibili- 
teth was mentioned.” 

‘ What?” shouted the whole company 
of professors in chorus, rising to their 
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feet, and fiercely surrounding the candi- 
date. ‘‘ At his age, and in this age, and 
never wildly, deeply, and irrevocably in 
love? No true student is he! Never 
will he be one! Away with him!” 

‘*Do not be over-hard with the young 
man, my fellow -educators,” interposed 
the President. ‘‘It may not be too late 
to repair the error. Do you consent, Mr. 
Wylkynse, to do your utmost in correct- 
ing this singular and unique mistake ? 
You are wi’ iing, sir, to fall in love, are 
you not?” 

‘**Thertainly, thir, if it is nethethary in 
order to conform with the ruleth,” re- 
plied Chessie, trembling. ‘‘I will do my 
betht, thir—my very betht.” 

‘Professor of Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence, record his answer,” exclaimed the 
President. ‘‘He will do his best. Be 
seated, my fellow-instructors. The young 
man is willing to do anything reasonable 
in this respect, as, perchance, in others. 
I will now propound to you another ques- 
tion, which I call on you to answer in 
perfect sincerity and truth. Mind, sir, 
and do not evade. Are you a roisterer?” 

‘*A what-thterer?” asked Chessie, in 
his haste and confusion. 

‘*A roisterer, sir,” repeated the Presi- 
dent,in a tone whose kindness was just the 
least bit tempered with severity. ‘‘Can 
you roister? Tell me, and tell me truly.” 

‘*T don’t think I ever did, thir,” replied 
Chessie, his face a blank white leaf. ‘‘I 
do not exthactly underthand what that 
ith. But I am willing, thir, to try, thir, 
tho hard—” 

‘“What!” shouted the professors in 
chorus, rising as one man. ‘He has 
never roistered? Away with him!” 

‘* Fellow-instructors, pray be not so 
precipitate!” interposed the President, 
blandly but reproachfully. ‘‘By your 
impetuosity this night you may spoil a 
promising career upon its very threshold, 
as it were. Condemn him not entirely 
for what he has or has not done. He is 
willing to roister, nay, eager, I have no 
doubt, if he only knew the details of the 
process. Professor of Bibliology, record 
the answer. I now have another question 
to ask you, sir,” continued the President. 
‘‘Are you a reader of that great- students’ 
poet, Professor Longfellow?” 

‘*“My mamma taught me ‘The Chil- 
drenth Hour,’” murmured Chessie, falter- 
ing. He was getting homesick. 

‘* Professor of Rhetoric,” exclaimed the 
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President, ‘‘ record the fact that his mam- 
ma taught him ‘The Children’s Hour.’ ” 

Chessie noticed, as he glanced timidly 
about, that the instructors were all touch- 
ed by this. They laid their heads down 
on their arms. Even the President look- 
ed suddenly serious, and smiled sadly. 

‘‘Are you familiar with that beautiful 
line in the ‘Psalm of Life,’” he asked, 
mildly, ‘‘ ‘Learn to labor and to wait’?” 

‘*T have heard it, thir,” replied Chessie, 
hopefully. 

‘*Do you accord with its teaching and 
its spirit?” 

‘*T do, thir,” asserted Chessie. 

** You will now, my dear young friend, 
have an opportunity of demonstrating the 
fact,” said the President. ‘‘ Professor of 
Gastronomy, bring the toga.” 

The toga was brought. Chessie had 
heard something about this garment of 
the ancient Romans, but never had an 
idea that it so much resembled a modern 
waiter’s apron. His coat was taken off, 
and the toga placed upon him. He was 
then conducted into an adjoining room, 
where there was a table covered with 
every delicacy. He was glad at seeing 
this, being hungry. But there seemed 
no room for him, after the President and 
professors were all seated. 

‘*You must labor and wait, my dear 
young friend,” observed the President, 
smiling kindly. ‘‘ Bring hither the soup.” 

Poor Chessie labored and waited for a 
matter of three-quarters of an hour. It 
was strange what a lively set of men these 
professors were, when it came to eating. 
They kept him continually on the go; 
now at one side of the table, and then at 
another; now bringing this, then bring- 
ing that; he never had a moment’s peace. 
He made several terrible blunders; smash- 
ed some of the dishes, spilled soup all over 
his toga, got his fingers in the pie, trans- 
ferred some of it accidentally to his hair— 
in fact, had refreshments upon nearly every 
outward part of his anatomy, though not 
a morsel inside. To his surprise, the Presi- 
dent and the professors never once re- 
buked him for his blunders; they seemed 
rather to be amused. ‘‘ How kind and pa- 
tient they are!” thought the young man. 

At last the little scholastic banquet was 
over, and the young man was conducted 
back again to the President's room. 

“T will now proceed further with the 
examination,” remarked the President. 


““Mr. Wylkynse, can you dance?” 


‘I think I have been danthing quit, 
conthantly during the patht theveral min 
uteth, thir,” replied Chessie, rather spirii 
edly. 

This remark amused several of t)}) 
professors, and they laughed heart); 
‘*Good boy!” shouted one of them. 

‘I think that is true, Mr. Wylkyns. 
rejoined the President, cheerfully; ‘yo 
have already shown that you can dance 
after a fashion. But there is another « 
partment of physical education which 
never allow our students to dispense wit) 
Professor of Athletics, stand forth |” 

The Professor of Athletics, a gentleman 
who looked as if he might be a very good 
boxer, put on a pair of gloves, and suay: 
ly invited Chessie to do the same. But 
the new student demurred. 

‘‘If you pleathe, thir,” he protested 
piteously, *‘ would you conthent to hav 
the retht of the examination pothponed 
till to-morrow?” 

The professors all laughed again, and 
the request was finally granted. But 
everybody except Chessie looked disap 
pointed. ‘‘No more fun to-night?” on 
of them muttered. 

‘* We have one more new student t 
evening,” remarked a professor. *‘ He is 
with me now. One of the boys brought 
him in while we were at dinner, and lv 
has been waiting for us. I think he is 
green enough to be good eating. He 
wishes to be examined immediately 

‘**Good !” shouted the Faculty in chorus 
‘Bring him right in.” 

Chessie gave a start; he knew him 
But the would-be student shook his liead 
slightly and declined recognition. Chis 
sie felt hurt, but submissive. 

The ceremonies with this young ma 
were much shorter than had been used 
with Student Wylkynse. 

‘** Let us examine him as to his pliysi 
cal structure, the first thing we do,” pro 
posed the Professor of Athletics. You 
have no objection, have you?” he inquired 
politely, handing him the gloves. 

“Oh, certainly not, if you wish, 
plied the new student, grimly. He pu 
on the gloves very readily. Chessie was 
perfectly dumb with surprise. 

‘‘A physical foundation is the basis o! 
all true education, my young friend, re 
marked the President. ‘‘Time!” 

It was certainly “Time,” and the !’ro 
fessor of Athletics began in a minute 0 
two to wonder if it wasn’t somew)icre 
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near Eternity. The new student threw up 
his blow as if it were one of the play 
strokes of a kitten, and then gave him a 
return one on the right side of the head; 
then one on the left; immediately after- 
vards one on the nose; then two some- 

here among the ribs; and concluded 
vith an honest straightforward punch in 
the stomach that sent him speechless and 
vindless against the wall. ‘‘ Enough! 
enough!” exclaimed the President, rising. 

‘‘ No, no, not half enough!” shouted the 
new student. ‘‘I ain’t one-third exam- 
ined yet! Do you want to cheat me out 
o' my examination? Say, you gray-haired 
soul, do you?” and he deserted the Pro- 
fessor of Athletics, and gave the President 
a blow that displaced a wig and a set of 
white whiskers both at once, and doubled 
him over his chair, displaying Fitzherbert 
Netherwood’s flushed pale face. 

“Oh, come on and examine me!” shout- 
ed Barnsie; for it was he. ‘‘I ain’t any- 
where near examined yet. Let the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric waltz to me, for in- 
stance! Bring on your anatomical in- 
structor, an’ I'll give him some points!” 

‘*Run him down, boys, and hold him!” 
shouted the strongest of the group. Some 
of them made a rush toward the sturdy 
neophyte. 

“Oh! are you all goin’ to examine me 
at once, perfessors?” shouted the ex-prize- 
fighter, hastily flinging off the gloves. 
‘Bare-handed too? Good! Hurray!” 
and then he commenced on them, with 
combined science and strength. He piled 
the first five he could reach on the floor, 
neatly across each other; he then engaged 
in a grand amateur professor-hunt all 
over the room, Some of his quarry tried 
the door, which, however, was locked, 
and the key in the new student’s pocket. 
He chased the panic-stricken young men 
about very much as he pleased. They 
rushed into the supper-room ; he followed, 
pursued them all around the demolished 
banquet again and again, and mixed sev- 
eral of them up with the various dishes. 
Neckties, gravy, collars, cuffs, soup, wigs, 
W orcestershire sauce, false hair, and stu- 
dents were all mingled together in a large 
and unclassified museum. At last the 
students found a blessed window, and, 
panic - stricken, sprung from it, one by 
one, the muscular candidate giving each a 
hearty kiek as he went out. 

When the last one had disappeared, 
Barnsie eame back into the “‘ President's ”» 


room, feeling that he had for once em- 
ployed his fists in a worthy cause, and 
that he had had ‘‘a rum good time.” 
‘“Tt’s the first decent scrap, Chessie, that 
I’ve had since I was converted,” he mutter- 
ed, as the other flew to hisarms. ‘Poor 
dear Chessie! Did they startle you?” 

‘* Thtartle me?” replied the Virgin, with 
wide-open eyes. ‘‘Thtartle ith no thort 
of name for it; why, it wath a conthant 
and bewildering theries of dithathters.” 

‘* Well, Chessie, my dear, the disasters 
didn’t all come onto you; that’s one con- 
solation,” chuckled Barnsie, tenderly. 
‘* Disasters got pretty middlin’ thick along 
towards the last of it, but none of the con- 
cluding series came your way. Here’sa 
little catastrophe, now, that we'll nip in 
the bud.” 

He was reading the paper that Chessie 
had signed. It was an order on the largest 
restaurant in the city for the banquet that 
had just been devoured by the self-con- 
stituted Faculty ; the young man had sign- 
ed it supposing it to be something entire- 
ly different. The order had evidently 
been intended for presentation by the 
restaurant-keeper to Chessie after the 
feast had been digested. Evidently the 
bill for the repast would now have to be 
paid by the students who really contracted 
for it. The two young men went to a 
hotel, feeling that they were ahead, while 
Chessie ate steadily for an hourand a half. 

‘* How did you happen to come to my 
rethcue?” he asked. 

‘*T chanced to hear that you was goin’ 
to have a racket,” said Barnsie. ‘‘I ar- 
rived on a later train. I met a student, 
and asked him where any one went to 
get examined. He took me right to the 
place, and I sustained an examination 
they won't be likely to forget for one while 
—eh, Chessie?” 

The next morning, as they were taking 
a walk together, they met a young man 
with his arm in a sling, and one eye that 
had evidently been carefully groomed to 
conceal crape. 

He greeted them with a laugh, and 
shook hands. ‘I’m the instructor in 
physical exercise,” he said to Barnsie, 
‘*and would like to have you take me to 
your room, when I get a little better, and 
give me some points. That was a great 
lark last night; but you had the best end 
of the fun. Of course you'll run this so 
low that the Faculty won’t pipe it. And 
anything we can do for this kid, or for 
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you either, we’re in for, and hold no mal- 
ice,” 

‘*T’'m coming next year,” growled Barn- 
sie, amiably. ‘‘ Ain’t fully up to it just 
yet. Bat Ill be all here when I arrive. 
Meanwhile I'll stay a few days and get 
Chessie started.” 

Before three days were gone he was on 
famous terms with all the students of the 
eventful evening just described, and was 
giving them gruff sermons on the frivol- 
ity of their conduct, and sage hints how 


most quickly t&remove abrasions. Just 
before leaving for home, he received 
stylish letter, containing only afew word 
but which to him was a whole diction 

of joy. It was as follows: 

“You gave it to them well, esneci 
to Fitzherbert Netherwood. I have ; 
Chessie’s account of your glorious 
in his behalf to mamma, and she 
visibly softened in regard to you 
says, ‘lam inclined to think there is s 
thing good in that young man, after a 


THE FUNCTION OF SLANG, 


BY PROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T is characteristic of the interest which 
science is now taking in things for- 
merly deemed unworthy of consideration 
that philologists no longer speak of slang 
in contemptuous terms. Perhaps, indeed, 
it was not the scholar, but the amateur 
philologist, the mere literary man, who 
affected to despise slang. To the trained 
investigator into the mutations of lan- 
guage and into the transformations of the 
vocabulary, no word is too humble for 
respectful consideration; and it is from 
the lowly, often, that the most valuable 
lessons are learned. But until recently 
few men of letters ever mentioned slang 
except in disparagement and with a wish 
for its prompt extirpation. Even pro- 
fessed students of speech, like Trench 
and Alford (now sadly shorn of their 
former authority), are abundant in decla- 
rations of abhorrent hostility. De Quin- 
cey, priding himself on his independence 
and on his iconoclasm, was almost alone 
in saying a good word for slang. 

There is this excuse for the earlier au- 
thor who treated slang with contumely, 
that the differentiation of slang from 
cant was not complete in his day. Cant 
is the dialect of a class, often used cor- 
rectly enough, as far as grammar is con- 
cerned, but often also unintelligible to 
those who do not belong to the class or 
who are not acquainted with its usages. 
Slang was at first the cant of thieves, and 
this seems to have been its only meaning 
until well into the present century. In 
Redgauntilet, for example, published in 
1824, Scott speaks of the ‘‘ thieves’ Latin 
called slang.” Some time during the 
middle of the century slang lost this nar- 
row limitation, and came to signify a 


word or a phrase used with a mean 
not recognized in polite letters, eithe: 
cause it had just been invented, or becaus 
it had passed out of memory. Whil 
cant, therefore, was a language within a 
language, so to speak, and not to be 
derstanded of the people, slang was a 
collection of colloquialisms gathered from 
all sources, and all bearing alike the bend 
sinister of illegitimacy. 

Certain of its words were unquestiona 
bly of very vulgar origin, being survivals 
of the ‘‘ thieves’ Latin ” Scott wrote abou 
Among these are pal and cove, words 1 
yet admitted to the best society. 01 
were merely arbitrary misapplication 
words of good repute, such as the emp 
ment of awfully and jolly as syuonymes 
for very —as intensives, in short. Y 
others were violent metaphors, like in th: 
soup, kicking the bucket, holding up |: 
stage-coach). Others, again, were tli 
temporary phrases which spring up, 01 
scarcely knows how, and flourish unac 
countably for a few months, and then 
disappear forever, leaving no sign; sich 
as shoo-fly in America and all sereiie it 
England. 

An analysis of modern slang reye:is 
the fact that it is possible to divid: 
words and phrases of which it is compose 
into four broad classes,of quite diffe: 
origin and of very varying value. Tov 
ard two of these classes it may be allowable 
to feel the contempt so often expressed 
for slang as a whole. Toward the otler 
two classes such a feeling is wholly un 
justifiable, for they are performing au 
inestimable service to the language. 

Of the two unworthy classes, the ‘rst 
is that which imeludes the survivals o! 
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the ‘thieves’ Latin,” the vulgar terms 
used by vul men to describe vulgar 
things the slang which the po- 
lice-cou ter knows and is fond of 
ising profuStly. This is the slang which 
Dickens introduced to literature. This 
ss of slang it is which is mainly respon- 
sible for the ill repute of the word. Much 
of the dislike for slang felt by people of 
cate taste is, however, due to the sec 

id class, which includes the ephemeral! 
snrases fortuitously popular for a season, 
ind then finally forgotten once for all. 
[These mere catchwords of the moment 
are rarely foul, as the words and phrases 
of the first class often are, but they are 
unfailingly foolish. There you go with 
your eye out, which was accepted as a hu- 
morous remark in London, and where did 
you get that hat ? which had a like fleet 
ing vogue in New York, are phrases as in- 
offensive as they are flat. These tempo- 
rary terms come and go, and are forgotten 
swiftly. Probably most readers of For- 
ythe Wilson’s Old Sergeant need now to 
have it explained to them that during the 
war a grape-vine meant a lying rumor. 

It must be. said, however, that even in 
the terms of the first clas. there is a striv- 
ing upward, a tendency to disinfect them- 
selves, as any reader of Grose’s Diction- 
ary of the Vulgar Tongue must needs 
remark when he discovers that phrases 
used now with perfect freedom had a 
secret significance in the last century. 
there are also innuendoes not a few in 
certain of Shakespeare’s best-known plays 
vhich fortunately escape the notice of all 
but the special student of the Elizabethan 
vocabulary. 

The other two classes of slang stand on 
a different footing. Although they suffer 
from the stigma attached to all slang by 
the two classes already characterized, they 
serve a purpose. Indeed their utility is 
indisputable, and it was never greater 
than it is today. One of these classes 
consists of old and forgotten phrases or 
words, which, having long lain dormant, 
are now struggling again to the surface. 
The other consists of new words and 
phrases, often vigorous and expressive, 
but not yet set down in the literary lex- 
icon, aud still on probation. In these 
two classes we find a justification for 
the existence of slang, for it is the func- 
tion of slang to be a feeder of the vocab- 
ulary. Words get threadbare and dried 
ip; they eg@me to be like evaporated 
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fruit, juiceless and tasteless. Now it is 
the duty of slang to provide substitutes 
for the good words and true which are 
worn out by hard service. And a many 
of the recruits slang has enlisted are 
worthy of enrolment among the regu- 
lars. When a blinded conservative is 
called a mossback, who is so dull as not 
to perceive the poetry of the word? 
When an actor tells us how the travel- 
ling company in which he was engaged 
got stranded, who does not recognize the 
force and the felicity of the expresSion? 
And when we hear a man declare that he 
would to-day be rich if only his foresight 
had been equal to his hindsight, who is 
not aware of the value of the phrase? 
No wonder is it that the verbal artist 
hankers after such words which renew 
the lexicon of youth! No wonder is it 
that the writer who wishes to present his 
thought freshly seeks these words with 
the bloom yet on them, and neglects the 
elder words desiccated as though for pres- 
ervation in a herbarium! 

The student of slang is surprised that 
he is able to bring forward an honorable 
pedigree for many words so long since 
fallen from their high estate that they are 
now treated as upstarts when they dare 
to assert themselves. Words have their 
fates as well as men and books; and the 
ups and downs of a phrase are often al- 
most as pathetic as those of a man. It 
has been said that the changes of fortune 
are so sudden here in these United States 
that it is only three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves. The Eng- 
lish language is not quite so fast as the 
American people, but in the English lan- 
guage it is only three centuries from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves. What could seem 
more modern, more Western even, than 
deck for pack of cards, than to lay out 
or to lay out cold for knockdown, than. to 
jive out for to expel forcibly? Yet these 
are all good old expressions, in decay no 
longer, but now insisting on their right 
to a renewed life. Deck is Elizabethan, 
and we find in Shakespeare’s King Hen- 
ry VI. (p. iii., a. v., se. i.) that 

“The king was slily finger’d from the deck.” 


To lay out in its most modern sense is 
very early English. And fire out is in 
Shakespeare’s 144th sonnet: 


“Till my good angel fire my bad one out.” 


And it is also in the earliest of Entlish 
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comedies, Ralph Roister Doister—acted 
before 1553 

Even more important than this third 
class of slang expressions is the fourth, 
containing the terms which are, so to 
speak, serving their apprenticeship, and 
as yet uncertain whether or not they will 
be admitted finally into the guild of good 
English. These terms are either useful 
or useless; they either satisfy a need or 
they do not*they therefore live or die 
according to the popular appreciation of 
their value. It they expire, they pass 
into the limbo of dead and gone slang, 
than which there is no blacker oblivion. 
If they survive, it is because they have 
been received into the literary language, 
having appealed to the perceptions of 
some master“6f the art and craft of speech, 
under whose sponsorship they are admit- 
ted to full rights., Thus we see that 
slang is a training-school for new ex- 
pressions, only the best scholars getting 
the dipioma which confers longevity, the 
others going surely to their fate. 

Sometimes these new expressions are 
words only, sometimes they are phrases. 
To go back on, for instance, and to give 
one’s seif away are specimens of the 
phrase characteristic of this fourth and 
most interesting class of slang at its best. 
In its creation of phrases like these, slang 
is what idiom was before language stiffen- 
ed into literature, and so killed its earlier 
habit of idiom-making. After literature 
has arrived, and after the school-master 
is abroad, and after the printing - press 
has been set up in every hamlet, the 
idiom-making faculty of a language is 
atrophied by disuse. Slang is sometimes, 
and to a certain extent, a survival of this 
faculty, or at least a substitute for its ex- 
ercise. In other words (and here I take 
the liberty of quoting from a private let- 
ter of one of the foremost authorities on 
the history of English, Professor Louns- 
bury), ‘slang is an effort on the part of 
the users of language to say_something 
more vividly, strongly, concisely than 
the language as existing permits it to be 
said”; and he adds that slang is there- 
fore ‘‘the source from which the decay- 
ing energies of speech are constantly re- 
freshed.” 

Being contrary to the recognized stand- 
ards of speech, slang finds no mercy at 
the hands of those who think it their 
duty to uphold the strict letter of the 
law. Nothing amazes an investigator 
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more, and nothing more amuses him. 
than to discover that thousands of words 
now secure in our speech wer, 


ice de 
nounced as interlopers. ‘‘ 8 death 
in the dictionary,” said LéWwell, in his 


memorable linguistic essay prefixed to 
the second series of the Biglow Papers ; 
“‘and where language is too strictly 
limited by convention, the ground for 
expression to grow in is limited also, and 
we get a potted literature — Chinese 
dwarfs instead of healthy trees.” And 
in the paper on Dryden he declared that 
‘‘a language grows and is not mac 
noting that ‘‘ almost all the new-fangled 
words with which Jonson taxes Ma 
ston....are now current.” Pedants ar 
ever building the language about with 
rules of iron in a vain effort to keep it 
from growing naturally and according to 
its needs. Mob was once thought to be a 
low word; and cab was a vulgar word 
and humbug was no word at all—though 
it was even then most useful to char 
acterize the attempt its contemners wer 
making. 

It is true that cab and mob are clipped 
words, and there is always a healthy dis 
like of any clipping of the verbal curre: 
cy. Cycle for bicycle has not yet been 
accepted, although its derivative cyclist, 
seems to have made good its position 
And who can say whether or not photo 
will succeed in supplanting photograph : 
But consols is firmly established. ‘Iwo 
clipped words there are which have no 
friends—gents and pants. Dr. Holmes 
has put them in the pillory of a couplet 


“The things named pants, in certain documents, 
A word not made for gentlemen, but gen/s.” 


And I saw recently a sign, suspended 
outside a bie Broadway building, an 
nouncing that there were *‘ Hands wanted 
on pants,” the building being a clothing 
factory, and not, as one might suppose, « 
boys’ school. 

The slang of a metropolis, be that where 
you will, in the United States or in Great 
Britain, in France opr in Germany, is 
nearly always stupid. There is neither 
fancy nor fun in the Parisian’s O/ 
Lambert or on dirait du veau, nor in 
the Londoner's all serene or there you 
go with your eye out—catehwords whic! 
are humorous, if humorous they are, only 
by general consent and for some esoteric 
reason. It is to such stupid phrases of a 
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fleeting popularity that Dr. Holmes re- 
no doubt, when he declares that 
the use of slang, or cheap generic terms, 
as a substitute for differentiated specific 
expressions is at once a sign and a cause 
of mental atrophy.” And this use of 
slang is far more frequent in cities, 

ere people often talk without having 
anything to say, than in the country, 
vhere speech flows slowly. 

Perhaps the more highly civilized a 
opulation is, the more it has parted with 
he power of pictorial phrase - making. 
t may be that a certain lawlessness of 
life is the cause of a lawlessness of lan 
guage. Of all metropolitan slang that 
of the outlaws is most vigorous. It was 
after Vidoeq had introduced thieves’ slang 
nto polite society that Balzac, always a 
keen observer and always alert to pick 
up unworn words, ventured to say, per- 
haps to the astonishment of many, *‘ that 
there is no speech more energetic, more 
colored, than that of these people.” Bal- 
zac was not academic in his vocab- 
ulary, and he owed not a little of the 
sharpness of his descriptions to his ha- 
tred of the cut-and-dried phrases of his 
fellow -novelists. He would willingly 
have agreed with Montaigne when the 
essayist declared that the language he 
liked, written or spoken, was ‘‘a succu- 
lent and nervous speech, short and com- 
pact, not so much delicated and combed 
out as vehement and brusque, rather ar- 
bitrary than monotonous,.... not pedan- 
tic, but soldierly rather, as Suetonius 
called Ceesar’s.”” And this brings us ex- 
actly to Mr. Bret Harte’s 


fers, 


“Phrases such as camps may teach, 
Sabre-cuts of Saxon speech.” 


There is a more soldierly frankness, 
a greater freedom, less-restraint, less re- 
spect for law and order, in the West than 
in the East; and this may be a reason 
why American slang is superior to Brit- 


ish and to French. The catchwords of 
New York may be as inept and as cheap 
as the catch words of London and of Paris, 
but New York is not as important to the 
United States as London is to Great Brit- 
ain and as Paris is to France; it is not as 
dominating, not as absorbing. So it is 
that in America the feebler catchwords of 
the city give way before the virile phrases 
of the West. There is little to choose be- 
tween the how’s your poor feet ? of Lon- 
don and the well, I should smile, of New 
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el 
York, for neither phrase had any excuse 
for existence, and neither had any hope 
of survival, The city phrase is often 
doubtful in meaning and obscure in ori- 
gin. In London, for example, the four- 
wheel cab is called a growler ;—why? In 
New York a can brought in filled with 
beer at a bar-room is called a growler, and 
the act of sending this can from the pri- 
vate house to the public-house and back 
is called working the growler ;—why? 
But when we find a Western writer de- 
scribing the effects of tangle-foot whis- 
key, the adjective explains itself, and is 
justified at once. And we discover imme- 
diately the daringly condensed metaphor 
in the sign, ‘‘ Don’t monkey with the buzz- 
saw”; the picturesqueness of the word 
buzz-saw and its fitness for service are 
visible at a glance. So we understand 
the phrase readily and appreciate its force 
when we read the story of ‘‘ Buck Fan- 
shaw’s Funeral,” and are told ‘‘that he 
never went back on his mother,” or when 
we hear the defender of ‘‘ Banty Tim” 
declare that 


“ Ef one of you teches the boy 
He'll wrestle his hash to-night in hell, 
Or my name’s not Tilman Joy.” 


To wrestle one’s hash is not an elegant 
expression, one must admit, and it is not 
likely to be adopted into the literary lan- 
guage; but it is forcible at least, and not 
stupid. To go back on, however, bids fair 
to take its place in our speech as a phrase 
at once useful and vigorous. 

From the wide and wind-swept plains 
of the West came blizzard, and although 
it has been suggested that the word is a 
survival from some local British dialect, 
the West still deserves the credit of having 
rescued it from desuetude. From the log- 
ging camps of the Northwest came boom, 
an old word again, but with a new mean- 
ing, which the language promptly accept- 
ed. From still further west came the 
use of sand, to indicate staying power, 
backbone—what New England knows as 
grit, and old England as pluck (a far less 
expressive word). From the Southwest 
came cinch; from the tightening of the 
girths of the pack-mules, and so by ex- 
tension indicating a grasp of anything so 
firm that it cannot get away. 

Just why a dead cinch should be the 
securest of any, I confess I do not know. 
Dead is here used as an intensive; and 
the study of intensives is as yet in its 
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infancy. In all parts of Great Britain 
and the United States we find certain 
words wrenched from their true meaning 
and most arbitrarily employed to height- 
en the value of other words. Thus we 
have a dead cinch, or a dead sure thing, 
a dead shot, a dead level—and for this 
last term we can discover perhaps a rea- 
son. Lowell noted in New England a 
use of tormented as~a euphemism for 
damned, as ‘‘not™a tormented cent.” 
Every American traveller in England 
must have remarked with surprise the 
British use of the Saxon synonyme of 
sanguinary as an intensive, the chief 
British rivals of bloody in this respect 
being blooming and blasted. All three 
are held to be shocking to polite ears, 
and it was with bated breath that the 
editor of a London newspaper wrote 
about the prospects of ‘‘a b y war”; 
while, as another London editor declared 
recently, it is now impossible for a cock- 
ney to read with proper sympathy Jef- 
frey’s appeal to Carlyle, after a visit to 
Craigenputtock, to bring his ‘‘ blooming 
Eve out of her blasted paradise.” Of the 
other slang synonymes for very—jolly, 
‘**he was jolly ill” is British; awfully was 
British first, and is now American also; 
and daisy is American. But any discus- 
sion of intensives is a digression here, 
and I return as soon as may be to the 
main road, 

“To freeze to” anything or any per- 
son is a Down East phrase, so Lowell re- 
cords, but it has a far-Western strength ; 
and so has ‘‘ to get solid with,” as when 
the advice is given that if a man is court- 
ing a girl it is best ‘‘ to get solid with her 
father.” What is this phrase, however, 
but the French solidarité, which we have 
recently taken over into English to in- 
dicate a communion of interests and re- 
sponsibilities? The likeness of French 
terms to American is no new thing; 
Lowell told us .that Horace Mann, in 
one of his public addresses, commented 
at some length on the beauty and moral 
significance of the French phrase s’ori- 
enter, and called upon his young ‘‘friends 
to practise it,” although ‘‘ there was not 
a Yankee in his audience whose problem 
had not always been to find out what 
was about east, and to shape his course 
accordingly.” A few weeks ago, in turn- 
ing over Karikari, a volume of M. Ludo- 
vic Halévy’s clever and charming sketch- 
es of Parisian character, I met with a 
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delightful young lady who had pas pu 

deux liards de coquetterie; and I wo), 
dered whether M. Halévy, if he were 
American, and one of the forty of the 
American Academy, would venture the 
assertion that his heroine was not coq ie! 
tish for a cent. 

Closely akin to freeze to and solid wit) 
is jumped on: when severe reproo! 
administered the culprit is said to 
jumped on; and if the reproof shal! 
unduly severe, the sufferer is said then to 
be jumped on with both feet. All three 
of these phrases belong to a class from 
which the literary language has enlisted 
many worthy recruits in the past, and 
it would not surprise me to see them 
answer to their names whenever a new 
dictionary calls the roll of English words 
Will they find themselves shoulder to 
shoulder with spook, a word of Dutch 
origin, now volunteering for English se: 
vice both in New York and in South 
Africa? And by that time will slump 
have been admitted to the ranks, and 
fad, and crank, in the secondary mea: 
ing of a man of somewhat unsettled mind’ 
Slump is an Americanism, crank is an 
Americanism of remote British descent, 
and fad is a Briticism; it is perhaps the 
most needed word of the three, and from 
it we get a name for the faddist, the bore 
who rides his hobby hard and without 
regard to the hounds. 

Just as in New York the ‘‘ Upper Ten 
Thousand” of N. P. Willis have shrunk 
to the ‘‘ Four Hundred” of Mr. Ward 
McAllister, so in London the swells soon 
became the smart set, and after a while 
developed into swagger people, as they 
became more and more exclusive and felt 
the need of new terms to express their 
new quality. But in no department of 
speech is the consumption of words more 
rapid than in that describing the degrees 
of intoxication; and the list of slang 
synonymes for the drunkard, and for his 
condition, and for the act which brings it 
about, is as long as Leporello’s. Among 
these, to get loaded and to carry a load 
are expressions obvious enough; and 
when we recall that jag is a provincial 
ism, meaning a light load, we see easily 
that the man who has a@ jag on is in tlie 
earlier stages of intoxication. This use 
of the word is, I think, wholly American, 
and it has not crossed the Atlantic as yet, 
or else the British author could never 
have blundered into a definition of jug 
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as an umbrella, quoting in illustration a 
paragraph from a St. Louis paper, which 
said that ‘‘Mr. Brown was seen on the 
street last Sunday in the rain carrying a 
large fine jag.” One may wonder what 
this British author would have made out 
of the remark of the Chicago humorist, 
that a certain man was not always drunk 
even if he did jump “ from jag to jag like 
an alcoholic chamois.” 

Here, of course, we are fairly within the 
boundaries of slang—of the slang which 
is temporary only, and which withers 
away swiftly. But is swell slang now, 
and fad,and crank? Is boom slang, and 
is blizzard? And if it is difficult to draw 
any line of division between mere slang 
on the one side, and idiomatic words and 
phrases on the other, it is doubly difficult 
to draw this line between mere slang and 
the legitimate technicalities of a calling 
oracraft. Is it slang to say of a picture 
that the chief figure in it is out of draw- 
ing, or that the painter has got his values 
And how could any historian 
explain the ins and outs of New York 
polities who could not state frankly that 
the machine made a slate, and that the 
mugwumps broke it. Such a historian 
must needs master the meaning of laying 


wrong’ 


pipe for a nomination, of pulling wires 
to secure it, of taking the stump before 
election, and of log-rolling after it; he 
must apprehend the exact relation of the 
boss to his henchmen and his heelers; and 
he must understand who the half-breeds 
were, and the stalwarts, and how the 


Swallow-tails were different from the 
short-hairs. 

To call one man a boss and another a 
henchman may have been slang once, but 
the words are lawful now, because they 
are necessary. It is only by these words 
that the exact relation of a certain kind 
of political leader to a certain kind of 
political follower can be expressed suc- 
cinetly. There are, of course, not a few 
political phrases still under the ban be- 
cause they are needless. Some of these 
may some day come to convey an exact 
shade of meaning not expressed by any 
other word, and when this shall happen, 
they will take their places in the legit- 
imate vocabulary. I doubt that this good 
fortune will ever befall a use of influ- 
ence, now not uncommon in Washing- 
ton. The statesman at whose suggestion 
and request an office-holder has received 
his appointment is known as that office- 
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holder’s influence. Thus a poor widow, 
suddenly turned out of a post she had 
held for years, because it was wanted by 
the henchman of some boss whose good- 
will a Senator ora department chief wish- 
ed to retain, explained to a friend that her 
dismissal was due to the fact that her in- 
fluence had died during the summer. The 
inevitable extension of the merit system 
in the civil service of our country will 
probably prevent the permanent accept- 
ance of this new meaning. 

The political is only one of a vast num- 
ber of technical vocabularies, all of which 
are proffering their words for popular con- 
sumption. Every art and every science, 
every trade and every calling, every sect 
and every sport, has its own special lexi- 
con, the most of the words in which must 
always remain outside of the general 
speech of the whole people. They are re- 
serves, to be drawn upon to fill up the 
regular army in time of need. Legiti- 
mate enough when confined to their prop- 
er use, these technicalities become slang 
when employed out of season, and when 
applied out of the special department of 
human endeavor in which they have been 
evolved. Of course, if the public interest 
in this department is increased for any 
reason, more and more words from that 
technical vocabulary are adopted into the 
wider dictionary of popular speech; and 
thus the general language is still enrich- 
ing itself by the taking over of words 
and phrases from the terminology devised 
by experts for their own use. 

So it is that many of the locutions of the 
Stock Exchange have won their way into 
general knowledge, and there are few of 
us who do not know what bears and bulls 
are, what a corner is, and what is a mar- 
gin. The practical application of scien- 
tific knowledge makes the public at large 
familiar with many principles hitherto 
the exclusive possession of the experts, 
and the public at large gets to use freely 
to-day technicalities which even the learn- 
ed of yesterday would not have under- 
stood. Current, for example, and insula- 
tion, made familiar by the startlingly 
rapid extension of electrical possibilities 
in the last few years, have been so fully 
assimilated that they are now used inde- 
pendently and without avowed reference 
to their original electrical meaning. 

The prevalence of a sport or of a game 
brings into general use the terms.of that 
special amusement, The Elizabethan 
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dramatists, for example, use vy and revy 
and the other technicalities of the game 
of primero as freely as our Western hu- 
morists use going it blind and calling 
and the other technicalities of the game 
of poker, which has been evolved out of 
primero in the course of the centuries. 
Some of the technicalities of euchre also, 
and of whist, have passed into every-day 
speech ; and so have a many of the terms 
of baseball and of football, of racing and 
of trotting, of rowing and of yachting. 
These made their way into the vocabu- 
lary of the average man one by one as 
the seasons went around, and as the 
sports followed one another in populari- 
ty. So during the war many military 
phrases were frequent in the mouths of the 
people, and have established themselves 
firmly, although there has been peace in 
the land now for nearly thirty years. 
‘*Tn language, as in life,” so Professor 
Dowden tells us, ‘‘ there is, so to speak, 
an aristocracy and a commonalty; words 
with a heritage of dignity, words which 
have been ennobled, and a rabble of 
words which are excluded from positions 
of honor and trust.”” Some writers and 
speakers there are with so delicate a 
sense of refinement that they are at ease 
only with the ennobled words, with the 
words that came over with the conquer- 
or, with the lords, spiritual and temporal, 
of the vocabulary. Others there are, 
parvenues themselves, and so tainted with 
snobbery that they are happy only in the 
society of their betters, and who express 
the utmost contempt for the mass of the 
vulgar. Yet again others there are who 
have Lincoln’s liking for the plain words 
of the plain people, the democrats of the 
dictionary, homely, simple, direct. These 
last are tolerant of the words, once of 
high estate, which have lost their rank 
and are fallen upon evil days, preferring 
them over the other words, plebeian once, 
but having pushed their fortunes ener- 
getically in successive generations, until 
now there are none more highly placed. 
Perhaps the aristocratic figure of speech 
is a little misleading, because in the Eng- 
lish language, as in France after the Rev- 
olution, we find la carriére ouverte aux 
talents, and every word has a fair chance 
to attain the highest dignity in the gift 
of the dictionary. No doubt family con- 
nections are still potent, and it is much 
easier for some words to rise in life than 
it is for others. Most people would hold 
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that war and law and medicine made a 
more honorable pedigree for a technica] 
term than the stage, for example, or than 
some sport. George Eliot was reproved 
for her fondness for scientific slang, for 
speaking of the dynamic quality of Gwen- 
dolen Harleth’s glance, for instance; but 
the reproof would have been far severer, 
I fancy, if she had drawn on theatrical 
slang instead of on scientific. 

And yet the stage has its own enor- 
mous vocabulary, used with the utmost 
scientific precision. The theatre is a hot- 
bed of temporary slang, often as lawless, 
as vigorous, and as picturesque as tli 
phrases of the West; but it has also a 
terminology of its own, containing some 
hundreds of words, used always with ab- 
solute exactness. A mascot, meaning one 
who brings good luck, and a hoodoo, mean- 
ing one who brings ill fortune, are terms 
invented in the theatre, it is true; and 
many another odd word can be credited 
to the same source. But every one be- 
hind the scenes knows also what shky- 
borders are, and bunch-lights, and vam- 
pire-traps, and raking-pieces—technical 
terms all of them, and all used with vig- 
orous exactitude. Like the technicalities 
of any other profession, those of the stage 
are often very puzzling to the uninitiated, 
and a greenhorn could hardly even make 
a guess at the meaning of terms which 
every visitor to a green-room might use 
at any moment. What layman could ex- 
plain the office of a cut-drop, the utility 
of acarpenter’s scene, or the precise priv- 
ileges of a bill-board ticket ? 

There is one word which the larger vo- 
cabulary of the public has lately taken 
from the smaller vocabulary of the play- 
house, and which some strolling player of 
the past apparently borrowed from some 
other vagabond familiar with thieves’ 
slang. This word is fake. It has always 
conveyed the suggestion of an intent to 
deceive. ‘‘Are you going to get up new 
scenery for the new play?” might be ask- 
ed; and the answer would be, ‘‘No; we 
shall fake it,” meaning thereby that old 
scenery would be retouched and readjust- 
ed so as to have the appearance of new. 
From the stage the word passed to the 
newspapers, and a fake is a story invent- 
ed, not founded on fact, ‘‘made out of 
whole cloth,” as the stump-speakers say. 
Mr. Howells, always bold in using new 
words, accepts fake as good enough for 
him, and prints it in The Quality o/ 
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Vercy without the stigma of italics or 
quotation marks; just as in the same 
story he has adopted the colloquial elec- 
tries for electric lights—i. e., ‘‘ He turned 
off the electrics.” 

And hereafter the rest of us may use 
either fake or electrics with a clear con- 
science, either hiding ourselves behind Mr. 
Howells, who can always give a good ac- 
count of himself when attacked, or else 
\ coming out into the open and asserting our 
‘’own right to adopt either word because it 

isuseful. ‘‘Isit called for? Is it accord- 
ant with the analysis of the language? Is 
it offered or backed by good authority? 
These are the considerations by which 
general consent is won or repelled,” so 
Professor Whitney tells us, ‘‘and gen- 
eral consent decides every case without 
appeal.” It happens that Don Quixote 
preceded Professor Whitney in this ex- 
position of the law, for when he was in- 
structing Sancho Panza, then about to be 
appointed governor of an island, he used 
a Latinized form of a certain word which 
had become vulgar, explaining that ‘‘ if 
some do not understand these terms it 
matters little, for custom will bring them 
into use in the course of time so that they 
will be readily understood. That is the 
way a language is enriched; custom and 
the public are all-powerful there.” Some- 
times the needful word which is thought 
to be too common for use is Latinized, as 
Don Quixote preferred, but more often it 
is ennobled without change, being simply 
lifted out from among its former low 
companjons. 7 


One of the hardest lessons f 1€ am- 
ateurs in linguistics to learn most 


of them never attain to ' m—is 
that affectations are mo vulgar- 
isms die of their own weakfiéss, and that 
corruptions do little harm to the lan- 
guage. And the reason is not far to seek: 
either the apparent affectation, the alleged 
vulgarism, the so-called corruption, is ac- 
cidental and useless, in which case its 
vogue will be brief and it will sink swift- 
ly into oblivion; or else it represents a 
need and fills a want, in which case, no 
matter how careless it may be or how in- 
accurately formed, it will hold its own 
firmly, and there is really nothing more 
to be said about it. In other words, 
slang and all other variations from the 
high standard of the literary language 
are either temporary or permanent. If 
they are temporary only, the damage 


\ 


they can do is inconsiderable. If they 
are permanent, their survival is due sole- 
ly to the fact that they were convenient 
or necessary. When a word or a phrase 
has come to stay (as reliable has, appar- 
ently), it is idle to denounce a decision 
rendered by the court of last resort. The 
most that we can do to advantage is to 
refrain from using the word ourselves, if 
we so prefer. 

It is possible to go further, even, and to 
turn the tables on those who see in slang 
an ever-growing evil. Not only is there 
little danger to the language to be feared 
from those alleged corruptions, and from 
these doubtful locutions of evanescent 
popularity, but real harm is done by the 
purists themselves who do not under- 
stand every modification of our language, 
and who seek to check the development 
of idiom and to limit the liberty which 
enables our speech freely to provide for 
its own needs as these are revealed by 
time. It is these half-educated censors, 
prompt to protest against whatever is 
novel to them, and swift to set up the 
standard of a narrow personal experience, 
who try to curb the development of a 
language. It cannot be declared too 
often and too emphatically how fortunate 
it is that the care of our language and 
the control of its development is not in 
the hands even of the most competent 
scholars. In language,as in politics, the 
people at large are in the long-run better 
judges of their own needs than any spe- 
cialist can be. As Professor Whitney 
says, ‘‘ the language would soon be shorn 
of no small part of its strength if placed 
exclusively in the hands of any individ- 
ual or of any class.” In the hands of 
no class would it be enfeebled sooner 
than if it were given to the guardianship 
of the pedants and the pedagogues. 

I have no desire to be misunderstood 
myself, and I hope, therefore, that this 
little paper will not be taken as a plea 
for license and for lawlessness. I am 
not advocating the indiscriminate em- 
ployment of the cheap phrases of the day, 
the meaningless catchwords which suc- 
ceed one another in the popular vocabu- 
lary. On the contrary, I am glad of a 
chance to say that ‘‘a gentleman and a 
scholar” is never regardless and never 
reckless in his use of language. 

A sloven in speech is as offensive as a 
sloven in manners or in dress; and neat- 
ness of phrase is as pleasant to the ear as 
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neatness of attire to the eye. A man 
should choose his words at least as care- 
fully as he chooses his clothes; a hint of 
the dandy even is unobjectionable, if it 
be but a hint. But when a man gives 


his whole mind to his dress, it is generally 
because he has but little mind to give; 
and so when a man spends his force 
wholly in rejecting words and phrases, 








HERE is one institution in this coun- 

try in which a system of compulsory 
education without one elective study is 
successful. It is an application of the 
Prussian system under circumstances not 
originally contemplated init. It proceeds 
also on two considerations which are not 
altogether obsolete. One is that the ob- 
ject of a school for the young is to evoke 
and discipline the faculties. The other is 
that the means to this end are better as- 
certained by long experience than by the 
inclination and choice of those to be 
trained. The original idea of a school, 
we may suppose, was to fit the pupil for 
life, that he might carry himself well in 
its varied exigencies and opportunities. 
This has gradually given way, in the 
pressure of an industrial age, to the no- 
tion that the object of education is to put 
a tool or an acquirement into the pupil’s 
hands by which he can, with the least 
possible delay, make money, or be in a 
position to make money. And this no- 
tion has given rise to the doubt whether 
what is called a college education is not 
thrown away upon one intending to be a 
manufacturer or a farmer ora trader. It 
has gone further than this in the doubt 
whether education for any of the learned 
professions or scientific pursuits should 
concern itself with anything but the tech- 
nical knowledge of those professions and 
pursuits. Of this the young man not yet 
come to his majority is the judge, and 
he opens an elective door into any course 
that seems to him desirable or easy. In 
this he takes advantage of the present 
confusion in our American system of the 
functions of the training-school or college 
with those of the university. 
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it is generally because he lacks ideas to 
express with the words and phrases of 
which he does approve. In most cases a 
man can say best what he has to say with 
out lapsing into slang; but then slangy 
expression which tells us something is 
better than the immaculate sentenc 
empty of everything but the conscious 
ness of its own propriety. 


The institution we have in mind is not 
a university, and it permits no electives. 
The variety of pursuits is that which in 
dividual needs or capacities suggest to the 
management. Indeed, the management 
says: ‘‘The schools do not meet the in 
coming pupil with an intellectual bill of 
fare for him to select from and experi 
ment with to gratify his tastes and sup 
ply his fancied needs. In too many 
cases the time past has sufficed in which 
to work out such educational unrighteous 
ness. Their {the pupils’] salvation now 
depends on the heroic crushing out of 
conceited individualism and the subjec 
tion of their mental growth to the oppo 
site conditions of compulsive, classifica 
tive, and collective training. These con 
ditions are not prescribed for the sake of 
having them, but because only through 
them can true spontaneity or symmetrical 
individyglism and real personal excellence 
be secu The road of development lies 
through co lsion to choice, through 
conformity sivas and through 
collective ta to a personal activity 
for conscious and desired ends.” These 
ends cannot be attained by hearing reci- 
tations and commenting on text-book ob- 
securities and setting puzzling problems; 
the instructor must be the text-book, and 
while he imparts a definite amount of 
knowledge, his business is to marshal the 
capacity of his class, drill their faculties 
in exercises that shall give them alert- 
ness and steadiness, hold their attention 
and arouse their enthusiasm, test their 
previous knowledge and excite interest in 
that yet to be learned. The practical aim 
of mental training is not the acquisition 
of a certain amount of knowledge or the 
employment of faculties in harmless and 
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interesting activity, not to make pupils 
knowing and smart, but, together with a 
certain amount of valuable information, 
to send the pupils out with perceptions 
sharpened, memory strengthened, and 
judgments rectified, with increased power 
of reasoning, and with regions of honor- 
able ambition and usefulness opened to 
the mind. The instructors who can do 
this with erude material must have char- 
acter and special aptitude as well as schol- 
arship, and they are rare. 

This institution, as the reader has 
guessed, is not West Point, but it has a 
discipline of conduct as rigorous as that 
famous school of good manners. And it 
also cares for the training of the body 
and the cultivation of physical capacity. 
There is nothing elective about this either. 
The whole institution is organized on a 
military basis, with long hours for drill 
and evolutions, supplemented, when neces- 
sary, by compulsory gymnastic exercise. 
Thus no part of the development of the 
man is neglected. Physically, morally, 
and intellectually he is put under a firm, 
unrelaxed discipline. And if the pupil 
have substance enough in him to make a 
man, given time enough for the formation 


of permanent habits, a man is made of 


him. This institution-——and it is the first 
of its kind in the world—is known as the 
Elmira Reformatory. ‘‘ Walls,” the poet 
says, ‘‘do not a prison make;” but still, 
this is a new sort of prison that emauci- 
pates the mind. 


II. 


New light has been cast into the dis- 
cussion of what is humor—as distinguish- 
ed from wit—by the comparatively recent 
advent of two humorists. The first to 
appear was Mr. Bill Williams, who was 
discovered by Richard Malcolm Johnston 
in Dukesborough. The other is Tammas 
Haggart, whose acquaintance J. M. Barrie 
made in Thrums. Although these two 
personages are so widely separated geo- 
graphically and in environment, it is re- 
markable that theirunderl ying philosophy 
of life is the same. But there is a differ- 
ence even in this. It is doubtful if Mr. 
Bill Williams is aware of his gift, while 
Tammas Haggart, in a society of more 
highly developed and sophisticated igno- 
rance, is conscious that he is a humorist, 
and even of the time when his faculty of 
seeing the humorous side was developed. 
It is evident that both became humorists 
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in the contemplation of the great mys- 
tery of nature—woman. Mr. Bill’s state- 
ment of his conception, the axiomatic 
corner-stone of his philosophy, is *‘ Wim- 
ming’s wimming,” to which he sometimes 
adds as a corollary, ‘‘and they are going to 
be soalways.” This is as tersely express- 
ed by Tammas in the exclamation, ‘*‘O 
wuman, wuman!” The conception is the 
same, and it came in both cases after con- 
siderable experience, and in both men this 
humorous acquiescence in life led to resig- 
nation. ‘* You can’t alter em, and it ain't 
worth while to try,” said Mr. Bill. And 
the great topic of Tammas Haggart was, 
‘“Women, and why we should put up 
with them, however unreasonable.”’ This 
was experience. There had been a time 
when Tammas was “not sufficient of a 
humorist to make allowance for women.” 
With the birth of humor in him had come 
a sound philosophy and an understanding 
of human nature, so that when, in his ex- 
plications of life, he would ask, ‘‘ Is there 
a man in Thrums as hasna a kind of fear 
of his wife?” he was not surprised that his 
listeners usually looked different ways. 
So when he remarks that ‘‘a man has to 
be wary about what he tells his wife,” and 
an interlocutor says, ‘‘ He has so, for she’s 
sure to fling it at him by-and-by like a 
wet clout,” Tammas is able to respond: 
‘“What ye say is true. Women doesna 
understand about men’s minds being pro- 
founder than theirs, and consequently 
waur to manage.” Another interesting 
fact about these two humorous personages 
is that their development was due to wo- 
man, and that their existence independent 
of the other sex is scarcely to be conceived. 
Tammas without Christie would have been 
an unnoted weaver, and it was Karline 
Thigpen who gave respectability to the 
humor of Bill Williams. ‘‘ Sense Kar- 
line have choosed William Williams,” 
one of her rejected lovers remarked, ‘‘ I 
been certain in my mind that there were 
that in William Williams that the balance 
of us never supposened.” And the sequel 
justified the observation. It was Mrs. 
Karline Williams who said, one night, 
after the twins had been put to bed, 
‘*William, you’ve got to whip some- 
body.” And when Bill had thrashed 
Mose Grice, he who had been the butt of 
the town acquired a solid standing in the 
community, upon which his humorous 
nature was recognized. 

This seems all plain enough to us un- 
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der the guidance of Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Barrie. But the perplexing question 
will arise, would Bill Williams and Tam- 
mas Haggart have appeared to be humor- 
ists to the rest of us if we had met them 
in common life? Both were afraid of 
their wives, but that emotion is hardly 
rare enough to constitute the distinction 
of a humorist. Knowing them as men, 
without the aid of the authors, should 
we have perceived that they took a hu- 
morist view of life? Where is the hu- 
mor? Haven't the authors put these per- 
sons into certain situations that seem to 
us humorous? 
Tammas that seemed humorous to Clhiris- 
tie, or did Karline like Mr. Bill on ac- 
count of any humorous quality she per- 
ceived in him? How do women look at 
this thing? Their verdict is increasingly 
important. When Tammas attempted 
any dull playfulness with Christie, did 
she not tell him to take his dirty feet off 
the fender: and when Mr. Bill was hu- 
morously happy in their twins, Romerlus 
and Remerlus, did not Karline want him 
to fight somebody? Have we not, after 
all, been deceived in the embodiment of 
this humor? Are not Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Barrie the humorists? 


IIL. 


The splendid naval review in New 
York Harbor in April offered a new il- 
lustration of the apparently inadequate 
means that Providence uses to bring about 
great results. The result was there in 
sight—vessels of war of the chief and 
most powerful nations of the earth anch- 
ored peacefully together, and a million 
spectators looking on in the principal port 
of the great republic. And there also 
in sight was the cause of this double 
achievement of civilization, in the coun- 
terpart of the fifteenth-century caravel, 
the Santa Maria, the flag-ship of the 
great discoverer, an astonishing piece of 
naval architecture that is about as fit to 
go to sea in asa hen-coop. Yet this was 
the means that Columbus had at his dis- 
posal in his immortal voyage; this was, 
so to speak, the egg out of which was 
hatched the New World. The situation 
was almost ludicrous, and it was not to be 
wondered at that the spectators regard- 
ed this flag- ship and its two comrades, 
the Nifia and the Pinta—a hen with two 
chickens at sea—with a feeling in which 
merriment was too much for veneration. 
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Was there anything in, 
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It required all our respect for historic 
heroism to think of Columbus standing 
on the poop of this shanty in a tub, in 
the act of discovering America, without 
losing a notion of his dignity. There 
were some very fine vessels near these 
funny caravels, but not one of them large 
enough to carry Columbus, according to 
our conception of him and his achieve- 
ment. But how the conception of man- 
kind changes! There was nothing ludi 
crous to the contemporaries of Columbus 
in his method of travel, and the absurd 
ark of unsafety in which he appeared to 
the natives of the new world made a tre- 
mendous impression on them. Now we 
refuse to be very much impressed by a 
vessel that rushes through the water like 
a racer and carries on board the popula- 
tion of a small city. And we change 
our conceptions very rapidly. The glori- 
ous men-of-war of fifty years ago, in com- 
parison with the floating machines of 
death that assembled in the parade, are 
as antiquated as the caravels. 
IV 

This shifting of our point of view we 
eall civilization, and in national rivalry 
in civilization the most satisfactory evi- 
dence is improved facilities for killing 
each other. Columbus would have been 
much struck with this if he had been on 
the Santa Maria in the late review. And 
yet, to confess the truth, there is one thing 
that would have impressed him still more. 
There were no pirates in the review, and 
the ships of all the nations that used to 
fight and sink each other on sight, when 
he was a rover, were lying side by side in 
amity, exchanging friendly if costly sa- 
lutes—discharges the daily cost of which 
would build a school-house and equip it 
with a library, but cheerfully paid for out 
of taxes on laborers who are proud to 
carry these chips on their shoulders. Co- 
lumbus would wonder how this state of 
things could have been brought about, 
even in four hundred years. It would have 
been a pity to tell him that this was only 
a sort of vacation in war, and that these 
war-ships were here because they happen- 
ed at the moment to be out of business, 
and that there had not been a time before 
since he left the earth when the great na- 
tions here represented were all at peace 
with each other so that they could join 
in such a display. And then perhaps he 
would not have understood how, if there 
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could be such a long Jull in fighting, it 
is necessary to make a peace review of 
such an aggressively warlike nature, 
There was apparently, with all the facili- 
ties and the traditional animosities, no de- 
sire to fight. Such an opportunity may 
never occur again for so many nations to 
pitch into each other with their best equip- 
ments, and with so many spectators of 
the fight; and a general engagement 
might have settled many questions of 
claimed superiority. It was not taken 
advantage of, and the result was a curi- 
ous sort of fin de siécle exhibition, rather 
industrial in its character than otherwise. 
It would be a good thing if war could be 
reduced to this, on land as well as at sea, 
by international parades and reviews ev- 
ery ten years, with prizes for the nation 
that should show the best organization and 
the best implements for killing people, 
without killing anybody. This review 
was certainly a most beautiful and satis- 
factory sight, and the satisfaction in it 
was not altogether in the gratification of 
the barbarous instinct in us. Of course 
there was an American there who allowed 
that the Miantonomoh could clean out 
that whole harbor, and still float around 
with two or three feet of steel out of wa- 
ter. But the thoughts of spectators gen- 
erally did not run in that direction. 
There was a very happy feeling in the 
thought that all these belligereuts had no 
desire to smash each other. That made 
the real holiday. Everybody was glad 
that the guns discharged were not loaded 
with ball, the cost being reduced by that 
fact. 
¥. 

Of course we are all proud of our navies. 
And we have a right to be, for the mod- 
ern ship of war, even the light-armed 
swift cruiser, is not exactly beautiful, to 
be sure, but is the most ingenious piece 
of mechanism—next to the fast printing- 
presses—that we have, and exhibits our 
scientific and mechanical progress. And 
yet it is to be hoped that when we have 
the next marine exhibition there will be 
no war-vessels in it, at least none except 
what might be called ships of police. It 
would be a return to barbarism if we as 
individuals all went about armed, and 
settled all our disputes and accounts with 
the revolver and the cutlass. The lawsuit 
was a great invention, though the lawyers 
do sometimes abuse it. And it seems 
strange that when it works so well, on 


the whole, for citizens in their differ- 
ences, nations should not adopt it. It is 
so much less expensive than the present 
method, and would be as likely to do jus- 
tice. Not, of course, that we care much 
about expense, but it seems such a waste 
of energy when we have on hand so much 
to do to make people generally comfort- 
able in this world of sin and incapacity. 
Not till the millennium, probably, shall 
we be able to do without police. But we 
ought to get on as well on sea as on land 
with those aids to civil processes, and the 
time will no doubt come when our fine 
national ships will be for police purposes 


‘only, and not for destroying each other, 


VI. 


For over acentury no foreign organized 


forces for war have marched in New 


York streets, until the uniformed crews 
of all nations paraded on the 28th of 
April through the streets of the metropo- 
lis, cheered at every step on their way by 
admiring thousands. It was a spectacle 
to bring tears to the eyes, and make one 
confident of the coming of the golden age 
of fraternity. But the most striking thing 
about this parade, as also it was in the 
mustered crews on shipboard the preced- 
ing day, was that the crews to us did not 
look like foreigners. The simple reason 
of this was that there was no nationality 
on display of which we have not abun- 
dant types in this country with which 
we are perfectly familiar. The tars who 
marched, whatever their features or com- 
plexion, whatever flag they carried, could 
find their own kind among the admir- 
ing throng that cheered them. It could 
not have seemed to them like a march 
in a foreign country; rather as if they 
were coming home. They saluted, to be 
sure, the American flag, they were cheered 
by the American people, yet under that 
flag are all the nations of the earth in the 
great republic. No new people were cre- 
ated for our experiment; only a new spir- 
it, we hope, came into the world, which is 
strong enough to transform all who come 
under its influence. Yes, it was a splen- 
did parade, and it was peculiarly Ameri- 
can, because it included the world. To 
us, we may say, nothing is foreign. 


Notre.—A paragraph in the May Study in relation to 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
was misleading. It shouid have said that in the adop- 
tion by the several States the action was initiated by 
the State Legislatures, but was through the medium 
of conventions. 
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POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 8th of May.— 

The Senate continued in session until April 
15th. The following are among the appointments 
made by the President during the month: Bartlett 
Tripp, of South Dakota, Minister to Austria-Hun- 
gary; Eben Alexander, of North Carolina, Minister 
to Greece ; James O. Broadhead, of Missouri, Minis- 
ter to Switzerland; Pierce M. B. Young, of Georgia, 
Minister to Guatemala and Honduras; Hannis Tay- 
lor, of Alabama, Minister to Spain; James 8. Ewing, 
of Illinois, Minister to Belgium; Daniel N. Morgan, 
of New York, Treasurer of the United States; Wil 
liam Lochren, of Minnesota, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions; Caleb W. West, Governor of Utah; Louis C. 
Hughes, Governor of Arizona; William T. Thornton, 
Governor of New Mexico. The rank of American 
Minister to France was raised to that of Ambassador. 

News was received from Honolulu, April 14th, 
stating that Commissioner Blount had declared the 
United States protectorate over the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands withdrawn. In compliance with his order the 
American flag had been hauled down from the gov- 
ernment buildings. 

Carter Harrison, Democrat, was elected Mayor of 
Chicago April 5th by a large plurality. 

At the State election in Rhode Island on the same 
day there was a failure to elect a Governor and other 
State officers, as none of the candidates received a 
majority of the votes cast. 

Political dissensions in the Choctaw Nation re- 
sulting in riot and bloodshed made it necessary for 
the War Department to send a body of troops into 
the Indian Territory on the 12th of April to main- 
tain peace between the two factions. 

On the 27th the International Columbian Naval 
Review, for which provision had been made by act 
of Congress, occurred at New York. Ten nations, 
namely, Great Britain, Russia, Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States, were represented. The ceremony of 
reviewing the fleet was performed by President 
Cleveland. On the following day there was a land 
parade of 4000 marines and sailors from the ships. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
was formally opened on the 1st of May; 300,000 
people were present at the opening. 

An insurrectionary movement in the state of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, was reported on the 20th. The 
rebels had captured three towns, and defeated a 
body of government troops. 

In Brazil general uneasiness was reported as pre- 
vailing, and in Rio Grande do Sul a revolutionary 
war was in progress. At Alegrette, on the 4th of 
April, the revolutionists defeated the government 
forces with great loss of life. On the 6th they took 
possession of San Juan and other towns in Rio 
Grande do Sul. Later despatches reported that the 
rebels had failed to maintain these positions, and 
were being driven towards the Uruguayan boundary. 

In the British House of Parliament, on the 21st, 
the Irish home-rule bill passed the second reading 
by a vote of 347 to 304. Very bitter opposition to 
the bill was manifested in Ulster, Ireland, resulting 
in several riots at Belfast. 


In France a new cabinet was formed on the 
April, with Charles Dupuy at its head. 

In Belgium, on the 10th of April, the Chamber of 
Deputies refused to pass a bill for universal suffrage. 
During the week which followed, strikes and riots 
occurred throughout the kingdom, and a revolution 
was thought to be imminent. On the-18th the 
Chamber reconsidered its action, and passed a uni- 
versal suffrage bill, with a provision for plural vot 
ing. Quiet was restored, and most of tbe strikers 
resumed work. 

The cholera appeared again in Russia, and the 
latest despatches reported that it was rapidly spread 
ing. Many deaths from the disease had also oc- 
curred at L’Orient, France. 

An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the Pri- 
mate of Hungary was made in Vienna, Austria, on 
the 10th of April. 

At Belgrade, Servia, April 14th, the young King 
Alexander effected a coup d'état by placing the Re- 
gents of the kingdom under arrest, and declaring 
that he would henceforth rule in his own name with- 
out their aid or interference. The-Skuptschina was 
dissolved, and a proclamation was made ordering a 
new election. A new ministry was also chosen. 
There was general rejoicing among the people of 
Belgrade, but later despatches reported that a strong 
feeling in opposition to the King was being encour- 
aged by the Liberals. 

Despatches from West Africa, received May 2d, 
reported that King Behanzin of Dahomey had sub- 
mitted to French authority, and had agreed to abdi- 
cate his throne, the French government to pay him 
a pension and fix his place of residence. 


3d of 


DISASTERS. 


April 11th.—An explosion of gas in a colliery at 
Pont-y-Pridd, Wales, caused the death of fifty-three 
men. 

April 12th.—A storm in northern Mississippi 
caused great destruction of property and the loss of 
sixteen lives, 

April 20th.—A storm on Lake Michigan caused 
the destruction of the new lake crib at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and fourteen workmen were drowned. 

April 26th.—Several tornadoes occurred in Okla- 
homa, destroying: much property, and killing more 
than a hundred people. 


OBITUARY. 


April 7th—In San Francisco, California, the 
Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, the first Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of California, aged eighty- 
one years.—In New York city, George I. Seney, 
financier and philanthropist, aged sixty-seven years. 

April 10th.—In the city of Mexico, Manuel Gon- 
zales, ex-President of the Mexican Republic, aged 
seventy-three years. 

April 18th.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Lucy Lar- 
com, poet, aged sixty-seven years. 

April 19th.—In Rome, Italy, John Addington 
Symonds, English author and critic, aged fifty-three 
years. 

April 21st.—In London, England, Edward Henry 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, aged sixty-seven years. 
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THE PRECINCT. 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


NDREW and Pettigrew were about equal- 

\ ly well known in the county. They had 
both belonged to the same estate but 
as different per- 
was a 


as boy Ss, 
as their 
small, 
who had been house- 


their lives had been 
Pettigrew 
ooking, bright mulatto, 
servant and had picked up a good deal of in 
formation, ineluding both reading and writing, 
of whieh he was as vain as he was of his slim 
and bushy hair. Andrew 
black, raw-boned creature, as dull as he 
ugly, and as ungainly as he was tall. He 
been cow-boy till he grew too big, 
became a steer-driver. 
coupled with his easy good-nature, that 
due the intimacy between him and his young 
master, out of which possibly grew the follow- 
ing incident. 

His ‘“‘‘marse Jolnnie” 
that Andrew had 
gave him credit for,” 


slender, keen- 


sols. 


figure Was a big, 
was 
had 
and then he 
It was to this position, 


was 


had always declared 
than people 
which did not necessarily 
imply great wisdom. Between Andrew and 
Pettigrew there had always existed a strong 
enmity, and the small mulatto frequently ex- 
ercised his ingenuity to tease and worry “ that 
ugly, black, big-moufed nigger.” Only onee 
did he carry it too far. Andrew him to 
write a valentine for him to his sweetheart, a 
young house-girl in the family, and when An- 
drew delivered it, it turned out to be a ridicu- 
lous piece of nonsense, which brought down 
upon her black lover her lasting anger. Pet- 
tigrew thought it a good joke, and boasted of 
it, but Andrew suddenly struck out. He would 
perhaps in his fury have broken his neck, had 
not his young master come up at the moment 
and saved him. Pettigrew never forgot it. 

After the war Pettigrew turned ont to be 
a great politician, and, with his acecomplish- 
ments, became quite a leader in his county. 
Andrew was one of the very few negroes who 
stood by their masters. He declared that he 
was “a gent’man,” and was going “to vote 
wid de gent’mens,” and he did. It subjected 
him to no little obloquy and trouble, and his 
temper and health both suffered. 

The county was a very close one, and for 
several reasons was an important one in the 
district, and Pettigrew, as “ in it, beeame 
aman of prominence. His precinct was talked 
of even in other counties; only Andrew, of all 
his color who voted there, withstood him. The 
latter possessed a certain influence due to a 
singular cirenmstance. He claimed to see 
Spirits, and to have the gift of prophecy. His 
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“more sense 


got 


boss” 


habit of roaming about at night, his fearless- 
graveyards, and a certain unusnal 
knowledge of the weather, coupled with his 
singular appearance 
him credence, 
in the county. 


ness of 


and his moody look, gave 
and he was not a little feared 

This saved him from trouble 
which he would otherwise have had, and he 
remained only those who, had 
they not been afraid of him, would have taken 
more 


ostracized by 


active steps. 
Finally Pettigrew, as 
vices, Was given 


a reward for his ser- 
a& position as warden in a ne- 
asylum. He had not there 
it began to be rumored in the old 
county that Andrew was going crazy. Petti- 
grew himself, who happened to be at home, 
was present at the examination, and testified 
to a number of faets which went far to estab- 
lish the charge of insanity. Wandering about 
at night, familiarity with spirits, a claim to 
the gift of prophecy, all were proved. Andrew, 
when asked if he wished to say anything, said 
he was a trapper—that a graveyard was a good 
place for possums and old hares; that he some- 
times saw spirits, it was true, but he never 
troubled them and they never bothered him; 
and that Pettigrew liar. The negro 
magistrates, with “ Brother Johnson” at their 
head, decided that Andrew was crazy, and sent 
him on, 

There was an election coming on, and Petti- 
grew himself could not take Andrew to the 
asylum; but he told him he would be there 
soon, and he would attend to him; and he kept 
his word. Andrew was reported so often for 
refractoriness under Pettigrew’s wardenship, 
and appeared to be getting constantly so much 
worse, that finally he was removed to another 
ward, and, to the surprise of every one, was 
soon pronounced convalescent. In due time, 
indeed, he was declared well enough to go 
home for a while, and was released on trial. 
The report soon came back that he was en- 
tirely well. 

Some months after this, however, the next 
election came on. It was deemed very close, 
and every precinct in the State counted. An- 
drew’s young “marse Johnnie” was a candi- 
date in his county, and it was known that An- 
drew was working for him and was having 
much effect, notwithstanding the threats 
against him. Pettigrew was put up to run 
against him. 

Pettigrew, some little time before the elec- 
tion, went home. In a little while came the 


gro insane been 


long when 


was a 
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announcement that it might be better to send 
and bring Andrew back to the asylum. Petti- 
grew said he would take him. Two nights 
before the election a large meeting was held 
in a colored church not far from the voting- 
place, and it was rumored that Andrew was 
not crazy at all, and that Pettigrew had per- 
suaded him “to vote right.” Pettigrew ap- 
peared, and made a telling speech, announcing 
Andrew’s conversion, and that he would ap- 
pear the following evening and make a full 
recantation of his errors “ befo’ de meetin’.” 

The following evening, just at dusk, the 
hour appointed, Pettigrew repaired to the 
rendezvous, at the junction of two paths, and 
awaited his convert. He had in his hand a 
book and writing materials to make out a list 
of the voters. He was just becoming impa- 
tient when he heard him coming down the 
path through the pines. “I jest gwine to give 
you up,” he said, threateningly. 

“ Well, heah me,” said Andrew. 

“Yaas, heah you!” said Pettigrew, severely. 
“Ef you hadn’t been heah, you know what I'd 
done wid you ?” 

“ Yaas, I know,” said Andrew. 

“You done ‘member the times I done laid 
uick’ry upon yo’ back, down yonder, ’ain’t 
you?” 

* Yaas, I ’member,” said Andrew, meekly. 

“Well, now, come “long, and don’ you open 
yo’ mouf ’cep’ as I tells you; if you does, ’ll—” 
He made an expressive gesture, as if he held a 


whip in his hand, and turned down the vath 
through the pines, Andrew walking meekly 


behind him. They were in a little bottom, 
Pettigrew still walking before, when a noosed 
rope was suddenly thrown over his head from 
behind and jerked tight, and he was slung down 
on his back, with Andrew’s little black eyes 
close to his face. 

“Ef you say a word, I'll kill you right heah ;” 
and his big hands on Pettigrew’s throat proved 
his intention. In a minute more the mulat- 
to’s arms were tightly pinioned, and then the 
lunatic lifted him to his feet and said, “ Walk!” 

He came near fainting with fear, but he 
walked till he got to a small stream, his first 
fright somewhat relieved, as they were going 
out towards the road. 

“Wade!” said Andrew; and he waded in. 
Half-way across Andrew turned him at right 
angles and made him wade down stream, bow- 
ing low under the bashes which lined its banks. 
Deeper and deeper into the pines they pene- 
trated, Pettigrew growing more and more 
alarmed; but the faintest hesitation to obey 
his captor’s command brought the big hands 
to his throat with a dangerous clutch. Halfa 
mile down the stream Andrew ordered him to 
turn up a smaller branch, and a hundred or 
two yards up he lifted him to his shoulder as 
easily as he would a child, and walking out, 
pushed upward into the pines. Presently they 
came to a heavier thicket, and stooping low 
and making his way through the thorn bushes, 
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Andrew set him down in a little cleared spo: 
Pettigrew’s eyes nearly popped from their 
sockets; for by the dim light of the stars he 
saw the dull white of a number of old tom) 
stones, and recognized the fact that he was jy 
an old graveyard which was known throug);- 
out the country as being the worst spot for 
“harnts” in that section. 

Andrew set him against a small tree, around 
which he wrapped the end of the rope that 
bound him, and then took his seat on a fallen 
log just before Pettigrew, and looked at him 
silently. Presently he said, quietly, “ You kin 
talk now.” But he was mistaken; the mulat- 
to’s mouth was dry and his tongue parched. 

“Why’n’t you talk ?” asked Andrew, calmly. 

Pettigrew’s teeth chattered. 

“You cold?” said Andrew. “Ill warm you.” 
He arose and began to gather sticks. Petti- 
grew thought he might slip away, and glanced 
around. His captor appeared to divine his in- 
tention, for he suddenly came back to him, 
and rearranging the rope differently, made 
fast the end of it to the tree behind him. 

“Don’t you try it,” he said, threateningly. 

The divination of his thought struck the 
mulatto with more terror than all that had 
gone before. When the fire was kindled An- 
drew drew up his log and sat down again op- 
posite his captive. Presently he said: 

“Le’ me heah what you warn me to tell de 
meetin’.” 

“T don’ warn you to tell ’em nuttin,” said 
Pettigrew. 

“ Yaas, you does,” said Andrew; “cause you 
said so. Didn’t you say so?” 

“Yaas, but I don’ warn it now.” A gleam 
struck him. “Andrew,” he said, “ef you'll 
le’ me off I won’t trouble you no more; I won't 
take you back to the’sylum. I'll let you ‘lone; 
I swah I will.” 

Andrew looked at 
“Humph!” he grunted. 
speak.” 

Pettigrew remained silent. 

“Say yo’ pra’rs, den,” muttered Andrew. He 
leaned over, picked up a burning chunk from 
the fire, and walked around towards his pris- 
oner. 

Pettigrew’s eyes popped. 
said. 

“All right; begin.” Andrew sat down 
again and stuck the chunk back into the 
embers. 

Pettigrew began, stammeringly enough, and 
said his prepared speech, “ Muh fellow-citi- 
zens” and all. He made no mention of An- 
drew. 

“Tell ’em ’bout me,” said Andrew. 

“What mus’ I tell ’em ?” 

“Tell ’em what a nice white gent’man I is.” 

His captive uttered a few sentences sufli- 
ciently landatory. 

“‘ Dat’s enuff,” said Andrew, presently. “Now 
tell em how you gwine treat me down yonder 
at de ’sylum.” 


him in contempt. 
“Le’ me heah you 


“Tl speak,” he 
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Pettigrew protested, but the chunk of fire 
ume out again. 

How many licks you hit me down dar?” 
isked Andrew. 

‘]—I—I don’ know; I mighty sorry I hit 

you any.” 
“] is too,” said Andrew. “ 
inv dey wuz, but I know ’twuz mo’n a hun- 
derd: I know dat; an’ I gwine hit you a clean 
hunderd to even ’em up.” 

He arose, and turning, cut a bunch of stout 
switches. Suddenly a thought seemed to 
strike him. “ You see dem switches?” he said, 
pointing at them where they lay on the ground. 
“Well, I warn you to write me a letter, an’ ef 
you'll write it right, mebby Vll let you off; 
mebby I will. You know you writes mighty 
good, cause you’s got a heap o’ eddication. 
You wuz brought up in de house, and I warn’t 


I don’ know how 


“YOU COLD? 
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nuttin but a steer-driver. You’s a yaller man, 
an’ I ain’t nuttin but a ugly, big-mouf black 
I done write, know, 
cause you writ mea valentine once, you ’mem 
ber. You cyahs pen an’ ink ’roun’ wid you, 
jes like muh ole marster used to do when he 
went to court. You got ’em in yo’ pocket now, 
an’ now I warn you to write.” 

Pettigrew by this time was ready to promise 
anything. “I will,” he said. “What you 
warn me to write? Who mus’ I write to?” 

“Well,” said Andrew, pensively, “I warn 
you to write to de meetin’.” 

Pettigrew’s eyes brightened ; he saw escape 
in it. 

Andrew saw it “T warn you to write 
it mighty good,” he said. “Ef you don’t, I’s 
gwine to kill you right heah.” 

A little of Pettigrew’s courage came back in 


nigger. see you you 


too, 


I'LL WARM YOU” 
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the presence of Andrew’s mildness, and he said, 
“Ef you wuz to kill me dey’d hang you.” 

“ Dey don’t hang ’stracted folks,” said An- 
drew. “I done larnt dat at de ’sylum, and you 
know you’s de one dat tol’ ’em I wuz ’stracted.” 
He leaned down over him and peered into his 
face. 

“Tl write,” said Pettigrew, brokenly. 

Andrew got out the ink, pen, and paper, and 


placed the book on Pettigrew’s knee. “I's 
gwine cyah it to muh little Johnnie fust. He 


kin read writin’ mighty good; jes ez good ez 
you kin,” he added, “ An’ ef dey’s anything 
wrong, er ef he cyarn’t read it, ’s gwine to let 
you starve to death right heah.” 

Pettigrew protested. “ What you warn me 
to write ?” he asked, feebly. 

“ Well,” said Andrew, meditatively, “I warn 
you to write ’em what a nice, white, colored 
gent’man Lis, jes like you done said tome heah, 
and dat I ain’t no mo’ ’stracted den you is; an’ 
I warn you to tell ’em dat you dene had to go 
right back to de ’sylum, and dat you done git 
de word fum Waslh’n’ton dat dey’s all to vote 
to-morrow fer muh young marse Johnnie, and 
dat ef dey don’t de word ’ll come fum Wash’- 
n’ton ‘bout it. Kin you ’member dat ?” 

Pettigrew remained so Jong immersed in 
thought that Andrew said, suddenly rising: 

“Nem mine; I don’ b’lieve I warn dat any- 
ways; Lis a’stracted nigger, an’ I ruther burn 
you a little anyways.” And he turned to the 
fire and pulled out a chunk again. 

Pettigrew protested that he would write, 
and after a little his keeper replaced the 
chunk, and loosening his right arm, gave him 
his pen and book. He squatted by him, and 
held the inkstand in one hand and the blazing 
knot in the other. 

“Begin by tellin’ em what a nice gent’man 
I is,” he said, following with his eye the slow 
tracing of the pen on the paper. Pettigrew 
wrote carefully. 

“ Now read it,” said Andrew. 

He read it, and it appeared to satisfy him. 

“ Dat’s it,” he said, approvingly. ‘“ Now tell 
’em how you’s got to go right back to de ’sy- 
lum. Now read it. Arn harh!” he said, nod- 
ding with satisfaction as it was read. “Now 
tell ’em how de word done come fum Wash’n’- 
ton, and dey mus’ vote fer muh young mars- 
ter, an’ do ev’yt’ing jes like I say.” It was 
written. 

“Now sign yo’ name to it,” he said, “and 
‘dress it to de meetin’, to Brer Johnson; cause 
I ain’t no great han’ at foldin’,” he apologized. 
“But don’ seal it,” he said, with a sudden 
change of manner. “I gwine git my little 
Johnnie to read it; he can seal it; an’ ef dee’s 
a word wrong in it,” he said, leaning down and 
looking at it keenly, “I gwine to lef’ you heah 
to starve to death. You ’member ‘bout dat 
valentine ?” 

The explanation of his prisoner appeared to 
satisfy him, and he took the letter and started 


away. 
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“You ain’ gwine to lef’ me heah in dis place 
by myself, is you?” asked the captive, glan: 
around fearfully. 

*Yaas; you'll have plenty of company,” said 
Andrew, grimly. “Evil sperrits all aroun’ 
heah, thick as dem bushy hyahs on yo’ head; 
Isees ’em heah any time; two on ’em oye; 
yonder now, a-settin’ upon dat tombstone eri) 
nin’ at you.” He half turned, faced the tom) 
stone, and taking off his hat. bowed polite] 
evenin’, marster,” he said. “Hope 
you’s well dis evenin’. Dey ain’ gwine hu’t 
you till I come back,” he added, reassuringly, 
to Pettigrew, “ef you keep right quiet ; ef you 
don’, dey’ll roas’ you right whar you settin’, 
I gwine to leab de fire heah fer ’em. 
yo’ eye on him, good marster, tell I come back,” 
he said, with another bow to the tombstone. 
He examined the rope carefully, and turning, 
disappeared with his letter in his hat. 

It was ten o’clock when he walked into the 
meeting at the church. At first 
much excitement with some threats against 
him, but his coolness held them at bay. He 
walked up to the desk of the clerk, and with a 
sudden instinctive power of command, ordered 
him to call the meeting to order. It was done, 
and he produced his letter. It created con- 
sternation; but the writing was undoubted, 
and Andrew’s story too straightforward and 
earnest to be questioned. His sudden powe1 
of command, or something, placed the meeting 
under his control, and the leaders became his 
lieutenants. 

The next day the precinct, under the lead 
of “Brer Johnson,” to the astonishment of 
every one, and of no one more than himself, 
went solidly for Andrew’s “marse Jolinnie,” 
and he was elected. It was claimed after- 
wards that this was a trick of certain poli- 
ticians; but it is due to Pettigrew to say that 
he never united in the charge. He moved 
away from the county shortly afterwards, and 
he always declared that, whatever others 
might say, he knew that Andrew was “a 
’stracted nigger.” : 


“Good 


Jes keep 


there was 


A VERY BRIGHT SALLY. 

SHE was a partisan of sex. She believed 
that the world was divided into two great op- 
posing parties, the one made up of men, the 
other of women. He didn’t sympathize with 
this idea, but he was of a combative disposi 
tion. He liked an argument, and so when she 
discoursed upon the manifest superiority of 
woman over man, he naturally took up the 
cudgels for his kind. He did not extol the vir- 
tues of man so much as he called attention to 
the failings of womankind. In the course of 
his enumeration of these failings he observed 
that woman has no sense of humor. 

Her eyes flashed as she retorted, “ Then 
why is it that all bright bits of repartee, 
whether made by men or women, are called 
Sallies ?” 

And he weakly confessed himself vanquished. 











A DEMURRER. 


Sue. “The children of cousins are ’most always stupid.” 


He. “Oh! no! 


A FINELY CONSTRUCTED SENTENCE. 

WuHo says there is no American language ? 
Here is evidence that in some portions of our 
land a tongue is spoken that is as distine- 
tively our own as Baboo is distinctive of the 
Indian. 

Professor F., of Harvard, tells the tale, in 
which he represents himself as having gone to 
apicnic. After the affair was well under way 
a carpenter, a sturdy New-Englander, appeared 
on the scene with several planks, out of which 
he proceeded to construct the dinner tables. 
Noting the unwonted thickness of the planks, 
the professor chaffingly inquired why it was 
necessary to use such heavy timber. 

“Why ?” returned the carpenter. “ Why, in 
order that not when dinner’s half eat tables 
migh€ squash and vittles leave us.” 

It was some hours before the professor was 
able to translate this satisfactorily, but he 
finally discovered that it was possible to do so. 


PATRIOTIC. 
AN INDEPENDENCE-DAY RHYME. 
Cap always speaks bad grammar on 
The day we celebrate, 
Because, he says, good English then 
Is inappropriate. 


My father and mother were cousins.’ 


NO REGARD FOR ETIQUETTE. 

HAVING been lavishly entertained in New 
York, Lord De Void endeavored to show his 
American friends some attention when they 
visited Scotland. There was an old castle 
at hand, and thither the host conducted the 
party. They were standing on the walls of 
the ruins, looking downward into the moat. 

“T was showing this place to a countryman 
of yours last year,” said his lordship, “ when 
the poor fellow was taken with dizziness and 
fell. His legs were broken, and he was alto- 
gether a wreck.” A series of sighs came from 
the ladies. There was one girl in particular 
whose sweet face took on a look of sorrow. 
This touched the host, and he moved to her side. 

“Thinking of that poor chap?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly. 
American.” 

His lordship looked puzzled, wondering 
whether it was a national custom to fall from 
ruined walls into dry moats, but he only que- 
ried, “ Yes ?” 


“Tt was so 


“Yes,” echoed the sweet American, indig- 
nantly; “some of my countrymen have no 


manners. The idea of doing a thing like that 
in your company, before your lordship had tak- 
en precedence !” 
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322 HARPER’S NEW 
SAINTS AND MARTYRS 
[On my snggesting to Mr. Paul when he asked my 
opinion of his poetry that it did not seem to me to be 
poetry, he made answer, ‘No; it’s dialect.”". To the 
further remark that I did not quite recognize it as 
dialect, he replied, ** Well, anyhow, it’s the cold frozen 
truth.”—C. H. W.] 
Saints an’ martyrs ? 
S’pose there be. 
Hain’t seen many ? 
*Tween you an’ me, 
P’r’aps thar ain’t many 
For ter see! 
But I’ve hearn a boy 
With grumblin’ look 
A-shoutin’, “ Ma! 
I want my book 
An’ I've seen a martyr 
Sarch every nook. 


” 


An’ a leetle gal 
I've known to cry, 

With an ache in her head— 
That was all in my eye— 

An’ a saint soothed her 
With a lullaby. 


An’ I’ve seen a man 
Without much hair 
Look for a thing 
That wasn’t there,— 
Whar he hadn’t put it— 
An’ swar an’ swear. 


Then I’ve seen the martyr 
Find the book— 

Nary a cross word, 
Or scoldin’ look,— 

An’ the boy at school 
A spellin’ prize took. 


An’ the leetle gal 
Woke up from sieep, 
To help the saint 
To dust an’ sweep,— 
An’ at night ’fessed up 
With contrition deep. 


For the feller, too, 
Without much hair, 

She found the thing 
(That lay just there, 

Whar he had put it), 
An’ a kiss to spare. 


Now J that boy 

Would ’a’ spanked with his book ; 
The leetle gal 

I'd ’a’ shook an’ shook,— 
An’ a feller without 

E’er a hair forsook. 


Saints an’ martyrs 
P’r’aps ain’t rife,— 
The woods ain’t full,_— 
But, bet yer life, 
I know one— 
An’ that’s my wife! 
JOHN PAUL. 


A POSSUM RIDGE BREACH OF PROMISE CASE. 

HE was a tall, gawky specimen of the Pos- 
sum Ridge type of humanity, and after he had 
edged his way timidly into a well-known law 
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office he stood for some time in embarrassed 
silence, nervously twisting his broad-brimmed 
hat,while he shifted his weight from one foot to 
the other. The lawyer was busy examining 
some papers, but after a while he looked up, 
and scanning his visitor closely, said, 

“Well, sir, did you wish to see me ?” 

“IT reckoned I did,” the Possum-Ridger re- 
plied. “ You're one o’ them fellers that works 
at the law business, ain’t ye ?” 

“Tm a lawyer, sir. Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

“T’lowed so. I wanted a little information 
on a pint 0’ law.” 

“Well, what is the point ?” 

The young man gave his hat a twirl, shifted 
his weight to the other foot, and hesitating 
a moment, finally replied, “I wanted to ax 
what it’s wuth to fool a gal.” 

“To fool a girl!” the lawyer exclaimed. 
“I’m afraid I don’t understand what you mean.” 

“Why, to throw off on a gal. To promise 
to marry her, an’ then not do it.” 

“Oh,I see! You want to know how much 
damage the girl could elaim ?” 

“Jest so. I wanted to know what the law 
says on that p’int.” 

“Well, it depends a good deai on circum- 
stances in a case like that. The courts, afte: 


hearing the evidence, decide on the amount of 
damage.” 
“Then the law don’t jest set a certain figge 


up agin a feller?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“An’ you can’t tell how much the law ’ud 
be likely to figger the damage, I reckon ?” 

“No, not unless I was informed on all the 
points of the case.” 

“Waal, thar ain’t no p’ints to it o’ no ’count, 
[’low. I jest promised to marry one gal, an’ 
now I want to marry another.” 

“Did the girl you promised to marry give 
you any cause for breaking your promise?” 

“Waal, not any special cause, I reckon.” 

“You just simply discovered that you loved 
another girl better, and concluded that you'd 
prefer to marry her—eh ?” 

“Waal, I dunno as it’s jest exactly like that 
thar, but you’re gittin’ sort o’ close to the p’int. 
I dunno as I love the last gal any better ’an 
the fust one much, but it pears like I’d ruther 
jine to her.” 

“If you don’t love her better, why would 
you rather marry her ?” 

“ Because it’s to my intrust in the way 0’ 
property. The last gal is wuth lots the most.” 

“Oh, I see! You are wanting to marry her 
for her money.” 

“Waal, no, not money exactly; but it’s jest 
*bout the same thing, I reckon. It’s truck 
that’s wuth money.” 

“ Well, do you consider that proper ?” 

“Don’t see whar thar’s nothin’ wrong in it. 
It’s a feller’s business to look out for his own 
intrusts, ain’t it ?” 

“T presume it is, to a certain extent, but 4 
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person may go too far. The girl you promised 
to marry has rights that should be respected.” 
“Reckon she ’ain’t no right to expect me to 
marry her when Id lose property by it.” 
“She certainly has, since you promised you 


would.” 

“Then you figger that the courts ’ud give 
‘er damages ?” 

“They certainly would.” 

“You hain’t no notion how much ?” 

“Quite a sum, [I’m sure.” 

“Then what you reckon I’d best do?” 

“Well, if you don’t want to marry the girl, 
you had better try to compromise the matter. 
Have you ever tried to settle it that way ?” 

“Yes: we talked it over some.” 

“Couldn’t you reach any agreement ?” 

“No; she wants too much. I offered her 
fair, 1 think, but she wouldn’t nigh accept my 
offer. She jest wants a whole pile o’ damages.” 

“How much did you offer her?” 

“T offered her a bob-tail calf that’s wuth 
ever’ cent o’ four dollars.” 

“What ?” 

“Tackly did, shore an’ sartin. It was awild 
offer, I know, but I wanted to tote fair with 
the gal, an’ I was willin’ to give ’er too much.” 

“How much did she waut ?” 

“She wanted me to fling in a lame sheep 
‘long with the calf.” 

“And you wouldn’t do it ?” 

“Narry time I wouldn’t. She’s ’way off in 
her figgerin’, I “low.” 
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“ Well, you'd better accept her terms and let 
the matter rest.” 

“Whut? Give ’er the calf an’ fling in the 
sheep?” 

“Yes; you had better. That is your easiest 
way out of your difficulty.” 

“Reckon the law ’ud figger up that much 
agin me ?” 

“Tt certainly would, and a great deal more.” 

“But jest think, mister, that thar caif an’ 
sheep tuck together air wuth ever’ cent 0’ 
four dollars an’ six bits.” 

“IT don’t doubt it.” 

“Do you reckon the law is goin’ to slap sich 
a mount as that on a feller for not marryin’ a 
gal ?” 

“Tt will slap a great deal larger amount. 
I think the courts would give the girl four or 
five thousand dollars, and send you to prison 
because you couldn’t pay it.” 

““Whoo-ee! Do you reckow that’s a fact?” 

“T know it. You'd better compromise.” 

The Possum - Ridger stare a minute in 
amazement, then slowly turned and left the 
office. Five minutes elapsed; then he opened 
the door again, and poking bis head in, said: 

“Say, mister, I’ve figgered it out, an’ I’ve 
concluded I'd best marry the fust gal. She’s 
only got a feather bed, an’ the other’s got a 
cow; but the calf an’ the sheep’s wuth more 
than the difference atwixt ’em, an’ I'll be six 
bits ahead in the business by taking the fust 
gal. Good-by.” Tuomas P. Montrort. 


A TROUBLESOME YOUNGSTER. 
“Tode, bring me de tack-hammer an’ some tacks. Hain’t gwan have de table-clof hauled off.” 
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AN EQUIVOCAL COMPLIMENT.—Drawn by GeorcEe pv MAURIER. 


LaDy Prattier, a confirmed first-nighter (to eminent actor-manager): ‘I congratulate you on your 
success last night, Mr. McStamp!....how gcod you were! it was all charmin’—so light, so bright, so 
and oh! such nice long entr’actes, you know !".... 





























LITERARY NOTES. 


BY 


FFNHREE or four years ago, when Micah Clarke 
| appeared, quite unheralded, the work of an 
unknown man, it was discovered that we pos- 
sessed a new novelist with that rarest of en- 
dowments, the historical imagination. Now 
Dr. Conan Doyle has performed another deed 
of derring-do, for, in The Refugees,’ he has in- 
vited comparison with his own admirable work 
in the same kind. It is high praise to say that 
the result justifies his courage. The new tale 
is a brilliant and fascinating story. The period 
is the same as that of Micah Clarke, but, as the 
readers of the MAGAZINE do not need to be re- 
minded, the scene is laid in France and in 
America, and the controlling event is the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. One does 
not easily recall a more vivid picture of the 
court of Louis the Great, with its splendor, its 
misery, its meanness, its dignity, its culture, 
its ignorance, its intrignes, and bigotry, and 
scepticism, and piety, and’ indecency? Louis 
himself appears with certain attributes of 
kingship, if not of manhood, which make him 
a more dignified personage than Thackeray ad- 
mits him to be. Madame de Montespan, the 
beautiful, the diabolical, dazzles from the 
page, and bows her haughty head only after 
a conflict on which the reader does not look 
unsympathizing. It is the figure of Madame 
de Maintenon, however, about which contro- 
versy will stir. Dr. Doyle concedes her to be 
a bigot, a prude, self-absorbed, even self-seek- 
ing. But he knows her better than any wight 
has known her these two hundred years. He 
has studied her smiles and frowns and wiles 
He has seen the slow blood mantle her cheek 
and her white hand tremble. He has felt the 
steady gaze of her luminous gray eyes. He 
has heard the thrill in her vibrant voice. And 
he knows that despite her bigotry, her piety 
was sincere; despite her ambition, her love 
was profound and tender; despite her subtlety, 
she was Majesty’s best friend and counsellor. 
Shall any late-plodding historian gainsay the 
witness of this on-looker and contemporary ? 
If he breathes the atmosphere of courts, he 
knows the Paris of the citizen not less familiar- 
ly, and rural France, and the slow ocean voy- 
age of 1685, and French and English colonial 
America, in Canada and the wild border settle- 
meuts of New York. There is such a breath- 


' The Refugees. A Novel. By A. Conan Doyte, Au- 
thor of “Micah Clarke,” ete. Illustrated. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 
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less whirl and rush of events in this book that 
at first one does not see what pains are spent 
upon the figures. De Catinat and Amos Green 
and the Seigneur de Sainte-Marie and De 
Lhut and Father Ignatius Marat are as actual 
as Louis himself. It was a horrible time, and 
the book is full of horrors. But a sense of art 
dominates all, and the reader is never asked to 
face what he cannot bear. And, indeed, it is 
less dreadful than Baird’s story of the Hugue- 
not persecution in France, or Parkman’s, of the 
French and Indian wars in America. For the 
historian must see the victims perish; but the 
novelist, while he is true to truth, may yet be 
the Earthly Providence who shall save his peo- 
ple from the very jaws of death. The reality 
and rotundity, so to speak, of these Huguenots 
and Catholics rouse in the critical reader a 
misgiving that they may be nineteenth-cen- 
tury comrades, after all, masquerading in the 
flowing wigs and high-heeled shoes of the 
seventeenth. But he is reassured on perceiv- 
ing that they are really of their time, in 
thought, habit, and action, and that it is their 
intense vividness which gives them their illu- 
sive modernity. If Dr. Conan Doyle, who 
knows all about shields and crests and quar- 
terings, has no family motto (which it is per- 
haps profanation to suppose of any well-to-do 
Englishman), a literary Herald’s College, ex- 
amining his pretensions through his books, 
would promptly accord to him the honorable 
legend, Palmam qui meruit, ferat. 


Except, perbaps, Lamb, no essayist 
been so much beloved as the gentle master of 


has 


the Easy Chair. He talks so simply, so friend- 
lily; he seems to admit us to such intimate 
mental hospitality ; he so constantly takes for 
granted in us a high-mindedness equal to his 
own; he is so chivalrous towards women and 
children and the helpless ; he is so patient with 
honest stupidity, and so scornful of dishonest 
smartness,of sham and meanness—that he wins 
us by character not less than by literary charm, 
and our affection keeps pace with our admira- 
tion. Yet how great is this literary charm! 
His beautiful style dispenses with all extrinsic 
ornament. It is clear as crystal, yet full of 
color, and the sensitive ear of the musician un- 
consciously measures his periods. The plastic 
arts, music, the drama, travel, were dear and 
familiar to him, enriching his work. The range 
of subjects in this welcome second volume of 
his Essays is as wide as in the first: art, 









































































travel, social topics, ethics, politics, biography, 
municipal reform. Like that earlier master 
of literature whom he loved, he leaves almost 
nothing untouched, aud touches nothing which 
he does not adorn. As the very variety of his 
writing shows, his central theme is a plea for 
good society. In the words of his biographer, 
he demands the best society, which is not a 
matter of wealth, nor of some nobody’s descent 
from somebody who was somebody, or had 
something in some former generation, but a 
matter of intelligence and simplicity and kind- 
liness, freedom from vulgar show, the love of 
things that make for honor, purity, and nobil- 
ity in the most ordinary lives. In 1890, in his 
address as Chancellor of the University of New 
York, he said, “Amid the exaltation and 
coronation of material success, let this uni- 
versity here annually announce,in words and 
deeds, the dignity and superiority of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, and strengthen itself 
to resist the insidious invasion of that life by 
the superb and seductive spirit of material 
prosperity.” It was this calm yet passionate 
preference for higher things over lower, this 
confidence that no material prosperity could 
endure without devotion to ideal ends, even 
were it worth the seeking, which make the 
fifteen hundred gracious preachments of the 
Easy Chair an inspiration not less than a de- 
light. There cannot be too many volumes of 
“Other Essays” such as these.? 


Mr CHADWICK’s memorial’ of this prince- 
ly gentleman sketches lightly and tenderly 
his long career. For if his years were too 
few for the friends that loved bim and the 
world that needed him, yet in achievement and 
in influence he had gained what was more 
than equivalent to length of days. If by 
virtue of birth, association, mherited instinct, 
and the temperament that loves beauty and 
ease, and the quiet and still air of delightful 
study, he was an aristocrat, by conviction he 
was a democrat. And conviction conquered 
Handsome, witty, accomplished, a favorite of 
society, a recognized scholar, a successful au 
thor, he stood in his early manhood at the 
parting of the ways. Respectability, honor, 
and fortune were his for the taking. To be a 
reformer, to maintain that every advantage of 
fortune implied an added responsibility, to 
plead for negro emancipation or for woman’s 
rights—this seemed “low” to Fifth Avenue 
and Beacon Street. He chose this life of storm 
and stress. He turned lecturer for Freedom’s 
sake, and when be spoke in Philadelphia in 
1859 on “The Present Aspect of the Slavery 
Question,” the six friends who accompanied 


2 Other Essays from the Easy Chair. By Groner 
Witiiam Curtis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $100. (Harper's American Essayists.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

> George William Curtis. By Joun W. CHaDwIcK. 
With Portraits. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
(Harper's Black and White Series.) New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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him to the hall carried revolvers, and six 
hundred policemen held at bay a mob which 
shattered the windows and flung stones at th 

audience. He thought highly, Mr. Chadwick 
tells us, of the advice which Sir Philip Sidney 
gave his brother, “Whenever you hear of a 
good war, go to it.” His wars were for mu- 
nicipal purification, for the right of women to 
a larger life, for honesty in the public service, 
for independence in polities, and for the con- 
duet of the civil government on business prin 

ciples. He turned editor, as well as lecturer, 
and for a quarter of a century, through th: 
columns of HARPER’s WEEKLY, he shaped 
public opinion to the most honorable and use- 
ful ends. He gave all he had to the general 
good, and yet, says his friend, the best he had 
to give was himself, his personality, so quiet 
yet so strong, interpenetrating alike his great 

est duties, and his humblest tasks, and his 
most leisured hours as well, with something 
very noble, sweet, and good. 


THE brief memoir of Phillips Brooks by his 
brother, Dr. Arthur Brooks,* is a memorial not 
less noble than that of Mr. Chadwick to his 
friend. Once, when a holy man died, it is re- 
lated that the king came down from his throne 
and wept over the face of the dying prophet, 
and cried, “O, my father, my father, the char- 
iot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” Of 
the Israel of the Church, Phillips Brooks was 
indeed the chariot and the horsemen. With 
the courage of the warrior, he was content, in 
times of peace, to draw the burdens of the or- 
ganization which he loved. The great con- 
gregation whom he helped onward—the rich, 
the poor, the baffled, the unbelieving, women, 
young men-—these and a vast multitude not 
of his own communion, to whom his tremen- 
dous force and all-comprehending sympathy 
were as shield and buckler, echo in their 
hearts the lamentation of Joash, “O, my fa- 
ther, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof!” Rich as was his nature 
and splendid as was his equipment, it is as the 
great preacher that he will live. It was not 
scholarship nor eloquence nor rhetoric that 
thrilled his hearers so much as his personality, 
alight and aflame with sacred fire. His sym- 
pathy recognized the good in all faiths, his 
imagination revered the old, while his con- 
science compelled him to be ever ranging for- 
ward towards the new. His patriotism was 
intense, his citizenship a trust. Most of all, 
he was a complete man. His brother tr 
says of him that he was not a theologian, 10! 
an organizer, not a poet, but all his powers 
made up so noble and harmonious a wl 
that, by the very law of his being, he inspired 
and uplifted men. And such lives never « 


4 Phillips Brooks. By Rev. Arruur Brooks. 
Portraits. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents d 
=: Black and White Series.) New York: Harper and 
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ONE warm sunny day in January last, there 
came to an idle traveller, drifting slowly down 
the Nile,a great package of YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Just a little tired of tombs and of temples, of 
cartouches and of colossi, he tore open the 
wrapper, and found himself at once absorbed 
in Raftmates,® the story of another great river 
which flows in another direction, a great many 
thousands of miles away. The men and wo- 
men about him had stood still for at least six 
thousand years, while the nation whose land 
is washed by the Mississippi is sailing with 
the stream to progress and prosperity. Arabs 
and Nubians, Copts and Bedouins, Jews and 
Fellahin, act, and are acted upon, precisely as 
in the days when Moses was a young person 
in Egypt, and when Joseph, the son of Jacob, 
a Hebrew, was Prime Minister to the reigning 
King. 

Mr. Munroe proves himself as much at home 
on a raft as be has shown himself to have been 
in acanoe,acamp, oradory. And all the boys 
and girls for whom he writes in America are 
sure to enjoy as much his latest production as 
did the old boy of fifty, who forgot he was a 
Cook’s tourist in the most aged country on the 
globe, while he sailed down the Father of 
Young American waters with mates who have 
souls above bakshish; and who do not beg to 
live, or live to beg. 


Ir is to turn from comedy to tragedy to 
leave Mr. Munroe’s Raftmates and their muddy 
Mississippi, for the mighty Congo, and Mr. 
Stanley’s Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa.® 
When Nature decided to equip this energetic 
son of hers as a great explorer and organizer, 
she remembered to include in his moral ontfit 
a sense of justice, and a certain consideration 
for the under dog. If he is the most hard- 
headed of philanthropists, he is also the most 
humane of official bargain-drivers. In his lit- 
tle book of eighty pages, his own plans and 
suggestions for the extirpation of the slave 
trade disclose an equal mingling of benevo- 
lence and sharp common-sense, while his state- 
ments are sober and without rancor. The whole 
story of the opening of the Dark Continent to 
the Western world makes it once more plain 
that the great civilizer of nations is trade, with 
industrial arts. If “civlyzation doos git forrud 
sometimes upon a powder-cart,” it travels not 
less swiftly in the trader’s caravan, the trans- 
ports of the great commercial companies, the 
pack-loads of tools, machinery, and implements, 
that are moving up in an endless procession 
from the seaports to the interior. For a sover- 
eigu’s worth of barter stuffs, a Bakongo carrier 
takes seventy pounds weight of goods over a 
portage of two hundred and thirty miles, and 


° Raftmates. By Kink Mcunrog, Author of “ Canoe- 
mates.” Tllustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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not the least important part of his service is 
the spreading of the commercial spirit. Mr. 
Stanley says that whereas when he left the 
Congo, in 1884, the number of carriers thus 
employed did not exceed three hundred, there 
are now furnished by an area of thirty thou- 
sand square miles more than seventy-five thou- 
sand of these hardy and faithful messengers, a 
force much too small for the work to be done. 
And whereas the promoters of the Congo Rail- 
way calculated that one train a week would 
satisfy the necessities of the Upper Congo, it 
is already seen that a daily train will hardly 
suffice. When the railway reaches Stanley 
Pool two thirds of the Congo basin will have 
been freed from danger of slave-hunting, pre- 
datory wars, and massacres. 

It was the constant pleading of the heroic 
Livingstone which first drew the attention of 
Europe and America to the horrors of the na- 
tive slave trade. Little by little, publie opin- 
ion, we'l-aimed guns, missionary labors, and 
the disciplined courage of such men as Stanley, 
himself, have narrowed the hunting-grounds 
of the slaver, until he has been driven back 
from the coast, and the trading-stations, to the 
lake shores and the dangerous interior. Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, even Portugal, have 
spent money and men, to put down the mur- 
derous trattic. It is Great Britain which has 
done least, though her traditions bound her to 
lead the rest. No well-informed American can 
afford to leave Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
Africa unread. For the reader will discover, 
as he turns the pages, that if he had already 
found Stanley, the adventurer, an intelligent 
and profitable companion, he has still more to 
learn from Stanley, the man of affairs, the ex- 
ecutive spirit, the statesman, and the humani- 
tarian. 


In The Unexpected Guests,’ the latest of his 
series of little parlor plays, Mr. Howells shows 
us how cheerfully and with what clear con- 
sciences our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
Campbell, can fib when they wish to spare the 
feelings of those who come late to dinner. 
If the Recording Angel refuses to regard the 
stereotyped words, “Not at Home,” as a per- 
fectly justifiable synonyme for “ Not Visible,” 
or “Not Willing to be Bothered,” then there 
is laid up for our wives and our daughters a 
very serious trouble when the Book of Life 
comes to be balanced. 

The Willis Campbells are always getting 
themselves into social difficulties in an inev- 
itable sort of way, which is exceedingly amus- 
ing to everybody but the Willis Campbells. 
But then they are among the most agreeable 
people on our list of acquaintatice—they and 
their coterie—although (or perhaps because) 
their motto is not that of the unimaginative 


7 The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
(Harper's Black and White Series.) New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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Joe Gargery, “‘ Lies is lies, Pip.” The brilliant, 
epigrammatic, satiric little comedy will prove 
what Mr. Swiveller described as a “ boon” in 
fashionable summer hotels and country houses 
where guests are expected to amuse them- 
selves, and to entertain each other. 

Ir Dr. Dwight* does not take his pleasure 
sadly, like his English ancestors, at least he 
takes it seriously. In his hands lawn-tennis 
rises to the dignity of a vocation—one had al- 
most said to a consecration. Yet is he no Tri- 
ton of the minnows. He has no “ absolute 
shall.” It is not that there is a right and a 
wrong way, but only an advisable, a sufficient, 
a satisfactory way for each player. He would 
encourage individuality ; he would almost per- 
mit originality of play. Surely this is the ideal 
manual for’ the devoted tennis-player. Dr. 
Dwight gives the most minute and clear in- 
struction as to the size and nature of the court, 
the care of the ground, the weight, size, and 
balance of the racket, the choice of shoes, the 
time to rest and eat, and even the time to stoy 
playing. Withal, the paragraphs are so full 
of out-of-door air and the spirit of the game 
that the blind, listening to its counsels, might 
almost perceive the flying ball, and the lame 
chase it to its leafy lair. Like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Dwight has great faith in the 
nse of one’s wits. Mix your strokes with 
brains, he seems to say. Muscle is good, alert- 
ness is better, but judgment excelleth them 
all—judgment and strategy. Find out what 
stioke your opponent most dislikes, and keep 
playing it. Tire him out; surprise him; out- 
wit him; take any advantage you can get. 
All of which, however bad as morality, is good 
as tennis tactics. Two or three dozen illus- 
trations enhance the lucidity of this counsel 
of perfection, if that be possible, and even show 
the tyro how to “lob”—a deed of mystery 
which sounds as if it might have been origi- 
nally imparted in a whispered confidence by 
old Glubb to little Paul Dombey on the beach 
at Brighton. It is barely a dozen years since 
lawn-tennis invaded this country, and its cap- 
tives are legion. From the dufter to the cham- 
pion, there are few among them who might 
not learn something to his advantage from 
Practical Lawn-Tennis, while the chapter of 
“Cases and Decisions” is as authoritative a 
code, in its way, as the rulings of the Speaker 
of the House. 


Miss CELIA PEyTo, the Girl with a Temper,® 
being of ancient family, reckons one Signora 
Katharina, wife of Signer Petruchio, of Verona, 
among her famous ancestors. Manners change, 
but shrewishness abides. Mr. Finlay Knight, 


5’ Practical Lawn- Tennis. By James Dwroent, M.D. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

° A Girl with a Temper. A Romance of the Wills 
Act. By H.B. Frintay Knient. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
(Harper's Franklin Square Library.) New York : Har- 
per and Brothers. 


the author of this clever novel, calls it a Ro- 
mance of the Wills Act, and writes it, appar- 
ently, to show what a fantastic changeling 
sober and immutable Law may become on oc- 
casion. The scene is England, the actors are 
English gentry and the swell mob, the action 
that of every-day behavior, with one startling 
exception in conduct. The story is uncom 
monly bright, and all the characters are en- 
tertaining, though Mr. Knight seems to lavish 
pains on his villains with an audible chuckle. 
They are wonderfully “ well turned out,” as a 
sporting Englishman might say. Their mean- 
ness, brutality, and repulsiveness are flawless, 
and their “come-uppance,” in the last chapter, 
is not the behest of the moralist only, but the 
inevitable sequence of their actions. Readers 
who want an agreeable companion for a tire- 
some journey or an idle summer day will do 
well to remember Mr. Finlay Knight’s brilliant 
powers of entertaining, though it should be 
hinted, perhaps, that he could not have written 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose—nor she his 
Girl with a Temper. 


THE women of Mr. Bengough’s story'® could 
not have comprehended Miss Celia Peyto, with 
her irrationality, her scorn of bonds, and her 
passionate selfhood. They are two daughters 
of missionary Primitive Gospellers—brought 
up in England in the narrowest of sectarian 
schools, and sent out to Africa, with no know- 
ledge of life or themselves, to marry two al- 
most equally undeveloped young missionaries, 
for whom this arbitrary choice has been made 
by the Missionary Board. The interest of the 
novel lies in the gradual evolution of charac- 
ter, in these four people, within these threaten- 
ing conditions. This work is admirably done. 
The two missionaries, Samuel Arkwright and 
Jesse Runciman, who are merely missionaries 
at first, become men, each according to his 
heredity and environment. The two girls be- 
come women after their type. Everything 
happens because it must happen, and yet, as 
in life, each seems to choose his course at ev- 
ery turn. The drop of native blood in Jesse 
Runciman’s veins is more potent than all his 
arbitrary training. The slow working of love 
in Samuel Arkwright’s dull brain transforms 
the loutish and shallow youth into a man so 
manly that he can bear a false imprisonment 
without moral harm. Not only is the life at 
the lonely missionary station well told, but 
the rude, material civilization of the Cape 
towns is shown by a familiar hand. It is sor- 
did and hateful, but not the less impressive 
And if all these experiences and their mental 
fruition are excellent psychology, they are 10! 
therefore less excellent fiction. Few South 
African stories have been written with moi 
force and originality, fuller of action, mu! 
compact and logical. 


10 In a Promised Land. A Novel. By M. A. ben 
coven. 8vo, Paper, 530 cents. (Harper's Frank” 
Square Library.) New York: Harper and Brothers 








PiCTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
able critic remarked, some fifteen years 
hat “no painter has translated a play of 

Shakespeare into the language of the pencil 

as Mendelssohn has translated the Midsummer- 

Vight's Dream into the language of music.” 
He suggested that this failure was not to be 
inted for by saying that “no painter 

vho bas arisen since Shakespeare has pos- 
sessed a genius at all approaching that of the 
n sublimity and comprehensiveness.” It 

is rather beeause “we rarely find one genius 
exact harmony with another.” The artist 
must body forth his own conceptions; he can- 
it follow the lead of another. It was said of 

Hogarth that “‘ he could think like a great gen- 

is, but not after one”; and none but a painter 
who has the sympathy with Shakespeare which 

Mendelssohn evidently had when he wrote the 

music for the Dream can hope to interpret the 

poet in picture as Mendelssohn did in music. 
rhe most ambitious attempt to illustrate the 
ramatist pietorially was that of John Boydell, 
ho resolved to set all the famous painters of 
the day at work upon his edition of Shake- 
speare. The plan was first suggested at the 
time of the Shakespeare Jubilee in 1764, but it 
vas not until 1781 that the project was seri- 
sly discussed,and ten years later that the first 
serial part of the great work was published. 
Fuseli’s illustrations of the TZempest, the 

Vidsummer-Night’s Dream, Hamlet, and Macbeth 

are among the best. His Ghost in Hamlet 

was “the paramount attraction of the Boydell 

Gallery.” Itis said that an eminent metaphy- 

sician exclaimed, when he saw it, “ Lord, pre- 

serve me!” and declared that it haunted him 

nd the room; and this in spite of the ver- 
dict of the critics that “the costume is out- 
rageously wrong, and the limbs painfully out 
fdrawing.” Northeote’s illustrations of Rich- 
ad [1]. are noteworthy,and Reynolds’s “ Puck,” 

f ar in many reproductions, is deservedly 

famous, 

{mong more recent attempts to illustrate 
plays, Retzsech’s “ Outlines,” a series of 107 
etchings published in 1828, deserve special no- 
ce. Often overwrought and melodramatic, 
ud marred by frequent anachronisms, they 
ire sometimes admirable for their sympathetic 
appreciation of the poet’s idea. Those of the 

Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet, though not uni- 

formly excellent, are perhaps superior to the 

Knight’s “Pietorial Edition” (1838-43) is 

next one of any importance for its illus- 

trations, the best of which are views of the lo- 

ilities, monuments, costumes, and antiquities 

ted with the plays. The illustrations 

ot characters and scenes by Harvey are com- 
mplace and feeble. 

rhe edition illustrated by Kenny Meadows 

appeared at nearly the same time (1839-43), 

aud was in the main a notable example of 

how not to do it.” The representations of 
haracters, except Falstaff and a few other 
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comic personages, were wretched caricatures. 
Many of the minor cuts—vignettes, tail-pieces, 
etc.—were of decidedly better quality. 

Sir John Gilbert’s designs,engaged by the bro- 
thers Dalziel for Staunton’s edition (1252-60), 
are far in advance of these earlier attempts at 
wood-cut illustrations. Though often mere 
sketches, they are always spirited and full of 
character, To my way of thinking, they set 
Shakespeare’s men and women before us more 
graphically than Selous’s pictures in * Cassell’s 
Illustrated Shakespeare ” (1865-9), or Frank 
Howard’s in the “Howard Shakespeare” of 
1876, or Gordon Brown’s in the “ Henry Irving” 
edition (1888-90), though there are scattered 
examples of considerable merit in all these. 

Single plays have now and then been illus- 
trated with exceptional vigor and grace, as in 
the “ International Shakespeare,” published by 
Cassell, of which only three or four volumes 
have appeared; but no other complete edi- 
tions seem to me worth mentioning. 

It is remarkable that no good original work 
of this kind has been done in our own country 
until now. Mr. Abbey, whose illustrations of 
the Comedies are now in course of publication 
in HARPER’s MAGAZINE, is the first American 
artist to enter this attractive field, and his de- 
signs mark an epoch in the pictorial treatment 
of Shakespeare. All his predecessors, not ex- 
cepting John Gilbert, who comes nearest to 
being an exception, have been more or less 
conventional. Mr. Abbey, whatever may be 
his faults and defects, is at least free from this 
one. This is at once his merit and his misfor- 
tune, so far as immediate recognition and ap- 
preciation are concerned. Were he less ori- 
ginal he would meet a more cordial welcome 
from a public accustomed to weak conven- 
tional caricatures of Shakespeare’s men and 
women, ghosts, monsters, and fairies. But the 
many-headed beast is not incapable of educa- 
tion. It will gradually get used to this fresh 
and admirable work of Mr. Abbey’s, and will 
then be surprised that it did not recognize its 
merit from the first. 

It is fortunate, on the whole, that his illustra- 
tions appear in serial form. I have observed 
that the critics not unfrequently say of certain 
numbers that they are better than the preced- 
ing ones; but generally the improvement is 
less in the artist than in the critic, who is 
coming to find out the right point of view, and 
to see meaning and beauty in what had seem- 
ed only blurred, blotchy, and unintelligible. 
Ten plays have now been illustrated by Mr. 
Abbey, and there are few things in the entire 
list that are better than the very first picture 
(Fa'staff and Bardolph) in the first number— 
the Merry Wives, published in December, 1889. 
All the characters and scenes from that play— 
the sentimental no less than the comic—are 
capital. “Sweet Anne Page” is veritably 
sweet and fair, and not inferior as a portrait 
to Dame Quickly or Slender or fat Jack him- 
self. The scene in which the corpulent old 
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sinner is driven out-of-doors in female dress is 
as carefully studied in all its details, and as 
dramatic in its effect, as any composition the 
artist has produced since. If the critics will 
turn to this number of the Magazine, they will 
wonder what was the matter with their spec- 
tacles three years and a half ago. 

If some of the drawings for the Merchant of 
Venice (April, 1890) are disappointing, it is on 
account of the choice of subjects rather than 
the execution. ‘The comedy barely escapes 
being a tragedy, and to this its interest is 
largely due; but Mr, Abbey keeps quite exclu- 
sively to the comedy scenes. Shylock eppears 
only in the first illustration, bargaining with 
Antonio and Bassanio; a striking group, and 
skilfully “set” in St. Mark’s Place, with the 
doves fluttering about the corner of the Ducal 
Palace as Shakespeare may have seen them if 
he was ever in Venice—as possibly he was— 
and as we see them nowadays. In the trial 
scene, so rich in suggestions for the artist, we 
have only the fine full-page figure of Portia 
uttering the immortal plea for merey. The 
Portia receiving the first kiss of Bassanio after 
the choice of the right casket is by no means 
so satisfactory. The full-page casket scene, 
on the other hand, is faultless every way. The 


full-page cut for the first scene (“ Exeunt Sala- 
rino and Salani”) illustrates Mr. Abbey’s ten- 
dency at times to make too much of an insig- 
nificant point in the action for mere pictorial 


effect. The locale is Venice throughout, and 
the grouping of the persons is excellently man- 
aged, but there are a hundred scenes in the 
play of a hundredfold more dramatic impor- 
tance aud interest. 

It would take too much space to comment, 
even in this slight way, on the drawings for 
other plays. If there is a certain inequal- 
ity in them, it is mainly attributable to the 
fact that the plays are not at all equally suit- 
ed to pictorial illustration. Measure for Mea- 
sure is perhaps the least suggestive in this re- 
gard,and it has yielded the least satisfactory 
results to Mr. Abbey’s pencil. It has no comic 
characte:s or seenes that readily admit of 
graphic presentation; and Isabella, thongh 
one of Shakespeare’s loveliest feminine crea- 
tions, has not proved particularly inspiring to 
our artist. With All’s Well, which at first 
thought might seem equally unpromising, he 
has been far more successful. The Countess 
and Helena are charming in different ways; 
and Parolles, alike in his glory and his shame, 
is most humorously set forth. The fool, like 
Touchstone and all the other wearers of mot- 
ley, is the very embodiment of the dramatist’s 
merry conception. 

The illustrations of The Tempest are of ima- 
gination all compact. The scene in which the 
mysterious banquet disappears is perhaps not 
up to the high standard of the rest. 
the delicate Ariel of our fancy, and Caliban 
has never been more vigorously pictured. 

The Twelfth Night drawings are all capital, 





Ariel is. 


except that Maria is not sufficiently », 
She is a little body packed full of mis: hief 
from top to toe, as Shakespeare has taken par- 
ticular pains to tell us. Viola playfully refers 
to her as Olivia’s “giant,” and when Toby 
calls her “ Penthesilea,” it is in the same vei 
of merry irony that he compares her to the 
queen of the Amazons. Elsewhere he says, 
“Here comes the little villain”; and again, 
“Look, where the youngest wren of mine 
comes.” The wren was regarded as the small- 
est of birds, and the youngest of the brood 
is the smallest in the nest. She is like Puck 
in petticoats, the personification of mischief in 
miniature. Malvolio, Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
and the Clown are all as true to the life as 
photographs—more so, indeed, like portraits 
painted by an artist who puts the complete 
man before us, and not merely his look at the 
moment of facing the camera. Sir Andrew is 
the “natural fool” he knows himself to be 
the one thing he really does know. When 
Malvolio, soliloquizing, refers to a “ foolish 
knight,” Andrew, in hiding with his friends, 
exclaims, “ That’s me, I warrant you.” 
Sir Andrew,” Malvolio adds; and “I knew 
’twas I; for many do call me fool” is the asi- 
nine rejoinder. The Clown, on the other hand, 
is no born fool, though the motley is his pro- 
fessional garb. He is the most sentimental 
of this group of characters in Shakespeare, as 
his songs and sundry little touches indicate 
plainly enough. Mr. Abbey has caught this 
phase of the character in the scene where he 
is singing “Come away, come away, death”: 
and Viola’s loving, longing look at the Duke 
from behind is an exquisite touch in the same 
drawing. 

With the comic characters in Love's Labor's 
Lost Mr. Abbey Las beemw equally successful; 
but I do not quite like the long-necked Prin- 
cess in the scene where the King is welcoming 
her. In the illustration of iv. 3, where the 
King is looking up at Biron in the tree, a lib- 
erty appears to be taken with the text, accord- 
ing to which Biron comes down and advances 
to the King and the rest before they are aware 
that he has been hidden within ear - shot. 
“ Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy,” he says 
to himself (it is probably meant to be an 
“aside”); then he does step forth, addressing 
the startled King with, “Ah, good my liege,” 
etc. For pictorial effect, however, Mr. Abbey's 
interpretation is evidently better. 

As I have said, these drawings by Mr. Ab- 
bey, in my humble opinion, mark an epoch in 
the pictorial illustration of Shakespeare, aud 
their remarkable merit, if not immediately 
acknowledged and appreciated, is sure in time 
to gain the recognition it deserves. The com- 
pleted series, appropriately brought out in 4 
sumptuous volume, will form a gallery of pic- 
tures worthy of the immortal dramas tliat !- 
spired them, and will be a joy forever to the 
student and lover of Shakespeare. 

WiuiaM. J. RoLre. 
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SOME SANITARY ASPECTS OF BREAD-MAKING,* 
BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D., 


COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, NEW YORK CITY. 


T is necessary, if one would understand the 
i sanitary aspects of bread-making, to fully 
comprehend the present theory held by scien- 
tists of germs and the part played by them in 
disease. I am able to put this somewhat more 
strongly. The theory of disease germs is 
merely the name given to the knowledge had 
of those germs by medical men, a knowledge 
which is the result of innumerable experi- 
ments. Being this, the old term of a “ theory” 
has become a misnomer. <A germ of a dis- 
ease is a plant so small that 1 do not know 
how to express intelligibly to the general reader 
its lack of size. When this germ is intro- 
duced into the blood or tissues of the body 
its action appears to be analogous to that 
which takes place when yeast 
is added to dough. It attacks 
certain elements of the blood 
or tissues and destroys them, 
at the same time producing new 
substances. After yeast has 
fermented a “ batch” of dough 
it can never again effect fermen- 
tation in that same batch, be- 
cause it has exhausted or de- 
stroyed the material necessary 
toitsaction. So it is also with 
certain germs, as those of small- 
pox for example. After they 
have once worked in a human 
body they can never again affect 
the same body. This rule has 
very few exceptions. 

But the germs of the greater 
part of the germ diseases— 
that is, of the infectious and contagious dis- 
eases — will develop or increase in number 
without being in the body of a human being, 
provided always you give them the proper 
conditions. These conditions are to be found 
in dough which is being raised with yeast. 
They are warmth, moisture, and the organic 
matter of the flour on which the germs, after 
certain changes, feed. 

It is necessary to remember at this point 
that yéast is germ growth, and when intro- 
duced into a mixture of glucose or starch in 
the presence of warmth and moisture sets up 
4 fermentation. If the mixture be a starchy 
dough the yeast first changes a portion of the 
starch into glucose and then decomposes the 
glucose by changing it into two new sub- 
stances—viz., carbonic-acid gas and alcohol. 

Now the gluten, which is also a constituent 
of dough and moist starch, affords, with the 

"Reprinted from “ The Doctor of Hygiene,” April, 1993. 


CYRUS EDSON, M.D. 


latter, an excellent nidus for the development 
of germs of disease as well as for the yeast 
germs. The germs of cholera, as of typhoid 
fever, would, if introduced into dough, find 
very favorable conditions for their growth, 

I do not wish to “ pose ’’ as an alarmist, nor 
am [ willing to say there is very much chance 
of the germs of typhus and of cholera reach- 
ing the stomachs of the people who eat bread 
which has been raised with yeast. Their 
safety is due to two facts: first, that the germs 
would be killed were the bread thoroughly 
cooked; second, because the germs of these 
diseases are too carefully looked after to make 
it probable that they would find their way into 
the dough. But while I am not afraid that 

cholera and typhus will be 

TP greatly spread by yeast-raised 

3 bread, I have not the slightest 
cause to doubt that other dis- 
eases have been and will be 
carried about in the bread. 

I have met journeymen bak- 
ers, suffering from cutaneous 
diseases, working the dough in 
the bread-trough with naked 
hands and arms. I suppose I 
need scarcely say this was put 
a stop to in very short order. 
I have no reason to suppose 
bakers are less liable to cuta- 
neous diseases than are other 
men, and I know, as every house- 
wife knows, yeast-raised bread 
must be worked a long time. 
This is an exceedingly objec- 

tionable thing from the standpoint of a phy- 
sician, for the reason that the germs of dis- 
ease which are in the air and dust and on 
stairways and straps in street-cars are most 
often collected on the hands. So well do 
physicians know this that there is no ablu- 
tion practical equal to that which they undergo 
before they perform any kind of surgical op- 
eration. Any person who has ever kneaded 
dough understands the way in which the 
dough cleans the hands. In other words, this 
means that any germs which may haye found 
a lodging-place on the hands of the baker be- 
fore he makes up his batch of bread are sure 
to find their way into the dough, and once 
there to find all the conditions necessary for 
subdivision and growth. This is equivalent 
to saying that we must rely on heat. to kill 


these germs, because it is almost certain that 
they will be there. Now, underdone or doughy 
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bread is a form which every man and woman 
has seen. 

It is a belief as old as the hills—at least, as 
old as some of the more recent mountain 
chains—that underdone bread is unhealthful. 
This reputation has been earned for it by the 
experience of countless generations, and no 
careful mother will wish her children to eat 
bread that has not been thoroughly cooked. 
The reason given for this recognized unhealth- 
fulness has been that the uncooked yeast 
dough is very difficult to digest, and this 
reason has value. No one but a physician 
would be apt to think of disease germs which 
have not been killed during the process of 
baking as a cause of the sickness following the 
use of uncooked yeast bread. Yet this result 


“ DISEASE GERMS FOUND THEIR 


from this cause is more than probable. I 
have not the slightest doubt that could we 
trace back some of the cases of illness which 
we meet in our practice we would find that 
germs collected by the baker have found their 
way into the yeast bread, that the heat has 
not been sufficient to destroy them, that the 
uncooked yeast bread has been eaten and with 
it the colonies of germs, that they have found 
their way into the blood, and that the call for 
our services which followed has rounded off 
this sequence of events. 

There is a most strange belief among many 
people to the effect that physicians, were they 
able, would increase the sum total of disease 
in the community in order that their services 
might be more often called for. No greater 


lie was ever told. It is true that the greater 
physician’s practice the larger his income. 
if | know anything of the most noble prof 
sion which honors those who belong to it, jt 
that were its members able they would sw: 
disease from the earth. This they will » 
be able to do, but their whole time and attep. 
tion is given to lessening the cause of disea ; 
and in nothing have they done as much as in 
the investigation into the germs and their 
work. The relation existing between yeast. 
made bread and disease is but one more st; 
along this line of investigation. 

I have already pointed out that the germs 
of disease are to be found in the air and 
dust. The longer any substance to be eaten 
is exposed to the air the greater the chance 
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WAY INTO THE YEAST BREAD.” 


that germs will be deposited on it. Bread 
raised with yeast is worked down or kneaded 
twice before being baked, and this process 
may take anywhere from four hours to ten 
It has, then, the chance of collecting disease 
germs during this process of raising, and it 
has two periods of working down or kneading, 
during each of which it may gather the dirt 
containing the germs from the baker’s hands or 
feet. As no bread save that raised with yeast 
goes through this long process of raising and 
kneading, so no bread save that raised with 
yeast has so good a chance of gathering germs. 
And in this connection the value of toasting 
the bread must be pointed out. In thin slices 
the heat is more apt to penetrate it and to kill 
what germs it may have living in it. We are 
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very apt to laugh at our English cousins for 
many of their ideas, but their fondness for 
toast and almost universal use of it have been 
unquestionably the results of their experience 
ff its healthfulness. They knew nothing of 
the germs, but they found their yeast-raised 
bread to be more wholesome when toasted. 

What is meant by “ raising” bread is worth 
a few words. The introduction of the yeast 
into the moist dough and the addition of heat 
when the pan is placed near the fire produce 
an enormous growth of the yeast fungi—the 
yeast “germ,” in other words. These fungi 
effect a destructive fermentation of a portion 
of the starchy matter of the flour—one of the 
most valuable nutrient elements in the flour. 
The fermentation produces carbonic-acid gas, 
and this, having its origin in every little 
particle of the starch which is 
itself everywhere in the flour, 
pushes aside the particles of the 
dough to give itself room. This 
is what is called raising the bread. 

It needs but a glance to see 
that it is, in its effects on the 
dough, purely mechanical. The 
dough, which was before a close- 
grained mass, is now full of little 
holes, and when cooked in this 
ondition is what we ordinarily 
all light. This porous quality 
f bread enables the stomach to 
rapidly and easily digest it, for 
the gastric juices quickly soak 
nto and attack it from all sides. 
The fermentation of the dough, 
however, uses up a portion of the 
nutrient elements of the loaf. 
If it be possible, therefore, to 
produce a light porous loaf with- 
ut this destruction and without 
the kneading “ process,” which 
fills the dough with germs and 
filth, and without the long period 
during which the raising process goes on, the 
gain in food and the gain in the avoidance 
of the germs is exceedingly plain. It is so 
plain that many methods of making bread have 
been tried. 

One of these, which has proved far less 
successful than at first sight it promised to be, 
was aerating the dough. This consisted in 
forcing air into it mechanically, and to a cer- 
tain extent it has worked well. But while we 
can easily see the dangers which attend the 
use of yeast, it is certain that the vesiculating 
effect produced by it on the dough is to the 
last degree perfect. By this I mean that 
every particle of gluten produces its little 
bubble of gas, and that, therefore, the bread is 
properly raised — that is, it is raised every- 


BREAD WITHOUT YEAST—‘‘ THE MOST PERFECT OF ALL 
METHODS OF RAISING IT.” 


where. It is apparent that if we are to sub- 
stitute any other system of bread-making we 
must have one which will give us, first, me- 
chanical results equally as good—that is, that 
will produce minute bubbles of carbonic-acid 
gas throughout the mass of dough. Now it 
is in no way difficult to produce carbonic-acid 
gas chemically, but when we are working at 
bread we must use such chemicals as are per- 
fectly healthful. Fortunately these are not 
hard to find. 

The evils which attend the yeast - made 
bread are obviated by the use of a properly 
made, pure, and wholesome baking powder in 
lieu of yeast. Baking powders are composed 
of an acid and an alkali, which if properly 
combined should when they unite at once de- 
stroy themselves and produce carbonic-acid 


CONCEIVABLE 


gas. More than that, they should be made in 
such fashion as to be very fine powders, so 
that when thoroughly mixed with the flour 
there will be only a very small bubble of gas 
created in any one place. A good baking 
powder does its work while the loaf is in the 
oven, and having done it disappears. 

But care is imperative in selecting the brand 
of baking powder to be certain that it is com- 
posed of non-injurious chemicals. Powders 
containing alum, or those which are compound- 
ed from impure ingredients, or those which 
are not combined in proper proportion or 
carefully mixed and which will leave either an 
acid or an alkali in the bread, must not be used. 

It is well to sound a note of warning in this 
direction or the change from the objectionable 
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yeast to an impure baking powder will be a case 
of jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. 

The best baking powder made is, as shown 
by analysis, the * Royal.” It contains abso- 
lutely nothing but cream of tartar and soda, 
refined to a chemical purity, which when com- 
bined under the influence of heat and moisture 
produce carbonic-acid gas, and having done 
this disappear. Its leavening strength has 
been found superior to other baking powders, 
and as far as I know it is the only powder 
which will raise large bread perfectly. Its use 
avoids the long period during which the yeast- 
made dough must stand in order that the 
starch may ferment, and there is also no knead- 
ing necessary. “In fact,” said a most notable 
housekeeper to whom I — on the matter, 
“the less you work your bread when made 
with ¢ Royal Baking Powder’ the better bread 
you will have.” 

The two materials used in the Royal, cream 
of tartar and soda, are perfectly harmless even 
when eaten. But they are combined in exact 
compensating weights, so that when chemical 
action begins between them they practically 
disappear, the substance of both having been 
taken up to form the carbonic-acid gas. Mere 
than this, the proper method of using the 


powder insures the most thorough mixing with 
The proper quantity being taken 
1 ’ x ’ 


the flour. 
it is mixed with the flour and stirred round in 
it. The mixture is then sifted several times, 
and this insures that in every part of the flour 
there shall be a few particles of the powder. 
The salt and milk or water being added, the 
dough is made up as quickly as possible and 
moulded into the loaves. 

These are placed in the oven and baked. 
But the very moment the warmth and moisture 
attack the mixture of cream of tartar and soda, 
these two ingredients chemically combine and 


carbonic-acid, or leavening, gas is evolved. '[}\ 


consequence may be seen at a glance, the bread 
is raised during the time it is baking in the 
oven, and this is the most perfect of all cor 
ceivable methods of raising it. 

Here, then, there is no chance for gery 
of disease to get into the dough and then 
into the stomach; more than that, the bread ; 
necessarily as sweet as possible, there having 
been no time during which it could sour. This 
involves the fact that the bread so made wil] 
keep longer, as it is less likely to be contam- 
inated by the germs that affect the 
process, 

During the coming summer we shall hay. 
cholera knocking at our gates, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will get in. It will by 
strange if the crowds of visitors to the World's 
Fair do not greatly increase the number of 
cases of contagious ‘disease which we will have 
to treat. Under these circumstances is it not 
folly of follies to open a single channel through 
which these germs may reach us? Is it not 
the part of wisdom to watch with the greatest 
care all that we eat and drink, and to see that 
none but the safest and best methods are em- 
ployed in the preparation of our food? To 
me it seems as though there could be but on 
answer to questions like these. 

I have shown the danger of using the yeast- 
raised bread, and with this I have shown how 
that danger may be avoided. The ounce 
prevention, which in this case is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive, is certainly worth many 
pounds of cure, and the best thing about it 
is that it may be relied on almost absolutely. 
Those who during the coming summer eat 
bread or biscuits or rolls made at home with 
Royal Baking Powder may be sure they hav 
absolutely stopped one channel through which 
disease may reach them. 


souring 








